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* ATHER PAT, when 
Wz he was admirin’ it, called 
ee it, I b’lieve, a Cashmere 
shawl; but as Widow 
Meighan owned it, she 
had the best right to know; and she 
called it a ‘Cassimeer.’ 
There isn’t any mistake about it, it was 
a delight of a shawl; and every woman 
from the top of the parish to the foot 
of it consented as much when they rolled 
their eyes and wished to Heaven that 
Providence had sent them such another. 
But it wasn’t Providence who sent it 
to Mrs. Meighan at all, at all. It was 
Partholan McCue who fetched it home 
from America to her, a present from her 
daughter Annie in Philadelphy ; for poor 
Annie, God bliss her, never forgot little 
kindnesses to the mother who reared her. 
Many’s the pound note, and many’s the 
two pound and three pound, and some- 
times even five pound, she sent home to 
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The Widow Meighan’s 
Cassimeer Shawl 


BY SEUMAS MACMANUS 
ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK RICHARDSON 


the mother out of her little earnin’s from 
the stranger. 

And whenever a neighbor boy or girl 
came home again from Philadelphy just 
for a look at the oul’ country to see was 
it there still or how was it gettin’ on, 
little Annie never missed but she sent 
some kind of a wee remembrance to her 
poor mother. This time it was a Cassi- 
meer shawl, the most lovely you ever 
dropped your two eyes on, she sent her. 
And, Mrs. Meighan, when she got it, 
was as happy as a mavish in May and as 
proud as a lord’s lady. Half of the parish 
thronged to see the shawl, and Mrs. 
Meighan herself carried it to the other 
half ; and the poor woman near lost her 
sleep altogether with the excitement of 
the thing. 

She was mortial fond of gossip and 
going about, anyhow, was the Widow 
Meighan. She ‘was a_ hard-working 
woman in her day, in troth; but when 
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she got the family dhragged up, and that 
she saw them all shiftin’ for themselves 
—east and west—and not one of them 
forgettin’ her, or forgettin’ to give her a 
helpin’ hand, she was at aise with herself 
and the world, and could afford to go 
gostherin’ with the neighbors; and it 
was herself knew well how to enjoy that 
same. 

But she usually did her visitin’ in 
raison and in saison—till the Cassimeer 
came. Then her visitin’, as ye may well 
suppose, knew neither saison or raison, 
one or other. And when her one son 
Dinny, who remained at home with her, 
working the wee farm and holdin’ the 
roof over them both, would come in from 
the Nor’-aist Park at dinner-time, rav- 
enous with the fair dint of the hunger, 
and find the hearth black, and neither 
sign nor token of a dinner, and hear that 
his mother was doin’ padrole with her 
Cassimeer in the upper end of the parish, 
Dinny, poor boy, began to suspicion that 
the same Cassimeer was going to be a 
sore trial to his temper; and he wished 
in his heart that it was an armchair poor 
Annie had sent his mother, or something 
like it, to keep her at home. 

“T wish to goodness,” Dinny said, 
“there would come a daicent thief into 
the country.” 

“Musha, for what, Dinny a thaisge?” 
said his mother. 

“Just, mother,” says Dinny, “that he 
might steal your Cassimeer shawl.” 

“Arragh, Dinny boy, but it’s the bad 
heart ye have,” says the mother, “for to 
be wishin’ ill to the beautiful present 
your poor sister—may God watch over 
her among the stranger !—your poor sis- 
ter sent me all the way from the States.” 

“If you, mother,” says Dinny, says he, 
“come in from a hard mornin’s work 
behind a spade, and the stomach of ye 
cryin’ for its dinner, and that ye found 
neither trace nor track of dinner afore 
ye, but found me who should have it 
waiting, piping hot for ye, gone galli- 
vantin’ off to the other end of the parish 
to show the neighbors a new pair of 
Cassimeer trousers (suppose) that my 
sister Annie had sent me, a present from 
the States—I’m thinkin’ your heart 
would surely takes sides with your 
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stomach, and not wish very well to my 
Cassimeer breeches . . . I wish to good- 
ness, mother, it was a pot and pot-stick 
Annie had sent ye home.” 

And the widow would shake her head, 
and turn up her eyes at this, and say, 
“Well, may the Lord forgive ye, Dinny 
Meighan, for throwin’ slights on my 
beautiful Cassimeer shawl, like that!” 

And Dinny ’ud reply, ‘Well, mother, 
if I never have to ask the Lord’s forgive- 
ness for greater, I’ll not trimble much 
when I’m awaitin’* on.” 

And his mother thought there was 
surely small hope for Dinny when he 
could cast a slight like that on her Cassi- 
meer shawl, and never feel a wrinkle in 
his conscience. 

The first day poor Dinny lost his 
dinner over the Cassimeer shawl, he 
didn’t take it so badly at all in his 
heart, no matter how much he might 
purtend. Nor the second day nor third 
day either. But when he met with the 
same trial five times inside of one week, 
and it seemed like that the Cassimeer was 
goin’ to cost him his dinner as a steady 
thing, faith! Dinny got rumbuncktious 
the fifth time, and as he very well thought 
that it was more fitter for his mother to 
be bendin’ over the dinner-pot every day 
than sthravaguin’ the parish with the 
bottom of the trunk on her back, he was 
on this relievin’ his mind to her respect- 
fully and quietly, and kindly, too—for 
Dinny Meighan was never the boy to 
turn the ill word on his own mother— 
but very seriously ; for he was detarmined 
that, Cassimeer or no Cassimeer, he 
wasn’t to be done out of his dinners for 
the time to come. “For I used to admire 
and think it a handsome shawl, when it 
come first, mother. But I now see that 
the beauty a man sees in a thing depends 
entirely on the state of his stomach. 
Every time, now, that I miss another din- 
ner over it, that shawl is getting to look 
more and more like a broken and badly 
patched pratie-bag.” 

And, “Dinny, Dinny!” says she, “are 
ye not afeerd of a judgment fallin’ from 
Heaven on ye—to talk that way of my 
grand Cassimeer ?”’ 


*About to die. 
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“I’m afeerd 
only,” says Dinny 
back to her, 
“afeerd only, 
mother, that I 
should apologize 
to the pratie-bag. 
It brings a din- 
ner; and the 
Cassimeer loses 
me one. And I’m 
afeerd, moreover, 
mother darlin’, 
that if ye don’t 
hide the same 
Cassimeer under 
the lowermost ar- 
ticle inthe 
clothes-chist, and 
then put a good 
strong padlock 
on the chist, I’ll 
be tempted to do 
something des- 
perate to it.” It’s 
in a fright of a 
temper Dinny, 
the soul, was: 
and, indeed, small 
wonder for that. 

And whenever 
Dinny got warm like this, the Widow 
Meighan always found it a good plan 
either to coax him to go out up the hill 
and let the temper blow off him, or else 
to go out herself, and remain without 
till the boy would have simmered down. 
And this time she sayed, says she, “Well, 
Dinny a bhuachaill, you’re past yourself 
just now, and so I’m steppin’ without, 
till you go past the boil.” 

But the widow hadn’t reached the door 
when she halted up sudden, and she says 
all in a fright: “In the name of Peter, 
Dinny my heart, who do you think is 
crossin’ Nell Dinneen’s mearin’ below?” 

“T don’t know, mother,” says Dinny, 
says he, shortly enough, “nor what’s more 
—not giving you a short answer—do 
I care.” 

The widow was too flurried to mind 
Dinny’s shortness. Says she: “Of all the 
unwelcome women this side of Kingdom- 
come, it’s no other than your poor father 
—may God be merciful to him !—your 
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poor father’s Cousin Bid from the 
Oileigh parish. She has trolloped over ten 
miles of country this mornin’, and is 
making, sure enough, for the Dhrim- 
holme parish, on a visit to her Uncle 
John. Dinny a chara, I’ll close meself 
into the room here, and you'll say I’m 
gone over to help lay out Peggy Car- 
ney, of the Altbeag, that died this morn- 
in’. I would as soon meet the scarlet 
faiver as your father’s Cousin Bid, for 
she’s an ill-tongued, ill-hearted, bitter 
pill of a woman—and it goes sore against 
the grain of me to have to show her the 
fair face, as | always do; and though 
she shows me the fair face, too, I al- 
ways feel that she’s cuttin’ me throat in- 
side her heart, while she’s speakin’ me 
smooth and sweet. I’ll just step inside 
the room-door here till she’s gone again.” 

“Mother,” says Dinny, says he, “if 
it’s your notion that I’m goin’ to sill 
me sow] tellin’ lies for you to my father’s 
Cousin Bid, or to anywan else, while 
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you listen from behind the doore, you're 
laborin’ under a very great mistake 
entirely, let me tell you. If you want 
anywan to tell lies for ye, mother, just 
stay out here and tell them yourself.” 

“Do as your mother tells ye, Dinny,” 
was all she said, and stepped in behind 
the room-door, and closed it. But she 
opened it again to put out her head, and 
call under her breath, “And, Dinny, 
hang up that Cassimeer where that 
woman ’ll be sure to see it.” 

In faith, it was small enough was the 
likin’ even Dinny had ever for his fath- 
er’s Cousin Bid, and it was less still 
was his likin’ for her since, on the Can- 
dlemass twelvemonth afore, she had 
carried her ill-heart and bad tongue over 
to Derryalt, where he was coortin’, and 
set purty wee Mary Kennedy’s people 
again’ him. And he then promised if it 
should ever come his way to do his 
father’s Cousin Bid an ill turn, he’d 
think three times afore he’d allow his 
conscience to hold him. 

When his father’s Cousin Bid stepped 
over the threshel, with a wee bunch of 
greeneries atween her fingers and a ready 
“God save all here!’ on her tongue, 
Dinny, who was sittin’ by the fire with 
his back to the door, just turned his 
head slow, and he looked her up and 
down, and then give her a nod. He 
pointed to a chair, without puttin’ a 
move out of himself, and Bid, a good 
bit mystified, went and sat down on it. 
And Dinny begun lookin’ into the fire. 

“Maise, Dinny,” says she, “what’s 
makin’ you look so mortial glum? Or 
what’s the matter with ye, at all, at all?” 

Then Dinny turned his eyes again on 
her, and he says sorrowfully : 

“Bridget Managhan, ye ought to feel 
sore ashamed of yerself.” 

“And for why, Dinnis Meighan?” 
says Bid, says she, bridlin’. 

“Bridget Managhan,” says Dinny, says 
he, reproachfully, “ye add insult to in- 
jury.” 

Bid was both mixed and mystified. 
Says she: 

“For goodness’ sake, Dinny Meighan, 
tell me what are ye dhrivin’ at, anyhow?” 

Dinny put up one hand to one eye 
and, as it seemed to the consternated Bid, 
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rubbed away a tear; and he then put up 
another hand to the other eye, and rubbed 
away another tear. 

“Bridget Managhan,” says he then, 
turnin’ hurtin’ eyes on,her. “Bridget 
Managhan,” says he, “ye never came 
anear either the wake or the funeral, 
and you're the last in the worl’ I would 
have expected such a slight from. I say 
ye ought to feel sore ashamed of yerself.” 

“The wake!” says Bid, all open- 
mouthed. “And the funeral!’’ says she, 
with the eyes of her startin’. 

“The wake,” says Dinny, says he, 
solemn, “and the funeral—never came 
anear one or the other of them, and 
never sent as much as a message. I say, 
how can ye show your face in this 
house—and not a blush on it either?” 

“For the Lord’s sake, Dinny Mei- 
ghan,” says Bridget, says she, “will ye 
tell me at oncet what wake ye’re talkin’ 
of, and what funeral ?” 

Poor Dinny looked into the fire, and, 
says he, with a blurt, ‘Me poor mother’s 
wake, of course, and funeral—may God 
be merciful to her sowl! for it’s she was 
the good mother to me, anyhow—barrin’ 
at times.” 

“Dinny, Dinny Meighan, a mhic,” 
says she, all alarmed, “ye don’t railly 
mean to tell me that you mother’s dead ?” 

“Aye, dead, poor woman,” says Dinny, 
says he, wipin’ his eyes with both his 
sleeves, “dead, and the green quilt over 
her. Don’t try for to tell me, Bridget 
Managhan,” says he, “that ye didn’t 
hear it and know all about it. Don’t try 
for to tell me such an a story—for I’ll 
not take it in.” 

“God rest her, poor woman!” says 
Bid first. And then says she: ‘“Dinny 
Meighan, may I never move from the 
ground I’m sittin’ on, or never ate the 
bread of corn again, if I’m not now in 
the first place I ever heard tale, tidin’s, 
whisper, or breath of your poor mother’s 
daith.” 

“Och, och!” says Dinny, says he, as 
busy as he could be with the troubles of 
his own mind. 

“God help ye and support ye in your 
trouble, poor sowl!” says she. “I knew,” 
says she, “for I heerd it from my Uncle 
Andy at the fair of the Purt (last 
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Chewsday was a month) that your poor 
mother was complainin’ a bit; but a 
word further I never heerd. Meself 
thought it was only the oul’ complaint 
of the win’ about the heart was troublin’ 
her, and that she’d work it off in a couple 
of days. What was it took her?” 

“Oh, just the win’ about the heart— 
her oul’ complaint. It struck her first 
(this last time) of a Chewsday night, 
just as she was milkin’ the brannet cow. 
Meself give her a hot dhrink with plenty 
of pepper in it, and put her to bed, 
thinkin’ she would be well again, and 
as sound as a bell in the mornin’. But 
faroir! she never, poor woman, knew 
what it was to be well again. It was 
worse she was, instead of better, in the 
mornin’. The win’ was all round her 
heart ; she could feel it rollin’ and rollin’ 
about like a large pattatie; and it gath- 
ered and gathered till it was the size of 
your head afore the night come ; and next 
mornin’ it was the size of a hand-shaking 
of hay; and from that on we knew there 
wasn’t any hope for her. We did all we 
could, and Molly Carribin of Kilraine 
tried five cures on her; but it was only 
worse she got. Father Pat, God bliss 
him, we had to rouse him out of his bed 
in the middle of the night, a Sathurday 
night, and he come and give her the last 
rites, and bid her Godspeed on the big 
journey she was goin’ to undertake. And 
in the early hours of Sunday mornin’, 
just near about the screek o’ day, she,— 
she—” poor Dinny, he broke down here 
and blubbered—‘“she bid me good-by, 
and asked for God to b-bliss me and 
watch over me; and—and—then she 
w-w-went away with herself. Booh- 
hooh!” And poor Dinny, the soul, 
blurted and cried. 

“Maise, Dinny,” says Bid, says she: 
“poor sowl. I’m sorry from my heart for 
your trouble! And to think that I should 
never have heerd one word of it.” 

“It was a splendid wake,” says Dinny, 
says he, more cheerily and proud-like, 
“a splendid wake and a grand funeral. 
At the wake the house was filled to the 
doores; and at the funeral there was 
half a mile of ground, and ye couldn’t 
dhrop a pin on it but it would fall on 
someone’s head.” 
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“A proud day for ye, Dinny,” says 
bid. 

“Yes,” says Dinny. “But that isn’t 
what I have wanted to tell ye... 
Are ye listenin’ to me, Bid Managhan ?” 

“T’m listenin’ as hard as I can,” says 
Bid, says she, leanin’ forrid. 

“My mother, my poor mother (may 
Heaven be her bed!), she—she—well, 
everyone knows she had a bit of a temper 
of her own!” 

Bid Managhan she gave ‘a snort at 
this, and then she took a snuff out of the 
snuff-box. And then, says she, “There’s 
few ‘ud deny that.” 

““A temper she had,” says Dinny, says 
he, “and a tongue.” 

“And a tongue—yis,” says Bid, says 
she, clickin’ down the lid on her snuff- 
box with venom. “Did I hear any noise 
in that room below?” says she then, 
hasty, and lookin’ hard at the closed 
room-door. And sure enough there had 
come from the room somethin’ strangely 
like a ““Hagh!” comin’ out from atween 
clenched teeth. 

“Maybe, indeed, ye did,” says Dinny, 
says he, and he not one bit discommoded, 
“for me poor calf, poor thing, got the 
elf-shot the day afore yesterday, and for 
heat’s sake and comfort, I took it and 
put it intil the room; and it breathes 
hard sometimes . . . But as I was say- 
in’,” says he, “though the poor woman 
is now dead, and we should maybe leave 
her wee faults in the grave with her 
. .. That calf is breathin’ hard; it’s a 
painful complaint is the elf-shot. . 
leave her wee faults in the grave with 
her,” says he, “still we can’t deny at all, 
at all, that she had her little share of 
faults, like the rest of us—and maybe a 
thrifle more.” 

“Aye, and maybe a thrifle more,” says 
Bid, says she, with great satisfaction 
entirely, near a’most smackin’ her lips 
over it. 

“The poor woman’s dead and gone,” 
says Dinny, “and only for that I might 
go further—though I am her own son 
—and say that she might aisily ha’ been 
a better-hearted and candider friend to 
some people—yourself for one,” says he. 

Bid, she felt mightly encouraged by 
the tone of Dinny’s remarks. She gave 
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another snort. “The poor woman’s dead, 
and gone to her reckonin’,” says she; 
“and only for that I might go further 
and say that she was as bitter-tongued 
and ill-hearted a woman as ever stepped 
in shoe-leather, and—’”’ 

“Go on,” says Dinny, says he. “Don’t 
mind ; it’s that calf.” 

“And only she’s dead and gone,” says 
she, “and I hope got forgiveness from the 
Lord—only for that,” says she, “I would 
say of her that I’d prefer gettin’ a pro- 
cess any day to meetin’ her. For, though 
I knew that she would cut my throat, if 
she could, with one smile, myself had 
to meet her with a fair face and smile 
back at her... That calf of yours 
must be in sore trouble, Dinny . . . And 
there’s the solemn sacred truth to ye. 
And only the poor woman’s dead and 
gone—and forgiven, I hope—I could 
say all that of her—and more. And 
more.” 

“T know it,” says Dinny, shaking his 
head sorrowful-like. “I know it,” says 
he. “Sure, I only know it too well—to 
me own pain. But you'll be rejoiced in 
the inside of your heart, Bid Managhan, 
to hear what’s the news I have for ye, 
and that I’ve been comin’ to. My mother, 
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poor woman, had her eyes opened to her 
little faults afore she died,” says he. 

“Indeed,” says Bid, surprised. 

“Indeed!” says Dinny. “More espe- 
cially had she her eyes opened—by some 
sthroke of grace—to her onchristian 
traitment of you, and . . . Bad snuff to 
that calf, but it’s unmannerly . . . and, 
I say, died repentant, and prayin’ to 
have your forgiveness.” 

Says Bid, triumphant, “I’m a de- 
lighted woman to hear it. And—and—I 
suppose I must grant forgiveness to her 
—as she’s dead,” says she. 

“It’s good of ye—troth, it’s good of 
ye, Bid,” says Dinny, says he; “and my- 
self told her to die comforted, for that 
Bid Managhan was always a generous 
woman and a forgivin’ one.” 

Bid just lowered her head to this, 

“And Bid,” says Dinny, “me poor 
mother considered she owed ye restitu- 
tion for all the ill things she ever sayed 
of ye behind your back,” says he. 

“T’m glad to hear that the poor woman 
got into a Christian state of mind—even 
on her death-bed,” says Bid, says she. 

Dinny got up, and went over to the 
dhresser ; and}stoopin’ under it, he drew 
out a pair of grand new spring-side boots 
that Micky Galagher, the shoemaker, 
had only fetched home the night afore; 
and he fetched them over and left them 
down at Bid Managhan’s feet. 

“She said,” said he, as he left them 
down, “it is my death-bed desire that 
my husband’s Cousin Bid from the Oil- 
eigh parish should get my pair of new 
boots in part token of restitution for 
wrongs done her. So, Bid, there ye are,” 
says he. 

Poor Bid she opened her eyes with 
wonder and delight, and says she, “Well, 
may God grant speedy forgiveness 
to the poor woman, and bring her straight 
to Heaven without e’er a look-in upon 
Purgatory good or bad,” says the de- 
lighted girl. “I think,” says she, be- 
ginnin’ without any more delay to take 
off her the boots she had on her, “I 
think,” says she, “as these ould boots 
I have on me aren’t hardly daicent 
enough to go visitin’ at my Uncle Andy’s 
in, I think I’ll just put these new ones 
on me—” 
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“Bad snuff, say I again, to that calf. 


Yis surely, Bid, wear them on ye to 
your Uncle Andy’s,” says Dinny, says he. 

“Just see to that now, how parfect 
they fit me,” says Bid, says she, steppin’ 
out in them across the floor, and tryin’ 
to see them herself and to show them 
to Dinny at the same time. “They lie 
like a pair of gloves, Dinny,” says she. 

“One ’ud think,” says Dinny, “that 
Micky Gallagher used your own foot 
for a last,” says he. 

“It’s prayin’ for your kind mother’s 
sowl I'll be,” says she, “every time 
ever I put out my foot in them.” 

“Thanky, Bid; thanky,” says Dinny. 
“She'll be watchin’ ye, and hearin’ to ye 
out of heaven; and it’s herself ’ill be the 
delighted woman to see that the brogues 
is so nate to your feet.” 

“May the delights of Heaven be with 
her always,” says Bid from the depths 
of her heart. “If there’s wan woman 
more nor another who desarves Heaven, 
for her right-livin’ ways, and her good 
and charitable heart, myself doesn’t know 
who that woman was, if it wasn’t your 
mother,” says she. “And,” says she, 
“Dinny, I’d advise ye to look after that 
calf for it’s sufferin’ sore. Did ye hear 
that groan out of it?” says she. 

“Thanky, thanky kindly, Bid, for your 
nice words. Och! yes, I’m goin’ to doctor 
the calf; I sent wee Johnnie Eamonn 
over the hill an hour ago for Neddy 
Pat Ward, the cow-doctor. He’ll soon 
be here, and he’ll leave the calf better 
than new again,” says he. 

“I’m intendin’,” says Bid, says she, 
“to call round by the graveyard, and say 
the rosary over your poor mother. God 
rest the good woman! Dinny a bhua- 
chaill, did ye ever in all your born days 
see a better fit anyhow?” And Bid was 
walkin’ the floor and holdin’ up her 
skirts. 

“One would think they grew on your 
feet, Bid,” says Dinny. “But that isn’t 
all. My poor mother sayed moreover, ‘It 
is my last desire and request that my 
late husband’s Cousin, Bid Managhan, 
should, as a slight token of restitution 
for the evil I have wrongfully done her 
in my heart, have my best linsey-woolsey 
skirt which hangs in the corner over the 
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outshot bed,’ and accordingly,” says Din- 
ny—he getting up and stretchin’ to the 
corner over the out-shot bed, and reach- 
in’ down his mother’s lovely brown 
linsey-woolsey skirt to the astonished 
Bid—“Just slip it on ye over your own 
skirt, Bid,” says he; “it ’ll be the hand- 
iest way of carryin’ it.” 

Poor Bid. She couldn’t speak for a 
full minute with the downright dint of 
the astonishment, only just hold out the 
skirt in her hand, as far away from her 
as she could, and gaze at it. 

And when she come to her speeches, 
“Maise, may all the angels and saints 
and holy pathriots,” says she, “unite to- 
gether in carryin’ your poor blessed and 
pious mother, body and sowl, str’ight 
to the heaven’s hall-door.” 

“Bad snuff say I again to that calf,” 
says Dinny, says he, ‘with his groanin’ 
and gruntin’ there; he has no more 
manners nor breedin’ than if he never 
was brought up about a Christian house.” 
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“Restitution!” says Bid, says she, 
“for evil done me in her heart! It was 
surely the ravin’ of daith that must a’ 
been on the poor woman, for after all 
the pious and heavenly thoughts with 
which the poor bliss’d woman’s heart 
was crivanned, there wasn’t room for 
a midge to wink one of its eyes. Restitu- 
tion, inagh!” 

“Oh, she wasn’t by any means a bad- 
hearted woman, me mother,” says Dinny 
modestly; “nor, though I say it who 
maybe shouldn’t, was she a woman that 
was ever given to an ill-tongue or ill- 
temper, or to thinkin’ bad of any mortial 
under the sun,” says he. 

“Tll-tongue or ill-temper!” says Bid 
with hot indignation as she stood in the 
middle of the floor and slipped the lin- 
sey-woolsey over her head; “I would 
just like to see the individial who'd 
even to your saintly sowled mother, ill- 
tongue, ill-thought, or ill-temper. I’d 
like, I say to see that individial—that 
impident and lying individial!” says 

sid, shaking her fist at the air and 
grindin’ her teeth. “Dinny,” says she, 
“T’'ll be steppin’ on for Uncle Andy’s. 
I’ll look a whole swell in such a skirt 
and boots. Uncle Andy’s people ’oll not 


know me at all, at all. 
I’m goin’ to call 
round by the grave- 
yard, Dinny, to say 
two rosaries for the 
repose of your bliss’d 
mother’s sowl.” 

“T'll be for ever 
thankful to ye,” says 
Dinny, says he. 

“Don’t say thanks, 
Dinny,” says Bid, 
says she, solemn, “if 
ye don’t want to in- 
sult me.” 

“And as for me 
poor mother lookin’ 
down at ye from the 
threshel of heaven, 
she'll pour _blissin’s 
back upon ye till ye’re 
soaked to the skin 
with them and wade 
home wetshod. But, 
Bid, through me poor 

departed mother’s grace, ye’re goin’ to be 
a still bigger swell yet, afore ye start for 
your Uncle Andy’s.” 

“What!” says Bid, says she. “Ye don’t 
surely mane for to say—” 

“IT mane,” says Dinny, says he, “for 
to say nothing only this—me poor 
mother, God rest her—”’ 

“Amen, amen, with all my heart and 
sowl,” says Bid. 

“Says,” says Dinny, “likewise, to 
my late husband’s dearly beloved cousin, 
and my good and sincere friend, Brid- 
get Managhan, of the Oileigh, I do 
hereby give, laive, and bequaith my bee- 
utiful Cassimeer shawl.” 

There suddenly come a groan from 
the room at this that made Bid Mana- 
ghan start in the sait she sat upon. 

“God help us, and His blissin’ be 
about us all, day and night,” says Bid, 
says she, cuttin’ the sign of the cross; 
“but doesn’t that poor ill baste in the 
room below groan like a human. Dinny, 
what room did yer poor mother die in?” 

“In that same room,” says Dinny. 
“And,” says Dinny, never mindin’ the 
frightened look that came into Bid’s 
face, “‘as I was sayin’—‘Grant, give, be- 
quaith, and bestow my magnificent Cas- 
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simeer shawl—the magnificentest in the 
barony, bar none—the aforesaid shawl 
bein’ the same which Partlan McCue 
fetched from Philadelphy, from my 
daughter Annie to me; and I wish her 
health, wealth, and the Lord's blissin’ 
while she wears it and two threads of 
it stick together.” 

The eyes of Bid Managhan, as she 
listened to this, grew bigger and bigger, 
and when Dinny got to his feet and 
opened the chist and took out and un- 
folded his mother’s Cassimeer shawl, 
and held it up for Bid to see, the eyes 
of her were as large as small tay-sau- 
cers. 

“Dinny Meighan,” says she, when she 
got her breath with her, “durin’ all the 
days I’ve been walkin’ this worl’, the 
sight of me never yet beheld a beauti- 
fuller or a grander or a magnificenter 
legacy than that. Dinny Meighan, that 
poor mother of yours died in the odium of 
sanctity, and the sowl of her went up 
and into heaven, on the shoulders of the 
seven vargins, the seven pathriots, and 
the seven archangels afore the breath was 
gone out of her body. Thanky, just slip 
it on me shoulders, Dinny. Did ye— 
now tell me the gospel truth —did ye 
ever see a greater swell than I am? But 
what will Uncle Andy’s ones say? 
Dinny, I’m goin’; and goin’ round by 
the graveyard in or- 
der to say three ro- 
saries for the ever- 
lastin’ repose of that 
sainted woman’s 
sowl, your mother. 

Good-by, Dinny, 
and may God com- 
fort ye in your great 
loss, and His bless- 
in’ ever be about 
you, and about your 
house and place.” 
And she rolled up 
her old boots in her 
old shawl and 
placed them under 
her arm. “I may as 
well carry these 
with me,” says she, 
“for maybe I'll 
meet some poor 
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body ’ill be glad to get them,” says she. 

Says Dinny, says he, “That’s so, surely. 
And good-by and good luck, and God be 
with ye,” says he. 

And down the floor she walked, 
headin’ for the door, and she proud as 
a paycock that had got a new coat of 
feathers, and steppin’ as pernicketty as 
if it was on eggs she was walkin’. 

But with that the room-door (which 
was just inside the door of the house) 
was slammed open, and out of it steps 
the Widow Meighan and the face of her 
both black and blue and red all at the 
one time, with the fair dint of rage. 

Bid Managhan, she opened her mouth 
for a screech, but the sorra a screech or 
even a sound would come, and she just 
went white, and flopped down upon the 
floor, same as you’d drop a wet sack— 
flopped down sitting-wise, both her 
mouth and her eyes as wide open as 
ever they’d go, starin’ at the vision afore 
her. 

The Widow Meighan, without a word 
out of her, though her face was bustin’ 
with all she felt inside of her, just 
dhropped upon her knees and unlaced 
her Sunday boots off Bid Managhan’s 
feet, that seemed just stretched out to 
her for the purpose. She threw Bid’s 
feet from her when she was done with 
them, and she took her beautiful Cassi- 
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meer off her shoulders, and then stood 
her up, and made her drop off the skirt. 
She stooped over Bid while the poor 
woman, with hands that shook like a 
mill-hopper, give her own old brogues a 
hasty fastenin’ upon her, and drew her 
own old shawl over her shoulders, and 
then, “Go,” says she, pointin’ to the 
door—“Go, Bid Managhan, and never 
let the evil shadow of you darken my 
threshe] again.” 

But poor Bid needed little encourage- 
ment to go. She took the door as speedy 
as she could, and, a crest-fallen woman, 
she went on her journey again to her 


Uncle Andy’s. 
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T# ERE had been an accident. He did 
not know what sort of accident or 
when and where it had taken place. All 
he could be sure of was that there had 
been a terrific, deafening crash and the 
high, piteous scream of a woman. He re- 
membered both so distinctly because they 
were the last things he had heard, and 
now they echoed on through his aching 
brain, mingling themselves confusedly 
with other and softer sounds. Someone 
was whispering: there was the rustle of a 
skirt, again a faint voice asking for water, 
and the click of a glass. He did not 
bother to open his eyes. He lay still and 
lazily tried to piece his memories to- 
gether. For a long time it seemed as if 
there was nothing left him from the past 
but the recollection of those two sounds, 
but presently a sharp pain in his right 
side hastened his returning consciousness 
and his mind, groping through the mist, 
caught hold of his life’s threads where 
they had been so roughly broken off and 
began to disentangle them. 
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And then, when the widow thought it 
time to give her attentions to her un- 
worthy son, she turned to open the flood- 
gates on him. But, inagh! there was no 
Dinny there; for when he got the two 
women seriously engaged with each other, 
he thought it a good opportunity to go 
out by the back-door and look at the 
weather. 

But the weather must ’a’ been a long 
way off that day; bekase it was two days 
and two nights afore ever he come in 
again. 

And, I tell you it was somethin’ longer 
afore Bid Managhan come in again. 

Somethin’ a great deal longer. 
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He had been in the act of lifting a 
glass to his lips when it had all happened. 
There had been wine in the glass. He had 
been drinking to something or somebody. 
To whom? To what? He frowned with 
the effort of remembering. Then he 
smiled somewhat cynically. Of course, it 
had been to his return home. 

He had been watching the fields flash 
past the carriage window, thinking of the 
years that had drifted since he had bid- 
den them farewell in the heyday of his 
youth and ambition, and in a sudden fit 
of grim gayety he had lifted his glass to 
the Old Country, to his home, to himself. 
The smile that lifted the gray mustache 
now was but the continuation of that 
mood, a mood in which laughter and 
tears had clasped hands and mingled. 

Colonel Robert Mowbray opened his 
eyes. He knew quite well now who he 
was and all that had preceded this mo- 
ment. It was as if his soul had wandered 
out into space and reluctantly had re- 
turned and now sat upon the threshold 
of its old dwelling, viewing the scarred 
drab walls with sorrowful and unloving 
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eyes. He would have been glad to have 
drifted back into the shadows of oblivion, 
but that was no longer possible. He had 
forced himself back to full conscious- 
ness, and now he looked about him, taking 
in his surroundings with a languid in- 
terest. 

His bed stood in a sort of narrow 
cubicle. On either side a wooden partition 
rose three-quarters of the way up the 
wall. At the far end a screen shielded the 
window light from him. Evidently he 
was in a hospital ward. 

His curiosity satisfied, he was about to 
close his eyes again when the screen was 
pushed a little on one side and a bright 
faced nurse entered carrying a tray with 
bandages. 

When she saw that he was awake she 
nodded cheerfully to him. 

“That’s right!” she said. “How are you 
feeling now?” 

“Pretty well,” he returned. “My leg 
hurts—I don’t know which and I can’t 
be bothered to think. What’s the matter 
with me?” 

“Your leg is broken and you have a 
cut on the head. Otherwise you are all 
right. You don’t need to worry.” 

“T don’t!” he said. 

He submitted impatiently to the deft 
manipulation of her fingers about his 
head, but after a time, partly to hide the 
fact that he was in some pain and partly 
out of interest, he began to ask questions. 

“How did it happen?” he demanded. 

She laid her finger on her lips. 

“The express ran into a freight train. 
But you mustn’t talk!” 

“T shall if I want to,” he retorted ir- 
ritably. “It doesn’t hurt me.” 

“Not you, perhaps, but your neigh- 
bors.” 

“Oh!” 

He relapsed into a tight-lipped silence. 
Then he whispered : 

“Who are they—I mean the people on 
either side?” 

“On your left there is a poor third- 
class passenger and on your right a lady. 
You see, it is rather a mixed ward, but 
we couldn’t help it. There were so many 
injured and we had not much room. 
Later on we shall be able to move you.” 

“T should hope so!” he muttered. 
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He lay still while she finished the ban- 
dage. 

From somewhere quite close to him, as 
it seemed, he heard a low, long drawn 
sigh. It sounded so sad and so patient 
that it stirred him uncomfortably, and 
he looked at his nurse with his bushy eye- 
brows raised. 

“Is that—she ?” he asked. 

“Yes, poor little woman !” 

“Why do you say ‘poor little woman?’ ” 
he asked petulantly. “Is she ‘worse off 
than the rest of us?” 

“Yes, I think she is. She has so much 
to bear and she is so frail and delicate 
and brave.” 

“Oh!” 

Colonel Mowbray collapsed again. 
Then his stern, rather handsome features, 
softened. 

“All right!” he said boyishly. “I wont 
talk!” 

He closed his eyes until the nurse had 
gone out of the room, but when every- 
thing was quiet he opened them again 
and watched the rays of evening sun- 
shine which fell on the foot of his bed 
between the screen and the partition. He 
could not sleep, and there was nothing 
else to do but watch it gradually fading 
—and to think. 

Somehow he did not feel quite the 
same as he had done before the nurse had 
come. Then he had felt bitter and not a 
little sorry for himself. Now, such self- 
pity seemed petty and cowardly, when 
next door a delicate woman was suffering 
—and suffering without a groan or com- 
plaint. After all, she was a woman and 
he was a man—a strong man, moreover, 
not unaccustomed to wounds and priva- 
tion. 

And then, as far as he was concerned, 
what did it matter? The thought flashed 
through him, bearing with it the acid 
taste of his old bitterness. What he en- 
dured affected no one. No one would 
mind. But his neighbor? He imagined 
her to himself. 

Perhaps she was pretty. Surely, some- 
one cared. Surely someone was hurrying 
to her side, to share with her every twinge 
of pain by the communicative power of 
love and sympathy? Possibly she was en- 
gaged—or even married. At any rate, she 
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was not alone, and he did not envy her 
the knowledge that someone was unhappy 
on her account. It is better to be alone. 

Colonel Mowbray lay very still. Al- 
most unconsciously he went on thinking 
about his neighbor, wondering if she was 
still in pain or if she slept. The sunlight 
faded. Dusk crept over the silent ward, 
and presently he fell into a slight doze. 
How long it lasted he did not know. 
When he awoke it was night. 

There was a faint yellow reflection on 
the ceiling of the next cubicle and some- 
one was speaking. 

“Nurse—I don’t want to bother—am 
I very impatient? I try not to be. But 
shall I never be able to go to sleep 
again ?” 

The Colonel opened his eyes wide. It 
was not the words with their undercur- 
rent of pathos; it was not that in a flash 
he knew that through those hours when 
he had believed her asleep she had been 
awake fighting a brave silent battle 
against pain, it was the voice itself which 
touched him to the heart. In all his life 
he did not believe he had ever heard so 
much sweetness as those few broken tones 
contained. 

“You will be better to-morrow,” he 
heard the nurse answer. “Take this, 
dear.” 

There was a low “Thank you” and 
then silence. 

The light faded from the ceiling. The 
nurse’s footsteps hesitated before his 
cubicle and then passed on. 

The Colonel’s eyes were still wide 
open. He could not go to sleep. Without 
knowing why, he listened intently to 
every sound that came from the right- 
hand cubicle. He even held his breath 
and lifted himself a little on his elbow 
in order to hear better. Sometimes he im- 
agined that he heard her breathing softly 
and regularly, and sometimes he thought 
he heard her sigh, and each time he grum- 
bled at himself for not minding his own 
business. 

“If she would only go to sleep, then, 
perhaps, I might be able to!” he thought 
in an outburst of discontent. Though 
what the two things had to do with each 
other he would have found it hard to ex- 
plain. 
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The hours passed. He counted eleven 
— twelve — one —two. There was no 
sound. Certainly she was asleep. No one 
in pain could lie so still and quiet as she 
did. He turned a little on one side with 
a sigh of satisfaction, prepared to close 
his eyes. 

There was a sudden movement in the 
cubicle on his left. The injured third- 
class passenger had either waked up or 
had recovered consciousness. After a ser- 
ies of impatient, restless tossings he be- 
gan to curse loudly and bitterly. 

Colonel Mowbray’s heart stood still 
with alarm. 

Supposing he should wake her! 

Regardless of his own burning head 
and aching limb he dragged himself into 
a half-sitting posture and put his mouth 
against the wooden partition. 

“Shut up!” he hissed between his teeth. 

“"’Oo ‘Shut up?” came the retort, 
after a moment’s surprised silence. 

“T did and I mean it. Shut up!” 

There was a snort of pain and indig- 
nation. 

“T like that! If you ’ad two ribs stove 
a 

“T have a broken leg and a split head. 
I dare say I have quite as much cause to 
whine as you have. Hold your tongue 
and don’t make a noise like a puppy with 
its tail trodden on. You are disturbing 
the lady—” 

“Wot laidy?” 

“There’s a young lady next door in 
great pain and she can’t get to sleep. I 
suppose you can oblige a lady, can’t 
you?” 

‘There was the sound of a heavy frame 
falling back among the pillows. 

“Orl right, guv’ner. Keep yer ’air on. 
I wont worrit her,” came the assurance. 

Then, after a moment: 

“T saiy, guv’ner! I ’ope as ’ow I didn’t 
wake the laidy hup?” 

“T don’t think so, I’ve been listening.” 

“That’s orl right. Good-night, guv.” 

“Good-night !” 

An absolute unbroken silence fell upon 
the ward. Both men, unknown to each 
other, lay and listened. But there was no 
movement in the right-hand cubicle, and 
presently the Colonel sank into an uneasy 
sleep. 
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The doctor rubbed his hands cheer- 
fully. 

“Six or seven weeks, my dear sir,” he 
said, ‘and you'll be on your feet, I’ve no 
doubt. What are a few weeks to a young 
man at your time of life? You mustn’t 
grumble.” 

Colonel Mowbray was not thinking of 
grumbling. Nor did he take any notice of 
the facetious reference to his years. He 
plucked the doctor’s sleeve and drew him 
down so he could put his lips close to his 
ear. 

“Doctor,” he whispered, “how’s your 
patient ?” 

The cheerful medical face grew puz- 
zled. 

“Really, my dear sir, I have so many 
patients—” 

‘I mean—the one next door.” 

“Ah, my broken-ribbed bricklayer ?” 

The Colonel pshawed impatiently. 

‘““No—no. The lady.” 

“Ah, the lady—little Miss Adelaide? 
She is better this morning.” 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled slyly. 

“Friend of yours, eh?” 

“No!” snapped the Colonel, scenting 
the slyness. 

Then, as the doctor beat a retreat, he 
added under his breath: “Jackass!” 

However, a minute afterwards the 
grim mouth relaxed and he smiled. 

“If anyone is a jackass, I am,” he 
thought. “I wonder what was the matter 
with me last night? I must have been de- 
lirious.” 

He fell to wondering what she was 
like. He imagined that she was very small 
and delicate. He was sure she had large, 
steadfast eyes and a white skin which 
grew easily bright with color. Every- 
thing about her would be dainty, gentle 
and soft—fairy-like. Yes, fairy-like. That 
was the word that would describe her 
best, something far removed from the big 
sporting type which so revolted his old- 
fashioned ideals. 

In the middle of his reflections he was 
interrupted by some one calling. He rec- 
ognized the voice at once, and was indig- 
nant at his own delight. 

“Neighbor !” 
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“T beg your pardon—?” 

The Colonel sat up in his surprise and 
gave his injured limb a twist which, un- 
der other circumstances, would have 
called forth some strong, soldier-like 
expressions. 

“T thought I heard you talking,” the 
gentle voice went on, ‘‘otherwise I should 
not have ventured to disturb you. I want 
to thank you very, very much for last 
night. It was so thoughtful of you to 
bother about me.” 

“Please don’t mention it,’ the Col- 
onel stammered. “I understand that you 
had been awake a good deal and—eh—” 

He found no way to finish out the 
sentence. He felt that he would be mak- 
ing a fool of himself if he explained that 
he had been listening half the night to 
her breathing, so he added lamely, “I 
hope you are better this morning?” 

“Much better, thank you. After you 
asked that poor man next door to be 
quiet, I managed to get to sleep.” 

“You were awake all that time?” 

“Ves,” 

“I never heard you!” he blurted out. 

“T tried to keep quiet,” she answered. 

“That was damn plucky of you!” 

The Colonel was not and never had 
been a lady’s man, and it must at once 
be admitted that he occasionally swore, 
though with the most innocent intentions 
in the world. 

He thought he heard her laugh quietly 
to herself. 

“T don’t see that it was very plucky.” 
she said. “I didn’t hear you either, and 
I know you must have had your share of 
pain.” 

“That’s quite another thing,” he re- 
torted. “I am a man and you are a girl.” 

She made no answer to this and a si- 
lence fell between them. Colonel Mow- 
bray wondered if she had fallen asleep. 
Otherwise he would have liked to con- 
tinue the conversation. 

Presently he ventured to ask: 

“Will you be laid up in this rabbit- 
hutch long?” 

“T don’t know. Some weeks, I am 
afraid. You see, my back was injured and 
that always takes time. But I have noth- 
ing to complain about. Other poor people 
have had much more to bear.” 
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After a minute, he added, in spite of 
a disgusted knowledge that he was yield- 
ing to an inexplicable attack of curiosity: 
“But the time will go quickly with you. 
No doubt you will have relations—or 
friends coming to look after you.” 

Again there was a moment’s silence 
before she answered, and this time the 
silence was heavy with an unspoken sad- 
ness. 

“TI do not think so,” she said at last, 
very slowly. “All my friends and rela- 
tions are far away. Most of them are 
dead.” 

He bit his lip. He felt that he had 
jarred roughly upon a new wound, and 
his heart went out to her. After all, 
loneliness is well enough for man, but 
for a woman it is something tragic. And 
her voice sounded pathetically young and 
wistful. 

“IT am sorry,” he said. “I, too, am 
quite alone. Nobody will bother about 
me. When I first found myself in this 
—er—place, I was wild that I hadn’t 
been given a room to myself. Now I am 
really quite glad. We shall be able to 
keep each other company.” 

He said it as a matter of course—he 
who disliked chattering and was proud 
of his bitter, lonely independence. He 
told himself that he was sorry for her. 
It was the only reasonable excuse he 
could think of. 

“It is very good of you,” she said, 
“but I fear I shall be a poor compan- 
ion. You see, just at first, 1 must not 
talk much.” 

Colonel Mowbray nodded to himself. 

“Of course not!” he said severely. 
“You must go to sleep at once!” 

A minute later, when his nurse entered, 
he met her reproof with defiance. 

“We weren’t given a tongue in order 
that we might have the pleasure of hold- 
ing it,” he muttered. “I believe I 
cheered her up and I feel better myself. 
Nurse!” 

“What is it?” 

She was renewing his bandage and 
wondering at his abnormal patience. 

“When do you get out of this busi- 
ness ?”” 

“T have a free hour to-day if that’s 
what you mean.” 
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“Would you do me a favor?” 

“Tf it’s not against the prescribed reg- 
ulations.” 

Colonel Mowbray deigned to look 
persuasive. His stern eyes and voice could 
be most gentle and ingratiating when he 
chose. 

“Look here, you'll find plenty of 
money in my trousers-pocket, and if 
there isn’t enough I’ll write you a check, 
Go to a good florist’s and tell him to 
send in a heap of fresh flowers—regu- 
larly, every day.” 

The nurse stared. 

“You want flowers?” 

“No—no!” His bronzed cheeks turned 
scarlet. ‘“They are not for me—for the 
lady next door. She will like them. And, 
nurse—” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you think you might be passing 
a news-agent ?” 

She smiled. 

“T dare say.” 

“You might tell him to send in some 
papers.” 

“Sporting papers?” 

“Certainly not. No; women’s papers 
—you know. I saw one once. Home Cir- 
cle I think it was called, or some such 
driveling name as that. You know the 
style. They might amuse her.” 

“Very well. I’ll do what I can.” 

When the nurse had gone Colonel 
Mowbray lay back and smiled to him- 
self. 

“Poor little thing!’ he 
“Poor little girl!” 

That afternoon he had his reward. 

There was a cry of delight from the 
next cubicle. He could almost see how 
she buried her face in the rich blossoms. 
He believed that there were tears in her 
eyes and that her lips trembled. He did 
not know how he guessed all this. Per- 
haps it was because there was a new note 
in the beautiful voice—a note of hap- 
piness unalloyed with weariness and 
pain. 

“Oh, how lovely they are!” she cried. 
“How lovely! The whole world looks 
different now! How can I ever thank 
you, neighbor ?” 

But the Colonel turned over and pre- 
tended to be asleep. 


thought. 
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“Good-morning, Miss Adelaide!” 

“Good-morning, neighbor !” 

“How are you this morning ?” 

“Better, thank you.” 

Such was their regular greeting. 

Six weeks had passed. Looking back 
on them, the Colonel was not sure that 
they had not been the happiest weeks 
of his life. 

At any rate, the doctor had told him 
he might be moved if he wished it, and 
he had not made the slightest effort to 
make use of the permission. He lay stub- 
bornly in bed and talked with his 
“friend,” as he called her, on the other 
side of the partition. His left-hand 
neighbor had been taken elsewhere, so 
they disturbed no one. They had not 
seen each other. It would not have been 
possible, even if they had wished it, 
since he lay in the men’s side of the ward 
and she in the women’s, but, indeed, they 
seemed to have no curiosity about each 
other. 

The Colonel, in fact, though he would 
have given a year’s pay to have caught a 
glimpse of her face, had so little desire 
for her to see him that he avoided the 
very subject of their eventual meeting, 
and proved himself a master of strategy 
where personal questions were concerned. 

“After all,” he thought, “it is better 
so for the present. When she knows what 
an old bear I am she will be afraid to 
talk to me any more.” 

She, on her side, was equally reticent, 
so they chatted together about the world, 
of what they had read and seen, but 
never about themselves. And every day 
he found the sound of her voice sweeter 
and more soothing. 

On this particular morning he thought 
he caught a note of sadness in its quiet 
tones. 

“T heard the doctor tell you that you 
could move if you wished it,” she said 
to him as he ate his breakfast. “Shall 
you?” 

“No, I sha’n’t!” he said. “I don’t feel 
strong enough. Besides, where am I to 
go to? I like being here.” 

“Oh, you can’t really like it!” she 
said wonderingly. 
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“At any rate, if I went away I 
shouldn’t have you to talk to, should I? 
That’s what I like. I have never missed 
any human being before, but I shall miss 
you.” 

There was a little silence after this 
confession and then he heard her say 
timidly: 

“T should miss you too, Neighbor. You 
have been so good to me. The flowers—” 

“What are they this morning?” he in- 
terrupted hastily. ; 

“Roses—dark red roses.” 

“T should like to see one.” 

He heard a little scrambling move- 
ment, and presently a red blossom flut- 
tered over the top of the partition and 
dropped lightly on his coverlet. 

“See how strong I am getting!” she 
said brightly. 

He picked the flower up and held it 
to his face. He held it there a long 
time and then he laid it tenderly on the 
table beside him. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you.” 

After a moment she went on: 

“Isn’t it strange how well we have got 
to know each other? And yet I have 
never seen your face or you mine. I 
wonder if you have made a fancy picture 
of me as I have of you?” 

The Colonel lifted his head with a 
movement of trouble and surprise. The 
subject was a new one. 

“What do you imagine J look like?” 
he asked. 

She laughed. 

Usually it pleased him when she 
laughed. To-day it hurt him. He did 
not know why. 

“T can only go by what your voice 
seems to describe to me,” she said. “Do 
you know, it is rather a pleasant voice, 
so vigorous and crisp and full. It makes 
me think of a tall, strong, broad-should- 
ered man with bold features and bright 
eyes. I have added a mustache. Am I 
right ?” 

Colonel Mowbray looked at the glass 
at his bedside. 

“Yes, that’s right enough,” he said, 
and then to himself he added—“and 
there are a hundred wrinkles and the 
mustache is gray. I wonder if she has 
thought of that?” 
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But he did not ask her. He only went 
on quietly: 

“T also have drawn a picture of you. 
I am quite certain it is a correct one, 
because only one sort of woman could 
have your voice. You are very small, es- 
pecially your hands and feet. Your hair 
is fair and inclined to curl. Your eyes 
are large and clear. They look you 
straight in the face, but they are rather 
sad, as eyes go. Am I right?” 

“Tt sounds better than the reality, but 
on the whole—yes.” 

“You are very pretty.” 

“No—no! There you 
wrong!” 

Colonel Mowbray shook his head. 

“You can contradict if it amuses you,” 
he said, “but I know. You are like your 
voice—and your voice is the most beau- 
tiful thing I have ever—” 

He stopped short, startled by his own 
words and his own tone. They glowed 
with a warmth he did not recognize. 

“T beg your pardon!” he stammered. 
“But you don’t know what it has been 
to me all these weeks. I was sick and 
bitter and lonely when I first. heard it 
and then it seemed as if the embodiment 
of youth—” 

He broke off, suddenly and roughly 
reminded of the gulf of years that sep- 
arated them. It had never pained him 
as it pained him in that moment, and it 
had never seemed plain to him that, at 
all costs, she must know the truth. 

“It is perhaps as well we have never 
seen each other—” 

He began falteringly, but he got no 
further. He listened, thinking he had 
heard a smothered exclamation. 

“Did you call?” he asked. “Is there 
anything wrong?” 

There was no answer. 

“Miss Adelaide—Miss Adelaide !”’ 

The silence appalled him. He sat up, 
and in a frenzy of alarm repeated— 
“Adelaide! Adelaide !” 

Still no answer. 

Then he pressed his finger on the bell 
till the ward echoed. 
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Colonel Mowbray lay and stared into 
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the darkness. He did not know that his 
eyes were open. He had lost all con- 
sciousness of his own condition. As in 
a horrible nightmare, he seemed to have 
left himself behind and to be watching, 
helpless and wretched, a scene in which 
life and death fought out a last des- 
perate battle. 

He heard soft, hurried steps, low 
whispers; he saw a shaded light burn- 
ing on the table, the doctor bending 
over the white bed, a pale face thrown 
back upon the pillow, all its young, ten- 
der beauty overcast by the growing 
shadow. She was dying. That was what 
they had told him. There had been a 
sudden relapse and it was possible that 
she would not live to see the sunrise. 

The Colonel had said nothing. He lay 
there, his beetling brows drawn together, 
his lips compressed, his fingers twisted 
in the folds of the coverlet. The night 
hours had crept past like eternities, but 
he did not move. At one stroke all his 
powers seemed to have been paralyzed. 
His very mind refused its office. Time 
after time he had tried to think, to ex- 
plain why he was suffering, why every 
nerve, every capability of feeling was 
drawn taut with a hitherto unknown 
agony. But he could not think, could 
not reason with himself. His brain had 
become a hollow space in which the 
same sounds were echoed with torturing 
repetition. 

“She is dying—she is dying. I shall 
never hear her voice again !”” 

Further than that he could not go. 

Towards two o’clock he heard a 
new movement. The doctor had spoken ; 
the nurse answered. He could not hear 
what they said—a maddening veil seemed 
to hang between his ears and their words 
—but instinct told him that the crisis 
had come. It was as if a spell had been 
lifted from him. He raised his cramped 
hands and clasped them as he had not 
done since he was a child. His lips 
moved in an inaudible whisper. 

“Oh God, be merciful!” he prayed. 
“Spare her—let her live!” 

Then the spell bore down once more 
upon him, like a numbing cloud upon 
his senses, and he lay there, motionless, 
rigid, waiting. 
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The gray dawn broke through the 
curtained window. He did not see it; 
for him the darkness remained unal- 
tered. A ray of light fell full into his 
open eyes but he did not flinch. Only 
when the nurse entered with his breakfast 
he turned his head and looked at her. 

She understood his glance. She could 
not have mistaken it. It was full of a 
stern, relentless appeal for the truth. 
she is safe,” she said. “She will do 
well now.” 

Colonel Mowbray nodded. For the 
first time he realized that the darkness 
had lifted and that it was day. But he 
did not speak. He turned on his side 
with his face to the wall and a single 
tear rolled down his cheek and lost itself 
in the gray mustache. 

“Thank God!” he thought. “Oh, my 
little girl, thank God!” 

It was a moment of rejoicing, of an 
almost unbearable happiness, a mere mo- 
ment! Then something in his frozen, ach- 
ing brain snapped, and as for the first 
he knew that the sun had risen, 
so for the first time he knew the truth, 
for the first time saw straight into the 
mystery of his own heart. He knew now 
why he had suffered, why in that night 
he had walked through the Shadow of 
Death at the side of a woman he had 
never seen. 

He buried his face in his pillow in the 
agony of that revelation. 

“T am an old, broken man!” he cried 
to himself. “And I haved dared to love 
her—I have dared to love her!” 

Colonel Robert Mowbray stood by the 
window of the hospital waiting-room 
looking thoughtfully out on the busy 
street. In reality he saw nothing of the 
stream of life as it flowed past him. He 
was looking back through the vista of 
years—fifty years of duty well accom- 
plished and of an unbroken loneliness. 
He had never known love. He had never 
even thought of it, being proud of his 
solitary independence. Now it had come 
to him. It had revealed to him a truth 
—that he had despised the highest con- 
solation which life has to offer—but it 
had also come too late. 

“A decent man does not try to bind 
a girl to him who is young enough, prob- 
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ably, to be his child,” he argued. “It 
would be a mean, unfair thing. I care 
for her too much for that.” 

So he put love definitely out of his 
life and prepared to go back to his lone- 
liness. He had not even said good-by to 
her. For a fortnight he had lingered in 
a private room in the hospital, making 
his plans for the future, yielding per- 
haps to the temptation of hearing of her 
progress towards health and strength. 
But he asked few questions alsout her 
and sent no messages. 

“Tt is better so,” he thought. ‘‘She 
forget.” 

And now the day of departure 
come, 

The door opened. He thought it 
the doctor for whom he was waiting, 
turned. A lady stood in the doorway. 
He noticed that she was small, was 
dressed in black and heavily veiled, but 
she had no further interest for him, and 
after a curt bow he resumed his old 
attitude with his back towards her. 

Nevertheless, her presence troubled 
him. He heard her go to the table and 
turn over the papers lying there. The 
noise irritated his overstrained nerves. 
He wanted to be gone—to be alone. 

With an impatient movement 
crossed the room and rang the bell. 

“Tell Dr. Johns I am here,” he or- 
dered the servant who answered his sum- 
mons. “I should like to say good-by at 
once.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

As the door closed Colonel Mowbray 
swung around on his heel. He had heard 
a sound which sent his pulses galloping 

an exclamation in a voice he knew, 
whose accents had never ceased to haunt 
his memory. 

He saw that the lady in black had 
risen and had turned towards him, one 
hand blindly outstretched. 

Obeying a wild impulse in which every 
resolution, every thought of prudence was 
fosgotten, he caught it in his own. He 
knew it as he had known the voice. It 
was white, beautifully shaped like that 
of a pure marble statue. He lifted it to 
his lips and kissed it with all the passion 
of his lost youth. 

“Forgive me!”’ he said huskily. “For- 
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give—and forget. Think, if you like, that 
I am a mad old fool. Be pitiful and 
generous. I never meant to see you. I 
meant to go out of your fair young life. 
I never meant to darken it with my love 
—the love of an old man.” 

“Oh hush!” said trembling. 
“Don’t you understand? I thought you 
were young, Remember—I never 
even heard your name. I thought you 
were in the prime of life—and I loved 
you.” 

Her voice broke and he covered his 
face with his hands. Remorse, bitter and 
pitiless, had added itself to the burden 
of her loss. 

“Poor little girl!’ he said. “I did not 
mean to deceive you. I let things drift. 
I felt so young in heart that I never 
thought—that it was too late. I hardly 
knew that I loved you—not till they 
told me you were dying. Then I knew. 
But I will go away. You will forget me. 
Another and younger man, more fit to 
be your comrade—” 


she 


too. 
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“Hush! Hush!” she interrupted him 
again. “Don’t you understand? Will you 
never understand? You were mistaken 
from the beginning, though I did not 
know it. I, too, let things drift. You were 
just my friend, my dear unseen neigh- 
bor. And I was so lonely. But when you 
told me of the picture you had made of 
me—a young and lovely girl—then I 
knew that you had grown to be more than 
friend—that I loved you and—” 

She pushed his hands desperately 
away, forcing him to look at her. The 
veil was thrown back and he saw her 
face. 

It was indeed beautiful—as he had 
seen it in his dreams—the face of a 
sweet dear woman, but there were lines 
about the tender mouth and eyes, and 
the hair that was brushed smooth from 
the temples was gray. 

“Oh, my dear, I am an old, old 
woman!”’ she sobbed wildly from his 
shoulder. “And it was that—that which 
nearly broke my heart!” 
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” 


T was a wonderful meeting,” said her 

mother, enthusiastically. “The hall 
was crowded, and she stood there, Leon- 
ora, a gallant, clear eyed slip of a girl, 
facing them all undauntedly, encourag- 
ing them, urging them, inspiring them— 
just as some day I hope you will urge 
and encourage and inspire the whole 
world.” 

“Ves, Mother,” 
absent voice. 

“The whole audience rose to its feet 
and shouted when she’d finished. She 
looked like a young saint standing there 
—a glorious young martyr. One could 
almost see the halo—” 


said Leonora, in an 


“Did 
Mother?” 

“Leonora !”’ 

A shocked, disillusioned face turned to 
the young girl. 

Leonora sighed. 

“Tt’s more important than you'd 
think,”’ said she. “How did she do her 
hair ?” 

“Simply parted,” said her mother in- 
dignantly. “She wore a plain little Em- 
pire frock of a delicate green color. She 
looked—”’ 

“Like spring,” suggested Leonora. 
“*A girl with the grace of spring,’ the 
Woman’s Herald said. 1 suppose the 


she wear a pretty frock, 











young men were almost all convinced, 
before the end of the meeting, that 
women are born leaders of men,” finished 
the girl. 


‘Leonora !”’ 

Aunt Georgie, who was sitting by a 
little table eating sandwiches, smiled to 
herself at the mother’s shocked tone. 
She herself left these meetings less ex- 
alted than hungry. 

Leonora arose and crossed the room 
quickly, crouched down on the floor be- 
side her mother, and laid her warm 
cheek on the delicate white hand. She 
adored her mother. So beautiful, so 
clever, so spiritual, so brave. She had 
actually been to prison for a month in 
the past winter, that lovely, delicate 
mother, for her cause. 

“If you’d been there,” said her 
mother sadly, “you’d have understood. 
You should have seen the money pour- 
ing in. I had only taken a few pounds—” 

“Fortunately,” Aunt Georgie mur- 
mured, with a wicked side-glance at her 
sister-in-law. 

“But I threw my ruby bangle into the 
plate.” 

“Tt was a very pretty bangle.” 

Leonora regretfully kissed the white 
wrist it had once adorned. Then she got 
up quickly and went out of the French 
window to the terrace and leaned over 
the stone balustrade. The garden was 
very black in the shadows, but the lawn 
was white; the fish-pond a lake of silver. 

A round yellow moon stared at her 
over the black branch of the cedar tree 
and a nightingale gurgled somewhere 
close by. Leonora’s face was round and 
young and very sweet. Her eyes were 
large and of an exquisite blue, and there 
was a certain shy surprised quality in 
her smile which was very taking. She 
found a book lying by the seat, where she 
had been sitting before the others came 
in. She picked it up with a queer little 
glance. ‘‘Women and Economics,” was 
its honorable title. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. 
talked to her sister-in-law in a 
voice. 

“What is the matter with Leonora?” 
she asked, sadly. 

Aunt Georgie smiled. 


Ingestre 
low 
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“It’s her name, I think,” she said 
briskly. “I knew what would happen if 
you called her Leonora. It’s all rubbish 
to say that the rosc by any other name 
would smell as sweet. She’d been quite 
another creature if you’d called her 
‘Edith’ or ‘Ethel’ or ‘Maud.’ ” 

“But nothing has happened, only she 
seems so strange and unresponsive. All 
these other young girls are wildly inter- 
ested in the Movement. These young ar- 
dent creatures, fresh from school, are 
our most useful helpers. They delight in 
the difficulties of—” 

“Exciting new game, perhaps?” Aunt 
Georgie suggested cynically. 

Mrs. Ingestre rose in displeased si- 
lence. 

Aunt Georgie poured more chocolate 
out of a silver pot. 

“Leonora isn’t in love, is she?” she 
asked, abruptly. 

“Oh, no,” said Leonora’s mother, with 
a smile. “She never sees any men here. 
The men she meets in the Movement 
don’t seem to interest her. She has a 
good deal to do and to learn before she 
thinks of marriage. She doesn’t seem to 
attract young men and I’m not sorry to 
see it. She hasn’t got that free, broad- 
minded, gallant bearing which makes 
the modern girl so charming.” 

“No?” said Aunt Georgie, reflectively. 
“Yet the other sort of girl had a way of 
pleasing, once? And so there’s no young 
man? Well—of course, you’d know.” 

“Of course I should,” said Mrs. In- 
gestre with dignity. “Leonora has never 
had any reason to keep secrets from me. 
The Modern Mother is a companion to 
her child. She keeps young with her—” 

“T sometimes wonder if Leonora isn’t 
a good deal older than her parent,” said 
the aunt, thoughtfully. “But it’s much 
too damp for her to stand out there 
moon-gazing. Come in, Leonora; come 
in, my dear. Bedtime !” 

On fine days Leonora studied in the 
garden, and when she was alone she had 
her lunch brought out there, too. She 
was nearly always alone. Sometimes she 
used to weed a little instead of reading, 
but only surreptitiously, because mother 
would have thought it a waste of time. 
Sometimes old McCutcheon, the head 















































"It isn’t my head that’s wrong,” said the gardener 
g g 


gardener, used to give her little jobs of 
planting to do to please her. She loved 
gardening. 

Her mother deplored the fact to her 
sister-in-law. 

“Give her a pair of leather gloves an’ 
let her garden,” said that lady wisely. 


“She’ll soon make her back ache, I know 
I should.” 

But Leonora’s mother knew there was 
no time to When Leonora stood 
up on the platform to be heckled, she 
must be ready for any questions. At 
present she would have burst into tears— 
or laughter, and fled in confusion if she’d 
been firmly taken in hand by an unsym- 
pathetic member of the audience. 

So Leonora had her little table and 
her books and papers taken out to the 
Syringa Glade between the apple or- 
chard and the rose-garden and she began 
her day’s task. She was to write a little 
speech on “The Hearth or the Wide 
World,” and she wrote a few sentences, 


waste. 


but when she got to “the narrowing in- 
fluence of the fireside,” she put down her 
pen to watch the under gardener at his 
work. 

He was diligently 
blooms off the pansies. 

“T say—Martins—” 

“Ves, Miss—” 

“Don’t pick the buds off, too. I saw 
you pick two buds to one dead head.” 

Martins laughed ruefully at the little 
handful of purple and yellow trophies. 

“T don’t know what I’m doing half 
the time,” he said, with a quick glance 
at her. 

“I’ve noticed that,” said Leonora 
frankly. “I’ve wondered sometimes if I 
ought not to speak to McCutcheon about 
you. Do you feel queer about your head 
—in your brain?” 

“Tt isn’t my head that’s wrong,” said 
the gardener with a rueful smile. 

Leonora watched him reflectively, but 
I don’t know what she was thinking. 


picking dead 
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Perhaps she was thinking that he was 
rather outspoken for an under-gardener. 
Yet she didn’t rebuke him for it, for one 
of the first nice things her mother had 
taught her was to be charming to the 
servants. 

“Don’t tell McCutcheon,” said the 
young man, straightening himself and 
pushing back his dark hair with his 
brown hand. 

He had very black eyes, and his skin 
was brown and freckled. His clothes 
were gray and shabby, but he had taken 
off his coat and his blue print shirt 
sleeves were fresh and becoming. 

“Don’t you get tired of your ever- 
lasting books!” he asked, abruptly tilting 
back his straw hat. 

Leonora sighed, ard shut up a thick 
tome with a bang. 

“T say—all those delphiniums in the 
perennial border want tying up. You 
ought to have done it yesterday. Let me 
do it. Give me some of that tying out of 
your pocket.” 

The gardener gave her a handful of 
the straw bass, and when she smiled her 
thanks, her eyes met his—the blue gaze 
was entangled hopelessly with the black 
gaze, and they stood quite silently for 
some seconds. 

Then Leonora spoke quietly with her 
eyes on the ground. 

“Mother wants me to have perfect 
peace for my studies. That’s why she 
took this house. She don’t want to know 
people. She hasn’t returned any calls. 
Her life is so full, you see, of really im- 
portant things—” 

“And what is your life full of?” he 
asked in a low voice. 

She flushed and looked up quickly, 
then dropped her eyes. 

“T am preparing—I mean I am too 
young to take any active part yet. It—l 
don’t think it’s a very full life yet—” 

“T could show you how to fill it,” said 
the gardener, quietly. 

Leonora sighed. 

“T wish you would,” said she. 


He dropped his harvest of pansy 
heads. 

“Do you—do you—oh !—” 

“IT mean,” said Leonora quickly, 


opening her blue eyes very wide. “I 
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mean that I’ve always loved gardening. 
I’d rather—much rather plant out tender 
annuals—or even weed, than study eco- 
nomics. But mother says we must reserve 
our energies for the human plants. She 
says the human weeds want rooting up 
first.” 

“It’s rather a big undertaking,” 
gardener remarked thoughtfully. 

And Leonora went off to tie up the 
delphiniums. 

Now, behind the syringas there was a 
path leading round to the kitchen-gar- 
den, and Aunt Georgie, who had sud- 
denly changed her mind about going to 
town with her sister-in-law, had, as luck 
would have it, chosen that particular 
spot to plant her hammock chair and 
read her novel. 

So it came about that at dinner that 
evening wise Aunt Georgie said, quite 
openly, that if she was the mistress of 
that house she should get rid of that idle 
under gardener. 

“He seems an agreeable young man,” 
said Mrs. Ingestre, absently. “I’m so 
busy now, Georgie, I don’t want to be 
worried with trifles.” 

Leonora cast a quick look at her aunt. 

‘“He’s not up to his work,” said that 
lady, briskly. “Foreign extraction—you 
can see by his coloring. Don’t trust him. 
Don’t worry ; I’ll speak to McCutcheon.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Leonora’s 
mother, gratefully. “One can always re- 
place these people, of course.” 

Could they? Leonora’s eyes hidden by 
dark lashes, were on her plate. What 
was behind all this? Easily replaced? 
Those black eyes; those long enchanted 
mornings in the garden? 

When she slipped up to her room after 
dinner, leaving the others on the ver- 
anda, Aunt Georgie turned to her sister- 
in-law. 

“I think Leonora must be a little 
lonely down here. Why not send her 
away for a change somewhere ?” 

‘“She’s quite happy here,” said the 
mother in troubled tones. “She’s quite 
happy with her books. I can’t get her to 
take an active part yet. She says she isn’t 
ready; I don’t understand her.” 

“‘She’s an Early Victorian,” said Aunt 
Georgie, promptly. “That’s why. You're 
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a Modern. She ought to sit at a tambour 
frame.” 

“She embroiders beautifully,” 
Mrs. Ingestre, sadly. “She’s quite con- 
tent to spend ours at it!” 

“She ought to make jam and cowslip 


’ 


said 


wine. 

“Leonora has always loved to go and 
mess about the kitchen.” 

“She ought to play the harp—” 

“Oh, she does,” Mrs. Ingestre smiled 
deprecatingly. “Her father insisted be- 
cause she has such pretty round arms. 
His mother used to do it, and her arms 
were just like Leonora’s.”’ 

“She wants a duenna,” Aunt Georgie 
said brusquely. 

But here Mrs. Ingestre rose with of- 
fended dignity. 

“There I differ from you,” said she 
proudly. “My child has always had per- 
fect freedom, and always shall have. 
Thank God we are not Turks, to shut 
our girls up and spy upon them.” 

Aunt Georgie shrugged her shoulders 
brutally. 

“Oh, well, if you believe in letting 
things rip, then by all means let them 
rip. It’s no affair of mine. Do you want 
those notes copied out for to-morrow 
night ?” 

“Please, dear.”’ 

The next evening the two ladies dined 
in town, for the meeting was an early 
one and Mrs. Ingestre was to take the 
chair. 

Leonora, rather pale and very quiet, 
dined alone on the terrace. Wuthers 
waited on her as usual. But once, when 
he had gone down for the créme-de- 
péches, Rose, the parlormaid slipped in 
and laid a little note by her plate. 

Leonora did not open it until she was 
alone, but I wonder what inherited in 
stinct told her so truthfully exactly what 
it would contain? 


They have sent me away. I don’t un 
derstand you. I don’t know how much 
you know or understand, but I must see 
you before I go. 

Will you come into the rose-garden 
at nine o’clock ? 


M. 


lost color came back 
read this, and a 
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to her cheeks as she 
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light was born suddenly in those child- 
ish eyes. 

Leonora had no appetite for the créme- 
de-péches when Wuthers came back with 
it, and she looked anxiously at her tiny 
enameled watch. Nine o’clock—no, a 
quarter to. She ran to the great mirror 
at the end of the drawing-room and 
stared at the young figure in the pale, 
rose-colored muslin frock, at the shining 
eyes and brilliant cheeks. She never 
thought of getting a cloak, or putting a 
scarf over her head, although the dew 
was falling fast. 

She ran out to the veranda and down 
the steps to the terrace below; then she 
stopped and waited impatiently till nine 
o’clock. She must be at least five minutes 
late. Who had taught Leonora that ? 

The gardner was waiting for her, of 
course. He was sitting on the iron seat 
in the corner of the little square rose- 
garden with his head hidden in his hands. 
He heard her light step when she came 
towards him under the pergola, and he 
rose slowly to come to meet her. 

“T had to see you again,” he said 
harshly. 

Leonora looked at him. He wore the 
old gray suit and his black head was 
uncovered. 

She met his eyes and shivered a little. 

“T want to tell you the truth,” said 
he. “I want to tell you why I have de- 
ceived you like this—” 

“T should like you to tell me,” said 
Leonora quietly. 

She went and sat down. 

He followed her and stood looking 
down at her. 

“T saw you on the platform at that 
meeting,” said he. “You were sitting be- 
hind your mother, looking down at a 
book—you had a white frock on and you 
looked tired and bored and—’” 

“On, J bored,” said 
drawing a deep breath. 

“And then suddenly you looked up—” 

“Yes?” said Leonora. 

“T was sitting in the second row near 
the end—” 

“Were you?” 

Oh, Leonora—Leonora! 

“You know I was. You saw me. I’ve 
never seen such blue eyes as yours. I 
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Leonora picked a rose from a bush by the steps 
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was watching them all night. I went to 
but | came away 
to—Oh, I know you understand. Your 


that meeting to scofn, 
eves found mine again and again—”’ 

“Vou looked so strange and out of 
place,” said Leonora simply. 

He sat down beside her. 

“IT did my best to get to know you. 
[ tried to get an introduction to your 
mother, but she wouldn’t hear of it, be- 
cause some one told her that I said I 
didn’t see why women should have a 
vote.” 

“Why did you say that?” Leonora 
asked regretfully. 

“I’m sincere, you see,” ruefully. 

“Are you?” said Leonora with a laugh. 

He flushed. 

“T mean I was. I said there would be 
a huge majority of women and we didn’t 
want the country governed by women—” 

Leonora laughed. Where—oh where 
were her principles now ? 

“T found that you knew no one in this 
neighborhood. I was at my wits’ end. 
\nd then I thought of the old story of 
Dorothy Vernon and John Manners and 
| came disguised as a gardener.” 

“You don’t make a very good gardener, 
Mr. Martinez.” 

He started. 

“Then you do know my name?” 

“Ves.”’? Leonora smiled. “You dropped 
a card one day out of your coat-pocket. 
‘Mr. Ramon Martinez,’ it said.” 

“My father was Spanish,” said he, half 
apologizing for it. “We’ve still got the 
old place in Andalusia—tumbling down. 
I’m very poor—’” 

Leonora turned and looked at him. 
Who had taught Leonora that long, 
strange look? Martinez obeyed it — 
obeved his own heart, too, and with a 
husky little laugh he came quite close 
to her and took her left hand in his. It 
was a cold little hand, too. He put his 
arm around her along the back of the 
seat and drew her head to his shoulder. 
Leonora lifted her lashes and looked at 
him again. 

“Did you think I shouldn’t remember 
those unforgettable eyes?” 

Then he kissed her and still Leonora 
didn’t speak. 

“What are we to do?” he said. “I 
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love you—I must have you, my dear— 
my dear. Leonora—you don’t want to go 
in for this hateful business. You don’t 
want to work and speak and give up your 
life to—” 

‘hen he found that Leonora” was 
quietly crying. 

“T told her,” she,said, ‘‘I told her that 
I didn’t want a public life. I said I’d 
rather have a—a happy home—and she 
was so grieved. She’s always grieved, 
never angry. She said ‘Very well—if 
you think the Woman’s Sphere is the 
Home, you shall stay at home till you’re 
sick of it.’ ”’ 

“And are you?” 

“Yes.” In a low voice. “So, I’ve given 
in. I’m weak, you know. I’ve promised 
to work for the Movement. I was tired 
of it.” 

“Wasn’t it because you were always 
alone, chiquita—dear ?” 

“I think it must have been.” 

“Was it better after I came—” 

“You know.” Leonora whispered it. 

“You do love me then?” 

The question was hardly necessary. 

“T’m afraid so. Mother says I’m behind 
the times.” 

“Thank God for it, then—” 

“She says a frank, true companion- 
ship and community of tastes are neces- 
sary for a happy marriage. She says love 
alone isn’t enough. I—hardly under- 
stand. Is ours—only—love—” 

“Do you want anything better, then?” 
he laughed softly. ““Well—we’re both in- 
terested in gardening—” 

“T don’t care,” said Leonora reck- 
lessly. “It’s enough for me. Oh—you’re 
going away—you’re going away—Oh 
when—when shall I see you again?” 

Leonora’s name had indeed irretriev- 
ably influenced her character. 

And the charming Mrs. Ingestre stood 
on a platform in her beautiful evening- 
dress, with an eager light in her exalted 
spiritual eyes, and begged her sister- 
women to give up everything in life 
they held most dear, and throw them- 
selves heart and soul into the Great 
Work of the Regeneration of Women. 

And in the rose garden under the 
round vellow eye of the summer moon, 
young Martinez told Leonora over and 


























over again that he loved her and that it 
was impossible for him to live without 
her. What she ought to have done as 
a modern girl was to have told him 
firmly that he must go and make money ; 
that poverty kills love. 

What she did do, benighted little 
creature, was to cling to him and say: 
“T love you—I love you—lI can’t give 
you up. Don’t—don’t let them make me 
give you up.” 

“No one can make you give me up,” 
said Martinez sensibly. 

“I’m so weak-willed,” she murmured. 
“Aunt Georgie says it’s because my 
name’s Leonora. Do you think I should 
have fallen in love with you so quickly 
if my name had not been Leonora?” 

“I’m glad your name is Leonora,” said 
he with a happy laugh. 

“T oughtn’t to meet you secretly,” 
said Leonora wistfully. “I’m honest, 
even if I am Early Victorian. Can’t you 
go in ardently for Woman’s Suffrage or 
something ?” 

“I’m honest, 
gravely. 

“T never thought of that,” said Leo- 
nora naively. 

Yet, weak as Leonora was, when they 
parted that night, she said it must be 
until she could meet him honestly. She 
said he must get to know her mother. 
What she ought to have done as a mod- 
ern girl was to go straight in and have 
it out with her mother, and demand that 
her lover should be received at the 
house. 

What she did, was to hug her secret 
to her foolish heart, cry herself to sleep 
over it, and dream of an early grave and 


too,” said Martinez 


a marble tomb hidden in white roses 
with a suitable inscription. 
“Those whom the Gods love die 


young,” said Leonora tragically, when 
she awoke with her absurd grief in the 
middle of the night. 

Young Martinez, made of solider 
stuff, tried to get to know Mrs. Ingestre. 
In fact, he got an introduction to her 
and made himself extremely charming 
in his unscrupulous Spanish way, but 
that lovely lady, beloved and admired 
by so many, was blind to his dark graces 
and alluring ways. She was so deaf and 
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blind to everything but her work that 
it was impossible for him to make any 
impression on her unless he deliberately 
humbugged and played a part, and that 
a certain mulish, stiff-necked pride would 
not allow. 

Aunt Georgie spoke of him at the 
dinner-table one night and then Leonora 
knew that her lover was taking steps. 

“He’s a handsome boy,” said Mrs. 
Ingestre absently. “Did you leave those 
pamphlets in your room, Georgie? Yes, 
oh, quite handsome.” 

“Fine eyes,” said Aunt Georgie. 

“Oh quite. He has Spanish blood, 
too. That accounts for his archaic ideas 
about a woman’s position. They say he 
has a title, too—if he cared to claim 
it—in Spain.” 

“T’ve heard of castles in those parts,’ 
said Aunt Georgie, and then the matter 


dropped. 
Leonora lived on her heart for a 
month. He was not to write to her be- 


cause she could not get her letters with- 
out her mother seeing them. She met 
him-—once or twice—then had had to 
hide him at the sound of Aunt Georgie’s 
voice, and after that she refused to meet 
him again. 

She said she was weak, but I think 
Leonora was stronger than she knew. 

Young Martinez was not so patient, 
and the spirit of romance was alive in his 
breast. He would have come openly to 
see her if she had allowed it, but she 
wouldn’t hear of it. He could not come 
as a gardener after his dismissal. What 
was he to do? 

The Spirit of Romance and Adventure 
and the traditions of old Spain showed 
him a way—showed him a troubadour 
singing under the barred windows of his 
beloved. 

Leonora, sitting on the terrace with 
her tiresome books, longing for her lover, 
found her silence and solitude rudely 
broken by a loud and clanging barrel- 
organ on the path below. A little wicked 
faced monkey scrambled up the grassy 
slope and climbed over the stone balus- 
trade to squat there in his scarlet coat 
with his thin brown tail hanging over, 
and offer her a scarlet cap. 

“Tsn’t it a lovely organ, miss ?” 
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lhe parlor-maid appeared at the win 
dow with Leonora’s hot milk on a tray. 

Leonora looked the dark 
eyed foreign person smiling and sweep- 
low bows on the path below, and 
startled—shocked— 
amused and very glad. 

“Is it?” she said nervously. 
he playing, Rose ?” 

“He’s playing ‘Love Me and the 
World is Mine,’ Miss Leonora. Silly 
words them love songs have. Love him 
and the world is Avs. Not a word about 
her, mind you? Hard work and plenty 
of it—that’s what she’ll get. Oh them 
songs.” 

“I'll go down and give him 
thing,” said Leonora with a pink face. 

Che maid followed her with her eyes 


down at 


ing 


5 


stared white-faced, 


“What's 


some 


as she ran down the steps. 
“Ah, senorita,’ she heard, 
not give to me a rose—yes?” 
Leonora picked a red rose from a 
bush by the foot of the steps. 
“Tike his cheek,” said Rose, leaning 


+s a 
will you 


over much interested. 

[he black-eyed organ-grinder stuck 
it behind his ear. 

“Silly!” said Rose with scorn. “I’ve 
never seen a young man do nothing of 
that before.” 

“Gracias, senorita,’ said t 
grinder, casting a regretful 
the parlor-maid. “J/w) hermosa—can't 
you send that girl in?” 

leonora, very red and confused, looked 
up. 

“Rose—will you ask cook for 
little hard biscuits and nuts for the mon 
key—And lemonade for the—for 
his master ?”’ 

Rose disappeared. 

“Don’t touch 
hastily. “The 
eyes.” 

" “But I must see you—I must tell you 
—We can’t go on like this. Darling—”’ 

“Oh-—do take care,” said poor Leon 
ora. ‘‘Aunt will be in in a 
moment.” 

[he unscrupulous one tilted his hat 
well over his eyes, bold with confiden e 


ne organ- 
glance at 


} 
i 


some 


some 


Leonora said, 


thousand 


me,” 


house has a 


Georgie 


now. 
“To-night,” 
again, at 


said he quickly. “In the 


rose-garden nine. Oh, you 
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must come. You must come. I’ve got 
something to tell you. There’s that—that 
confounded girl!” 

He turned the handle of the organ 
vigorously, and to the strains of “When 
the Sunset Turns the Ocean’s Blue to 
Gold,” Leonora said she would come— 
just this once, but never again. 

She went—once—again—again, again. 
She met him there every evening for a 
week, and every evening he made the 
most charming love to her; he cajoled, 
persuaded, kissed her into a promise—re- 
vealed to her the wonderful, daring, de- 
lightful scheme. Friday night he told her 
everything finally, but on Saturday 
morning something was forgotten. The 
organ came again, the little wicked 
brown monkey jumped into her arms and 
chattered and scolded her, and under and 
cover of a horrible tune called ‘“Sea- 
weed,” Leonora heard that she must be 
there on Sunday evening again without 
fail. 

“T can’t come on Sunday—Oh, mon- 
key, go on chattering. They will be at 
home all day. We should be caught.” 

“No, we shouldn’t. You must slip out 
while they are having their coffee on the 
veranda.” 

Sunday was an awful day. Leonora 
clung to her mother and never let her 
out of her sight, pressing little attentions 
and services of love upon her. And at 
nine o’clock she vanished. 

At half-past nine, Mrs. Ingestre rose 
from her chair by the balustrade and 
leaned over looking at the white garden, 
black shadowed by the cedars and cy- 
presses. 

““Georgie—one forgets sometimes how 
exquisite a garden can look in the moon- 
light. I’m going down to Leonora. I 
sometimes think that child must be 
rather lonely—One gets so deeply en- 
grossed—” 

“Ves” 
“fone does. 

I.eonora’s mother walked slowly down 
the broad path under the terrace, to the 
Italian garden: through that—finding 
no Leonora there—to the pergola which 
led to the rose-garden. The entrance to 
the little garden was almost choked by 
the climbing orange rose which covered 


said Aunt 


” 


Georgie, gruffly, 














| can’t give him up 


. 
o 
en 
~ 
° 
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Oh 


‘| can't— 
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the pergola, and she stopped in surprise 
murmuring voice which broke 


at the low 
softly upon her listening ear. 

Leonora’s? And not alone? 

Leonora’s voice was very low and half 
broken by sobs, but she was so near that 
it. was possible to catch most of what 
she was saying. 

“I'll read the letter to you if you like,” 
she said, sorrowfully. 

“What letter?” said the man’s voice. 

“The letter to poor Mother.” 

Mrs. Ingestre started. Her 
sense that this eaves-dropping was not 
fair had almost thrust her from her hid- 
ing-place. But this letter to her? If it was 
to her she would have a right to hear it 


confused 


now. 

She kept very still. The rustling she 
made might have been the rustling of 
the summer wind amongst the roses. 

\ paper crackled. Leonora, in a voice 
interspersed with sobs, began to read: 


“My Daritinc MotTHER—” 


> 


“She really is my darling mother, Ra- 
mon. You know that, don’t you?” 


“My Daritinc MoTHER: 

“It breaks my heart to leave you like 
this, but I can’t—I can’t give him up 
We can’t live without each other. 
We've been trying hard— 

“7 haven't,” said Martinez, with a soft 
little laugh. “I never meant to—’’ 
Leonora went on. 


“I didn't see him for a whole month. 


I know you disapproved of his princi- 
ples and opinions, and I know you'll 
scorn and despise me when [| tell you 
that I quite quite agree with him that a 
woman's sphere is..the home. I know 
we’re the downtrodden sex, but I don’t 
believe he means to tread on me—” 


“Not yet,” said Martinez, calmly. 


So when he came disguised first as a 
gardener and then as a monkey— 


“Teonora!”’ 


“Disguised with a monkey and a bar 
rel-organ, playing ‘Love Me and the 
World is Mine,’ with a handle, I 
couldn’t hold out any longer. We are 
going to be married by special license 
to-morrow, and you will find the organ 
the monkey in the little tool shed 
end of the orchard. They are 
only hired, so please return them. We 
are going to Spain, to Ramon’s ‘place 


and 


at the 
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there, He’s poor, but I don’t care. He 
says can live on almost nothing 
there. I should like to live on oranges 
and tortillas and things with him. Oh, 
Mother, darling, do forgive me. It isn’t 
because I love you too little, it’s because 
I love him too much.” 


Mrs. Ingestre broke into a sudden 
little laugh and pushed back the curtain 
of green which hid her from the lovers. 
In her white dress, with the black lace 
over her fair hair, the pretty pale mother 
looked almost as young as her child. 

“Mother !” 

Leonora started 


one 


and sprang to her 
feet. 

Martinez rose, too, with a rueful little 
smile, half-ashamed—half-relieved, I be- 
lieve. 

What Leonora ought to have done as 
a Modern girl was to have stayed bravely 
by her lover and firmly demanded her 
right to live her life in her own way. 

Hopeless to the last, what she did, 
poor child of a bygone age, was to run 
up to her mother with a little sob, put 
her warm young arms around her neck 
and cry piteously. 

“T can’t—Oh, 
him up.” 

“Have I asked you to give him up, 
Leonora?” Mrs. Ingestre said quietly. 

Leonora startled, stared at her. 

sut—you meant me to be so ad- 
vanced. You meant me to speak at meet- 
ings—You had everything all cut and 
dried and planned out. You are wrapped 
up in the Movement. You love it. It’s 
your life. You would never have let me 
marry anyone who had different—” 

“Oh—Leonora—” 

Mrs. Ingestre held the girl in her arms 
and suddenly kissed her passionately. 
“First of all, I love my little girl—” said 
she. 

And Leonora, looking up bewildered, 
saw that her mother’s eyes were wet. 

Martinez stood iti but he 


Mother, I can’t give 


waiting did 
not speak. What, indeed, could he say ? 

“You belong to another age,” the 
mother said, in a voice half-sorrowful, 
half-amused to Martinez, still holding 
the girl in her arms. 

“Oh, I see that it is all too true. Leon- 
ora will never be a Modern girl. She be 
longs to an age of secrecy, of stern par- 
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ents—of young romance, when girls were 
princesses locked up in enchanted tow- 
ers.” 

Leonora clung to her, laughing almost 
hysterically. 

Martinez came a little nearer. 

“If we had known,” he said quickly, 
“that you wouldn’t have—minded—that 
you would have taken it like this—but 
we—lI’m afraid we’ve behaved rather—”’ 

Leonora put out a little comforting 
hand to him without looking up. 

“Ah. Mr. Martinez,” said her mother 
slowly, “you mustn’t run away with her 
to-morrow. You must send away the 
oach and postillions and wait for the 
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orange blossoms. Come in, my dear—my 
foolish, dear little girl. Come with us, 
Mr. Martinez! You, too, are behind the 
age, you know. You belong to a world of 
disguises and secret meetings ; a world of 
troubadours, sighing and playing be- 
neath the castle windows. But you must 
wait a little while for your enchanted 
princess, I am afraid. You can’t live on 
Love’s Young Dream and—oranges— 
even in—” 

“Even in what?” said Leonora, with 
one hand clinging to her lover, the other 
around her mother’s neck. 

“Even in a Castle in Spain,” said 
Mrs. Ingestre. 


The Grip of Time 


BY EDWARD B. WATERWORTH 


[% spite of our prohibitive order,” re 

marked President Jessup of the State 
University, as he sat in the library of his 
home conferring with the Dean, “I am 
convinced the secret societies are still 
conducting their initiations among the 
students.” 

Professor Wernham, the 
ded in regretful acquiescence. 

“The matron told me,” he remarked 
with disapproval, “that she is certain the 
young ladies also have a sorority in ac 
tive operation.” 

“She made the same report to me, 
after making a round of the girls’ dor- 
mitories,” said the President. ‘She no- 
ticed one of the inmates bore marks on 
her—er—lower limb that could only 
have come from that unfortunate prac- 
tice of imprinting the initial letters of a 
society upon a new candidate with sil- 
ver nitrate.” 

“T thought that foolish custom was 


Dean, nod- 


confined to the men!” exclaimed the 
Dean with some curiosity. 
“Apparently not,” responded the 


President, sadly. “Moreover, the young 
lady in question showed anything but a 
proper spirit in the matter. When the 
matron questioned her, she merely 


laughed and said the marks were a secret. 





When reproved for allowing such dis- 
figurement, the girl’s reply was alto- 
gether frivolous. I believe she said she 
was in the habit of wearing clothing over 
her—er—extremities—when in public.” 

“And yet,” said the Dean, in a spirit 
of mild charity, after both had smoked 
for a time in silence, “we took a great in- 
terest in our own fraternity years ago— 
Harry.” 

“Yes—James,” replied the President, 
with the stiffness of the unaccustomed 
address, yet unbending somewhat. “Yes, 
we did. We surely would have resented 
any intereference with the society. That 
is,’ he hastily amended, ‘we would not 
have done so if there had been any good 
cause for action by the college authori- 


” 


’ 


ties. 

“Qur initiations were much more con- 
servative than those of late years seem to 
be,” objected the Dean. 

“Quite so,” agreed the President. 
“And that is why I intend to issue a no- 
tice placing all students upon their honor 
not to join any such organization. Some 
misguided spirits among the classmen 
seem to think the rule abolishing Greek 
letter societies was an immense joke.” 

“We certainly find most disrespectful 
utterances concerning it in the college 
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said Dean Wernham, with some 


’ agreed the President, suppress 


ra smile, 1e thought of a cartoon of 


} 


previous week in which the Dean was 


central and most undignified figure, 
“but the honor clause has usually proven 
effective.” 

“Returning to the initiation,” began 
the Dean, in pained criticism, “a 
last 
men—a 


case 
occurred year wherein one of the 
young most excellent student 
who boarded at my house—had a new 
suit of clothes completely ruined. You 
know the trunk slide at the opera- 
house ?” 

‘I certainly know nothing of such a 
resort,” coldly answered the President, 
Who Was also a deat on. 

“Of course, not from experience,” 
added the Dean, in apologetic 
tones, “but I thought you might have 
heard of it. It seems that the stage-door 
leading from the auditorium over the 
drug store is connected with the alley by 
a slide, down which the paraphernalia of 
theatrical shoved. 
This slide is generally kept greased—at 
least, so I deducted upon seeing young 
Melbourne when he returned from his 
initiation last year 

“What had the opera-house slide to do 
with it ?”’ asked the President in surprise. 

a | replied the Dean, “that 
the fraternity members, regardless of his 
garments, conducted him to the top of 
the slide several times and shot him into 
a blanket below. His clothes were com- 
pletely ruined. But he seemed te disre- 
gard destruction, in view 
of the fact that he could wear an Alpha 
Beta pin.” 

“T fail to see where that is a cause for 
rejoicing,” commented the President, 
with a touch of his old satire. For 
into the 


hastily 


companies can be 


seems,” 


this needless 


1 
} 


ne had 
been initiated, years before, 
Sigma Zeta order. 

“Nor do I understand it,” agreed the 
Dean, who had once also proudly worn 
the sigma Zeta badge. 

“If they confined damage to their own 
belongings, less criticism would arise,”’ 
continued the President after a short 
“but considerable sentiment was 
occasioned by the actions of the fraterni 


pause, 


ties last year. It seems that one society 
-—--which one I was unable to learn—en- 
rolled six members at the same time. One 
of the absurd demands made upon these 
candidates was that they should, in some 
fashion, carry a cow and Vose Samuel’s 
old mule into the organ loft of the Bap- 
tist Church, Saturday evening.. When the 
janitor opened the doors for Sabbath 
School the next morning, he could not re- 
move the animals in time for services and 
the session had to be postponed. As a 
member of the congregation, I came in 
for much undeserved censure.” 

“T recall that episode,” said the Dean, 
struggling with a smile. 

“They also,” proceeded the President 
with some malice, as he noted the other’s 
expression, “hung crépe on the Metho- 
dist Church door and posted both on the 
church fence and at the postoffice that, 
on account of the illness of the Rever- 
end Doctor Meisenberg and the death of 
a prominent member of the congregation, 
there would be no services that day.” 

“That was an outrage amounting to 
sacrilege,” angrily exclaimed the Dean, 
who member of the church in 
question. “We had invited a noted mis- 
sionary to speak, and but a handful was 
present.” 

“There is also the lack of dignity in 
some of their methods to be considered,” 
continued the President. “I am a great 
friend, as you know, of Fred Wayne's 
father. Fred was a most excellent mathe- 
matician last year—so much so, that I 
decided to award him the junior prize. I 
wrote his father asking him to drop down 
and surprise his son, knowing that Fred 
had no idea he would receive the medal 
on class day. I met Mr. Wayne person- 
ally at the depot, just before Commence- 
ment, and it seems Fred was initiated at 
the same time. The first glimpse his 
father and I caught of the young man 
was when we reached Main Street, where 
we saw him rolling a peanut down the 
thoroughfare with a toothpick. It seems 
that this idea was the final step in his 
admission to some fraternity. It was a 
most painful sight, as the college band 
was following him, playing popular airs. 

“There are other actions of the sort 
still more ridiculous, such as bringing 


Was a 
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disorder into classes. One society in- 
sisted, lasted year, upon its pledged can- 
didates attending either in dressing- 
gowns or dress-suits. It was not until 
several were suspended that the practice 
was discontinued.” 

“T recently objected,” broke in the 
Dean, “to having a party serenade my 
daughter after one of their nonsensical 
meetings. They brought with them a 
candidate who was compelled to imper- 
sonate a monkey and to crouch in a cor- 
ner by the sofa. One of his companions 
held him by a chain and bore an organ. 
Sophia seemed to find something laugh- 
able in the occasion, although she had 
never seen the young man before and 
was allowed to address him only as 
‘Monk!’ ” 

“In my day, I would never have con- 
sented to such humiliation before a 


young lady,” said the President, haught- 
ily. 

“Nor I,” agreed the Dean. “And yet,” 
he added, as his voice grew thoughtful 
and he gazed unseeingly into the fire, 
“we had great times in the old days, 


Harry.” 

“Yes, James,” said the President 
softly, also looking dreamily at the 
flames, as the memory of years long 
passed returned to him, “Yes, yes. There 
was a bond in the fraternity then that we 
felt. Do you remember that last night be- 
fore we went to the war—soon before 
Shiloh? How the bonfires were lit on the 
old campus out here and how many of 
the boys in the Student Volunteers were 
of our order? We were proud of them— 
prouder I recall than I had ever been 
before. We left a lot of them behind us, 
but there was not one that we could not 
have taken even more pride in, if he had 
been able to come back with those that 
were left. 

“Tt was in the old barn back there— 
father’s barn in those days—that we held 
the initiations of all those who have gone 
ahead of us. I suppose,” he added ab- 
ruptly, in a changed tone, “that it would 
be available for one of the ceremonies of 
our times.” 

“Let’s go out and take a look at the 
old place,” suggested the Dean, rising 
suddenly. “I have never bee? inside the 
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barn since the reunion there in 1869, 
when so many of the old faces were miss- 
ing.” 

The President nodded silently, and 
picking up the lamp led the way through 
the rear door of the house, across the 
broad yard and toward the ancient brick 
structure which rose before them in the 
still fall air. Inside could be heard the 
rustling of hay, and, as the two pushed 
open the wide doors and entered, the 
placid faces of the family horse and cow 
turned toward them in mute interroga- 
tion, as the animals ceased their munch- 
ing to gaze at the intruders, 

“Mind the ladder,” cautioned the 
President, as he picked his unaccustomed 
way laboriously upward; ‘‘we’re neither 
of us as spry as we were when we came 
this way last time.” 

“It was nothing for us then,” re- 
marked the Dean, clumsily placing one 
foot beside the other as he rose from 
rung to rung. “We carried some pretty 
heavy candidates up between us. It didn’t 
seem steep, at that, in those days. It cer- 
tainly did not trouble you as much as it 
does now.” 

“T am carrying a lamp, you see,” re- 
sponded the President curtly, somewhat 
on the defensive. 

Reaching the top, he rather ostenta- 
tiously aided the Dean to rise over the 
final step. Then, holding the lamp above 
his head, he gazed about him. The dusty 
interior was like that of many another 
structure of its kind, but the two glanced 
around with interest, pointing to spot 
after spot whereon some event of note 
in the olden days had occurred. 

“There’s the opening the hay used to 
be thrown down,” said the Dean, point- 
ing to a square orifice in one corner. 
“Do you remember how we used to drop 
a man to the floor below? It generally 
scared the breath out of him.” 

“Yes,” responded the President, nod- 
ding to the cobwebby rafters, ‘and there 
is the old pulley on which we used to 
swing a newcomer.” 

“Why, here’s the old transparency in 
the corner,” cried the Dean. “It evi- 
dently has never been disturbed.” 

The President stepped to a long 
frame, covered with dingy paper, which 
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stood the wall, and placed the 
lamp on a small shelf behind it. ‘The 
light, shining through the dust and grime 
of years, revealed the outlines of a skel- 
eton with a great repulsive leer painted 


against 


in lurid colors on the front. 

“That startled many a man when we 
suddenly unbandaged his eyes,” laughed 
the Dean. “Do you remember that they 
were always at a loss to realize where 
they were—particularly after we hoisted 
them up from Where is that 
old door a 

“Be careful or you'll slip down one 
of those the floor,’’ cautioned 
the other, fumbling in the gloom 
the low side wall. “Ah, here we are.” 

A moment of wrenching at the long 
disused catch was awarded by a sudden 
creak, as the bolt slid back and a small 
door, after a moment of resistance, 
opened outwards to the alley in the rear. 

“They used to haul the horse-feed up 
on this beam,” remarked the President, 
putting his hand above his head; ‘and 
do you recall how we used to march 
new men around town, bringing them 
over the lot back here and then hoisting 
the same way? Why—what’s 


outside ? 


holes in 


along 


them up 
that ?” 
Just across the alley was a lot, bear- 


ing a heavy crop of weeds and having 


in its center the ruins of a long disused 
arbor. In this structure, plainly visible 
in the October moonlight, could be seen 
a blindfolded figure with hands tied be- 
hind its back seated on an old bench. 

Attitude, hour, and appearance were 
unmistakable. It was a candidate for 
some secret order, left for the time by 
those who had him in charge, as part of 
his initiation. And this in spite of the 
prohibitive order! 

The two officers of the faculty looked 
at each other with faces suddenly grown 
stern. Such open defiance of a college 
rule brought them from their reminis- 
cences to the present—and to their of- 
ficial capacities. With one accord they 
descended the ladder, quickly opened 
the rear door of the barn and hurried 
toward the arbor. 

The hooded figure rose as they ap 
proached. The Dean was almost on the 
point of uttering a chuckle, as old mem- 
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when 
and 


ories once more returned to him, 
he recalled the circumstances 
coughed portentously instead. 

With dignified mein, the President 
stepped forward, laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of the boy and cleared his 
throat to speak. Then, at an exclamation 
from the Dean, he paused in wondering 
hesitation. On the lapel of the candi- 
date’s coat gleamed the pledge of his 
own old fraternity—the Sigma Zeta! 

For a moment the old men 
staring at each other. Memory of another 
night when he himself had stood in that 
same arbor, then in its days of use, rose 
in the mind of the Dean. 
of the nervous fashion in which he had 
guarded rear portions of his anatomy 
at his own initation, half a century be- 
fore, surged in the mind of the Presi- 
dent. Each could appreciate the .feel- 
ing of the boy before them, and in the 
Dean’s eyes shone a look of regret and 
his lips half opened in an unspoken 
query. But the President shook his head. 
This infraction of his edict could not 
be overlooked. 

Again he began to speak and the boy 
started nervously. 

The Dean chuckled audibly. 

“Wait!” he half breathed. 

President Jessup lcoked at him re- 
provingly, yet hesitated. Once more he 
essayed to speak, again paused and again 
looked at the Dean. In spite of himself 
he smiled softly. 

The next instant, each firmly grasping 
an arm of the candidate, they were hur- 
rying him toward the barn, the door of 
which presently softly behind 
them. 


stood 


Recollections 


closed 


It was a dismayed assemblage that 
gathered in the boarding-house occupied 
entirely by members of the Sigma Zeta 
fraternity an hour later. Two frantic 
and excited scouts had returned with a 
tale of how they had conducted their 
charge about town, how they had heard 
pedestrians before and behind them on 
the walks, how they had concealed the 
candidate in an arbor, while keeping 
watch and how, upon their return, he 
had disappeared. 

In amazed silence they gazed at one 
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another. Vituperation had been heaped 
upon the conductors, until there was no 
nger gratification in that course. 

‘It’s some of those guys from the dor- 
mitory,’ groaned the chairman. ‘They 
must have been following you around 
town all the time. They’re sore on frats 

nd will think it’s a great joke to lead 

im up before all those Barbs, have a 
good time with him, and turn him loose. 
He’ll think it a part of the regular 

remony.” 

“But wont they have the laugh on us 
to-morrow ?” moaned the secretary. 

Thereupon ways and means were at 

nce proposed and discussed at length, 
f getting back at the barbarians who 
had so far forgotten their low plane in 
the undergraduate life of the institution 
as to interfere in the operation of their 
lofty superiors. A ducking would be too 
good for them; the town-pump could 
still be depended upon. It had served its 
secondary purpose in the past and might 
very well be resorted to again. Or incar- 
ceration in the “haunted house,” two 
miles from town! That proposal met 
with loud applause. The notorious ti- 
midity of “barbs” made it all the more 
desirable. 

A loud knock and the shuffling of feet 
on the porch suddenly ended the discus- 
sion. For one moment the members 
gazed at each other, then, as if by one 
accord, they leaped toward the door. 
Before them, still blindfolded and much 
the worse for wear, was their missing 
candidate. To his breast was pinned a 
sheet of paper on which was scrawled: 

“Latest sub-rosa member of Sigma 
Zeta.” 

While three “brothers” dashed through 
the yard in a vain attempt to discover the 
perpetrators, others, forgetful of the rit- 
ual, tore the bandage from the eyes of 
the astonished Morrison and excitedly 
demanded an explanation. The candi- 
date could only recount a tale, hovvever, 
which brought forth expressions of wild 


incredulity, until his earnestness con- 
vinced his hearers of its truth. 

He told how he had been hoisted 
through space to a dark chamber where 
a frightful image of death was suddenly 
flashed before him, after he had been 
swung violently through the air. He told 
how he had been thrown from some 
height upon a pile of hay or straw, which 
broke his fall; of riding an animal he 
presumed to be a goat, and of the read- 
ing of an impressive charge to him by 
some person who intoned the words with 
priestly solemnity. 

Cautious questioning and finally spec- 
ific examination revealed the fact that it 
was the ritual of their own fraternity 
he had heard, that he knew the grip, 
the pass-word, and the secret signs of 
the order, and that, so far as routine was 
concerned, he had been properly put 
through a regulation initiation. 

“Tt’s some of those blamed alumni 
playing their tricks,” snorted the chair- 
man. ““They’ve always wanted to get 
even because we wont let them take part 
in the initiations. It’s a shame to cut us 
out of it this way. Unless,” he added 
hopefully, “to make things entirely reg- 
ular, Brother Morrison would prefer to 
be initiated over again.” 

But Brother Morrison, conscious of 
the hardness of the chair on which he was 
seated, expressed himself with firmness 
as not in favor of any such course. 


The Dean, somewhat disheveled but 
with a smile illuminating his face, sat 
smoking thoughtfully in the President’s 
library.. The President, leaning against 
the mantel, stood for a time in silence 
gazing down at the dying embers of the 
fire. 

“Do you know,” he said finally and 
with thoughtful precision, “I have been 
thinking the matter over and have de- 
cided to rescind my order which for- 
bade Greek letter societies in the uni- 
versity.” 
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CANNOT offer any reason for hav- 

ing been at the Nickelodeon Palace 
at all, certainly of all nights to have 
been there that night! Of course, if I 
were my friend Barton, I probably 
would not search for a reason; simply 
let it pass that naturally I was in the 
blazing building—just as I might be ex- 
pected at the particular corner of Broad- 
way and Times Square, where the taxi- 
cab was crushed between the north and 
south bound cable-cars; or strolling by 
chance through the rotunda of the fa- 
mous old St. Charles when the distin- 
guished senator fired three shots into a 
passing editor whose political views he 
did not share; or carelessly flicking the 
ashes from my cigaret against the mas- 
sive statue at the foot of Victoria Street 
at the very moment when Kingston felt 
the first shock of the quake that later 
shook it into ruins. I might have been a 
any of those places at any of those times ; 
but it just happens that I was not. I 
might not have been in Denver that night 
in July; but it just happens that I was. 

I had caught the notion of stopping 
off in Denver on my way to San Fran- 
cisco to look up a chap I had chummed 
with, rather, at Cambridge. However, -s 
we had not seen each other since we had 
started out into the world six years be- 
fore—with diplomas in our hands and 
confidence in our hearts—had, in fact, 
drifted in totally different directions, it 
was no crushing blow when I found that 
he was not in town; had simply gone to 
Colorado Springs for the polo season. 
Truth to tell, I felt his absence less 
keenly than my own presence in a city 
where I knew no one, where I was forci- 
bly stalled for the night instead of 
steaming on my way through to the coast. 

However, I realize that a necessary 


night in Denver still hardly explains or 
justifies a visit to a little moving-picture 
theatre, the least promising and most re- 
mote that I came on in my long, aimless 
walk. No: all said and done, Barton’s 
way is best. Simply accept it that the 
place in which I finally sat to rest my 
tired legs was the Nickelodeon Palace, 
and make as much of it or as little as you 
like. 

The little wooden structure, wedged 
in between two brick office buildings of 
considerable size, was so flimsy that one 
instinctively lightened one’s trend on en- 
tering it, lest the whole affair collapse 
in a heap. Its white and gilded frontage 
reached a full half-story higher than it- 
self and was ornate with vaguely Ren- 
aissance effects. The stuffy auditorium 
was rather long and very narrow. Yet, 
small as it was, it was too large for its 
audience. There were few women: not 
more than six or seven, I should say. 
There probably were twenty men and 
boys, with, for the most part derbys 
tilted back on their heads and cigarets 
hanging from between discolored lips. 
In all, a scant assortment, I must admit, 
for the most easily satisfied amateur stu- 
dent of odd types, of “atmospheres,” of 
unfamiliar points of view. 

But few as my fellow auditors were, 
I could not distinguish them at first. On 
entering I found the hall darkened for a 
long series of farcical adventures shown 
in moving-pictures. It was a peculiarly 
infantile and stupid exhibition, not at all 
improper but simply a puerile potpourri 
of childish clowning. Yet it was this very 
affair that excited my curiosity as to 
what type I should find the accompany- 
ing pianist to be when the lights went 
up. It was not so much the rhythm, lilt. 
variety of his touch: such qualities, it 
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seems to me, are often found in odd 
places of this and less harmless sorts. 
Nor was what struck me most his ex- 
pressiveness—humor, melancholy, dash, 
authority, sentiment—as he ambled 
through the changing airs. It was the 
airs themselves. It pulled me up a bit to 
hear snatches of the lighter Tschaikow- 
sky, of Offenbach, of Nicolai, leaping 
out from amongst the cheap waltzes and 
ragtime tinkle of the day. And each was 
applied with such unaffected knowledge, 
such quaint aptness, such spontaneously 
playful humor, heightening the crude 
comedy and sharpening points for people 
too dull to suspect. 

When we had reached the end of a 
long series of pictures illustrating a 
tramp’s robbery of a motor-car and the 
hot pursuit of him, and the lights were 
thrown on, I must admit that the pianist 
disappointed me. I do not know quite 
what sort of man I expected to see, but I 
am sure I hardly looked to find a type 
but little removed from the men and boys 
about me. As with most of them, a some- 
what battered derby was tilted back on 
his head and a dead cigaret hung from 
between his lips. The lips were not so 
yellow, the tawdry clothes were clean if 
woefully shabby and unkempt. But look- 
ing less superficially I saw that the man 
was young, was well built, was, indeed, 
still very handsome. I say “still,” be- 
cause so it was that he struck me. 

My view was stopped by the darkening 
of the auditorium and the first notes of 
a peculiarly banal ballad. The title of 
the sentimental trash was thrown on the 
screen. A singer appeared, but she did 
not come into the square of light. She 
took her place at one side, singing from 
the darkness the words which were il- 
lustrated by the highly colored pictures, 
Her vocalism excited in me no regret 
that I could only dimly trace her form 
through the black shadows. Her voice 
was as colorless, as utterly devoid of 
quality, humanity, or depth, as the song 
she sang. After the second verse she 
asked the audience to join in the chorus. 
The words of it were thrown on the 
screen, encircled by a wreath of deep 
pink roses and bright blue and yellow 
ribbons. 
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Before the second line had been sung 
the crash came. The machine, at the 
rear of the room, had toppled over. 
There was no other light. In an instant 
the cramped hall was dense with smoke. 
No one seemed to know quite what to do. 
There appeared to be no man in author- 
ity. The blackness of the smoke had 
thrown the people into panic. I leaped 
on a chair. I tried to quiet them. | 
groped my way to where the, pianist 
would be. 

“Here you,” I said. “You know where 
the doors are. Open them. I’ll keep some 
order here.” 

I did. It was not so easy, though. But 
when the two doors at the entrance, in- 
adequately narrow as they were, had 
been flung open, there was less alarm. 
They let in a little light and air. The 
people made for them. There were few 
enough that there was slight danger of 
crowding or ¢onfusion. In a few mo- 
ments the place seemed cleared. But the 
currents of air were fanning the smol- 
dering fire into flames. 

I turned to go. I wanted very much to 
get out. I am not a bit of a hero, and I 
have no desire to be one. I paused only to 
make sure that everyone was gone. 

I called. 

One voice answered. 

It was the singer’s. 

She seemed to be at my elbow. 

I grasped her arm, but she drew back. 

“Not that way,” she said. “This win- 
dow.” 

Glancing again, I saw that that exit 
would be hazardous, impossible. Flames 
raged about the two doorways. 

Suddenly she seized a heavy chair. She 
lifted it, swung it, hurled it. 

I heard glass crash. 

I think I must have been a bit suffo- 
cated, for I can remember only very 
vaguely following her to the shattered 
window, boosting it high up and then 
crawling through it after her. After that 
I remember nothing clearly until I heard 
her speak, and, looking about, I saw that 
she and I were sitting alone in a dark 
alley. 

“There are the engines now,’ 
saying. 

I heard the great clanging bells, but 


, 


she was 
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A singer took her place at one side 


the wagons were yet too far 
hear the clattering of the horses or the 
crunching of the heavy wheels. 

Suddenly I heard a boy cry: 

“Why, look—she’s there !”’ 

In a moment several others—men, 
women, boys—ran to the head of the 
alley. Evidently they had been watching 
the theatre burn. 

Three or four gasped at the sight of 
the singer. 

Then a woman shrieked: 

“Why, she’s out all right.” 

My companion was more alert than I. 

She jumped up. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 


away to 


“He thought you were still in 
there. We couldn’t hold him. 
He’s gone back.”’ 

“He? Who? Wilton?” 

“Don’t know his name. The 
piano thumper.” 

She did not pause a moment. 
She dashed out of the alley. | 
saw what she intended. I fol- 
lowed. She had reached the blaz- 
ing doorway when I caught up 
with her. Simultaneously we 
entered the burning building 
just as the high wooden front- 
age tottered, swayed, and 
crashed forward to the ground. 

Having had the _ injured 
young man put to bed in my 
room, I had had the hotel peo- 
ple give me another in which 
to bathe, to redress, to buck up 
generally. The singer had held 
the boy in her arms in the am- 
bulance. and the doctor 
were still with him. I had sent 
for a nurse. 

When I went back to my 
rooms | felt as fresh and fit as 
if it were a May mornmg. It 
seemed preposterous that 
than two hours ago I had been 
climbing through a red_ hot 
window, and had been hazy, 
half-unconscious, even in the 
open air. It made me feel 
rather ridiculous to recall hav- 
ing, later, been pulled from a 
sizzling building by three husky 
firemen. 

Reaching my apartment I found the 
doctor ready to go, waiting, in fact, only 
to report to me. The boy was in no dan- 
ger. He had, though, some bad burns, 
and was delirious. But a little good care 
and some rest would bring him around. 
The nurse had arrived; was with him. I 
thanked the doctor, arranged that he 
should attend him, that the bills should 
come to me; and said good-night. 

I did not intrude in the sick room, 
had, indeed, been in the outer room of 
my apartment only a few moments when 
the door from the other was opened 
softly, the singer emerged, and quietly 
closed it behind her. 


She 


less 
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“Your arm?” I said, coming forward 
“Ts it badly burned?” 

“Only very, very slightly,” she re- 
plied, quietly. “The doctor dressed it— 
it really wasn’t necessary. You've done so 
much, so much for both of us. How am 
I ever going to thank you?” 

[ started to protest something conven- 
tional, something quite banal enough, I 
warrant. 

But with it I saw her face. 

It took me aback. It had not occurred 
to me that through everything this was 
really the first view I had gotten of the 
singer in the shadow. The difference in 


Lis 


her voice should have prepared me: its 
softness, the refinement of its tones, her 
unaffected taste in the choice of words. 
Her clothes were tattered, scorched, in- 
adequately re 
stored to as pre- 
State as 
possible. But I 
startled by 
the beauty of her 
Perhaps it 
not quite 
beauty. Its pallor 
might well have 
been due to her 
last few hours; 
but there were 
lines; cheeks 
were hollow, the 
far too 
fancy it 
the soft 
hair, the 
expression of her 


sentable 
was 


race. 


was 


the 


face was 
thin. I 
Ww as 

brown 


gray eyes, the del- 
icacy of her 
mouth, that gave 
me the idea of 
beauty. 

“Tm _ going,” 
said. ‘The 
nurse is with him. 
I'll come back in 
the morning, if I 
may.” 

“Of course,” I 
replied. “But now 
—you should 
rest, eat 
thing. I’m sure,” 


she 


some- 
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I laughed off, “that supper is quite the 
correct thing after an evening at a burn- 
ing theatre.”’ 

She’ smiled, But she started as if in- 
stinctively to refuse. She hesitated. 

“But I couldn’t in these tatters,” 
finally wound up lamely. 

“Surely, up here.” 

I did not let her vague objections pre- 
vail. Clearly food would brace her. I 
must confess, though, that it struck me 
even then that supper with her would 
hardly be a quite self-sacrificing kind- 
ness. 

The ordering made something for us 
to talk about. But I confess that the im- 
minent need of a less impersonal topic 
to go on with held some terrors for me. 
The ambiguity of her position; the 


she 


A dead cigaret hung from between his lips 
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doubt as to her relation to the young 
man whose anxiety to rescue her was no 
less prompt and heroic than hers to save 
him; the incongruity of her personality 
and her occupation, her cheap singing 
and her charming speech, her manner 
and the surroundings I had found her 
in; all these seemed to make simple 
conversation as dangerous to steer as a 
ship among the shoals. 

But when supper had been brought, 
when even the first few sips of con- 
sommeé had carried color to her 
face, I found myself forgetting 
conversational perils, quite careless of 
the injured man and the nurse in the 
inner room. 

“T can't over the idea that 
seen you before,” was, in fact, the 
prudent extreme at which I early found 
myself. 

“You've had time—these 
hours,” she laughed. 

But I hardly could help but see that 
the line of chatter was unpleasant to her 
It pulled me up. 

“You must not worry,” I veered off. 
“Fell come out all right. The doctor is 
positive.” 

“I’m so glad. Poor Wilton.” 

But she must have read my expression. 

She laughed. It not the 
strained laughter of a few minutes 
earlier. It was simple, frank, girlish, rip- 
pling. 

“How funny,” she said. 

“What ?” 

“Why—what you're trying to figure 
out.” 

She endeavored to occupy 
quite sedately with her filet. 

“But it’s horrid of me to laugh,” she 
finally said. “And at anyone who has 
done so much.” 

here was no lack of sincerity in her 
tone, but the amused twinkle still 
lurked about her eyes. 

“T should explain,” she went on. “He’s 
a dear, nice boy. He’s been the staunch- 
est possible friend. That’s all. I’ve 
known him for years and years.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been so many years,”’ 
I said, looking at the flush and verve her 
prettiness had taken on. 

“Please don’t. Don’t be disappointing. 


some 


quite 


I’ve 
im- 


get 


last busy 


was con- 


herself 
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You’ve given me such a splendid sense of 
good comradeship. And I'd almost for- 
gotten that such things were.” 

“Very well,” I returned. “Then you’ve 
known him just as many years as you 
like.” 

‘“That’s exactly six. He was seven- 
teen: 1 was twenty. We were in the 
chorus together—still, at that time, I 
would have been grossly insulted to have 
had my two-line role called the chorus.” 

“In New York?” 

“Nearly two seasons. It was a record 
run. ‘Flowerland.’ ” 

“In the sextet? Then, that’s where I 
saw you.” 

“Yes.”” She paused a moment. “It’s a 
sort of relief, comfort, luxury, letting 
someone me, recall me—for one 
evening.” 

“You're Ray Martin, then,” I put in. 

“Thanks for letting it go at that 
name.” She looked directly at me for a 
moment. “Wilton Boyd and I worked 
together,” she went on, again light, care- 
less, cheerful. “It was a wonderful en- 
gagement.”’ 

“It must have been. There wasn’t a 
supper-table in town that did not yawn 
for you.” 

“IT never went. That’s what kept it so 
wonderful. But I loved every little bit of 
attention I matter how un- 
worthy, how insincere, almost insulting, 
even. Wilt and I lived in the same board- 
ing-house — ‘Mother’ Marshall’s, up on 
Forty-seventh Street. She used to have 
some milk and canned tongue, or bread 
and prunes, or watermelon, set out in 
the kitchen for us. We’d go down there 
after the performance. And I’d tell Wilt 
all the invitations I’d had, show him the 
letters, notes, cards, telegrams. It was 
horrid of me, I know. But no one else 
saw them, ana he would never in the 
world have told. Oh, if I could only 
make you see the way that kitchen some- 
times looked to Wilt and me, how it 
spread out and out, how some nights it 
glowed like a veritable fairy palace.” 

I did not speak. She seemed to cling to 
the recollection, to revel in it, to blos- 
som in its radiance. 

“Wilton had just come to New York 
then,”” she took up again, more quietly. 


see 


got, no 





| remember crawling through after her 
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“He'd come from a little town near Bal- 
timore, was studying for the piano, work- 
hard. He was terribly 


ing awfully 


ambitious. And he hated the theatre, said 
he felt ridiculous and mean dancing and 
singing, ‘making up’ his face. But [—lI 


loved it.” 

“Why shouldn’t you have? 
rage ought to be exhilarating.” 

“Of that,”’ 
turned. ‘“‘Later, in London, I got a taste 
of what that must be like.” 

“*My Georgia Gal?” 

I hummed a few bars of the appealing 
little negro melody. 

“T heard you there. I 
you sent them quite balmy. 
notes in your voice were simply haunt- 


Jeing the 


course, I wasn’t she re- 


don’t wonder 
he contralto 


ing.” 

“Three of them,” she laughed. ‘‘Every- 
one laid stress on there being only three 
notes in my voice.” 

“That was simply because they felt 
foolish being caught crying over a coon 
song.” 

We held the idea, the memory: we 
laughed together. But with it the light 
faded slowly from her eyes. 

“But you,” she said, “you know how 
t all ended.” 

“That you left the stage,” I replied; 
“married Cassilis. That you're still, in 
fact, Lady Roderick Cassilis.” 

She jumped up. 

“I’m going,” she burst out. 

She gave a freshening touch or two to 
her tattered gown. “I should not have 
allowed myself this supper, a taste of the 
sort of people I’d given up. I ought not 
to have let myself remember, to have 
lived over any of it, to have talked.” 

“My dear Lady Roderick,” I said, 
“T’ve been wondering for some time 
whether you’d come to tha.; as soon, I 
mean, as I had placed you. My knowl- 
edge of you and Cassilis, of your brief 
married life, of your desertion of him, 
isn’t based on the sensational trash the 
newspapers trumped up. Perhaps I can 
help you.” 

“T want no help,” she threw back 

Then, immediately she seemed 
ashamed of her curtness. She spoke 
quietly, very gently. 


“‘Please forgive me,” she said. ‘After 
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all you’ve done! And I do want your 
help, too. But it’s for that boy—Wilton. 
When I left Roderick I had no place to 
go; I hadn’t a penny; I wanted only to 
hide, to be forgotten, The only work I 
knew was the stage; but I had been 
written about, photographed—and to 
have gone back as Lady Roderick Cas- 
silis would simply have brought him 
more misery, have wounded his family 
very deeply. That was when Wilt came 
forward as my friend. 

“But, you see, while I had been going 
up, till, in marrying Roderick I had 
made too high a reach, my poor old 
friend of the chorus, of ‘Mother’ Mar- 
shall’s, had gone as steadily down. The 
struggle with his music had become too 
long, too hard, too hopeless for him. He 
had grown disheartened. He drank; 
finally it came to drugs. Since we’ve been 
here I’ve been able to brace him up a bit. 
But if you could do something for him, 
something stiffening—bring him back to 
seeing what a lot there is in him, how 
good he really is, remind him that he’s a 
man among men—” 

She broke off abruptly. 

“T will,” I said slowly. “You can de- 
pend on me. I'll do my utmost.” 

She held out her hand, grasping mine. 
She moved her lips, two or three times, 
to speak. But the words she wanted, it 
appeared, would not come. 

“You see,” she said, at last, and in a 
tone of finality, “Wilton hasn’t had his 
life. I have.” 

She moved toward the door to the 
hallway. 

“I'll have to get away from Denver 
now. This fire might call attention. Peo- 
ple might trace me.” 

“Wait a moment,” I interrupted. 

She stood with her hand on the knob. 

“Are you sure you’re not mistaken, not 
very wrong, to hide?” 

“I’m very right,” she corrected. “I’m 
very sane. You see, I simply love Rod- 
erick better than anyone, anything, any 
possible desire, in the whole world.” 

“Then why—” 

“Because it’s best; it’s the only way. 
The marriage itself was the mistake. The 
Duke was furious. He might ultimately 
have been brought ’round. But in his 





“| left him to believe anything he liked” 


rage he intimated that the stage might 
not be the only objection to me. Roderick 
flew into a passion. He never saw his 
father after that scene. His brother and 
Lady Harborough received me in a half- 
hearted sort of way, but the rest took 
their cue from the Duke.” 

She let her hand drop and moved a 
step or two nearer me, her eyes looking 
directly into mine. 


“Through it all Roderick was won- 
derful to me. I want you to know that, 
to believe it, to remember it. People who 
pretended to be my friends, gossips, sen- 
sationalists, invented absurd stories about 
him, ridiculous reasons why I left him. 
It simply was that when I saw him cut 
off from his family, giving up his clubs, 
his regiment; avoiding people; growing 
shabby; I could not bear it. There was 
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no money—and it only would have made 
things worse for me to have gone back 
on the stage.” 


= 


was why 


I simply disap 
I left him to believe anything he 


Cll 
The worst would mak it easiest 


or him.” 

“Tt’s absurd,” I said. “If you want to 
know what I think: it’s absurd!” 

“Almost immediately things began to 
mend,”’ she went on in subdued, colorless 
contradiction. “I followed his life, read 
of his recurring visits to the right peo 
ple, to houses he had avoided, to his 
family. Thén the  First-Secretaryship 
with Sir Jasper at Madrid. It is in the 
air, is already intimated, that the post is 
a feeler, a stepping-stone toward reha 
bilitating him politically, toward resum 
ing his career.” 

Her lifeless tone, her inert acceptance 
of hopelessness, her matter-of-fact re- 
cital of her life’s tragedy, roused me, in- 
furiated me. 


“If you know that much,” I threw at 


that the Duke is dea 


1 
} 


nas suc eeded. 


her roughly, “then, of course, you know 


that Harborough 


“That was the only time I wrote to 
him; had it sent from another city. In it 
I asked if the British law would allow 
him to divorce me for desertion, or if he 
wanted me to divorce him.”’ 

“T’ll tell you then something that you 
don’t know,” I hurled back. “I was with 
him when that letter came.” She drew 
away in surprise. “His brother had been 
insistent that he marry. They have no 
children, you know; no hope of any. 
\nd they are very anxious, very Eng- 
lish, about the succession. They had al 
most persuaded him to divorce you, to 
marrv—well, it doesn’t matter whom. 
But she’s my cousin; that is how I came 

he affair. 
when your letter came — there 


was a gleam of hope that he might 
find you—he turned round, pulled out, 
broke it off.” 

She gave a sudden gulp, turned, 
opened the door to the hallway. I dashed 
over; drew her away; closed the door. 

“I’m going,” she said. “I’m going, do 
you hear? I’m going!” 

Her voice quivered and was shrill. 
Her breath came quickly. She trembled 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Somewhere—anywhere. Away. No- 
body shall know. I can’t bear this any 
longer!” 

“You sha’n’t go,” I returned firmly. 
“I am going to take this thing into my 
own hands. Will you promise not to 
leave Denver?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you mayn’t promise; but you'll 
stay.” 

I’m afraid I shook a large, clumsy 
finger at her as one might at wayward 
child. 

“You'll stay right here till I’ve cabled 
to Madrid and till I’ve got an answer 
to show you, to prove to you the differ- 
ence between fanciful self-sacrifice and 
good, hard common-sense—and love, dé 
you understand? Love!” 

“You're quite mad,” she gasped. 

“Tl’m mad enough to use any prepos- 
terous means I may have to show you 
what love really is—what the real sort, 
what a man’s love sizes up to!” 

I had slipped between her and the 
door. 

“Tet me go!” she cried. 

“Not till you see that cablegram from 
Madrid.” 

Quick as a streak of lightning I 
opened the door, slipped out, slammed 
it shut, turned the key. 

“Call young Boyd’s nurse,” I called 
through the keyhole. “She’ll make you 
comfortable for the night.” 

Then I went down to the office and 
cabled to Madrid. 
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Sealed Lips 


Dorothy Dacres Removes a Blot from Her ‘*Scutcheon 


| ea sign that, 
will you, Lland- 
graft 2” 

This common- 
place request, 
made by J ona- 
than Dacres, 
smote his daugh- 
ter, Dorothy, 
with sudden 
force. Not that 
there was any- 
thing in the ut- 
terance itself, or 
in the speaker’s 
voice. that ar- 
rested her atten- 
tion—not at all. 
The one fact of 
significance was 
that she had be- 
lieved her father 
to be alone. 

She could have 
sworn he was 
alone; she had 
heard no one en- 
ter; there had 
been no voices in 
the hall; and she 
had stolen down 
to her father’s 
study, as was her 
custom, to spend 
the evening with 
him. She had 


reached his study door—ajar as was us- 
ual: had almost touched it with her 
fingers to push it open— 

When, suddenly, she had drawn back 


at his words: 


“Tust sign that, will you, Llandgraff?” 
Dorothy Dacres stood for one instant 
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Dorothy stood for one instant in uncertainty 


the least ? 
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‘ 


in uncertainty. 
Should she steal 
back upstairs 
again, or would it 
be better to wait 
in the breakfast- 
room until Lland- 
graff had gone? 
She knew that it 
made not one 
iota’s difference 
which she did— 
yet she hesitated, 
in doubt. For un- 
consciously, she 
found herself 
gazing through 
the half-opened 
door. She knew 
vaguely that she 
was looking at 
Llandgraff. She 
noted that her 
father had placed 
before him a sheet 
of paper; heard 
her father cross 
the room; saw 
Llandgraff’s cun- 
ning eyes follow- 
ing him; saw 
Llandgraff seize 
a pen. And 
then 

She retraced 
her steps and 





stole back to her room as she had come. 

Why? What edict of the Fates had 
given her to see this much and no more? 
And why did the incident impress her in 


Five minutes later she had dismissed 
as trivial, the things she had heard and 


796 
as nothing; they con 
ordinary 


seen -they were 
stituted merely an 
transaction between one lawyer and an 
as Dorothy 


business 


other; a good lawyer, and 
had told a mighty 
one. 


‘Why doesn’t he go?” she exclaimed 


often herself- bad 


] 


petulantly to herself, after tl 
minutes that seemed like hours. 

And yet, later, under the 
stigma that heavily, so dts 
gracefully upon able to 
reconstruct that scene as clearly as if 
it had been 
brain. —The 
the sheet of paper— 
of Llandgratt—his f a pen— 


e lapse of 


| 
months 
rest d so 


her, she was 
photographed upon her 
utterance of her father- 
the cunning glance 
seizure of a 
they were all there, indelibly stamped 
upon her consciousness. And_ indelibly 
stamped upon her consciousness as well 
was one vain regret—that she had not 
watched and waited one, two—five min- 
utes longer, to perceive what happened, 
or what did not happen. But all these 
sensations assailed her long afterwards 
—Now, she was waiting in her room for 
Llandgraff to go. Suddenly, a voice: 


“Dorothy—oh, Dolly girl.” 
It was her father’s, and she obeyed it, 


impulsively down the whole 
the upper hall and down 
two steps at a time. At 
halted breathless and, 
once more, surprised. For Jonathan 
Dacres was not yet alone. Llewellyn 
Llandgraff, his brother in the law, stood 
by his side, sphinx-like, imperturbable, 
watching, with inward satisfaction, her 
lithe, impulsive grace as she descended ; 
watching, still with inward satisfaction, 
the sudden frigidity that enveloped her, 
as she came face to face with him. 
Llandgraff liked enigmas, especially at 
tractive ones—and it was this enigma, 
who stood before him with parted lips, 
flushed face, and almost disheveled hair, 
that brought him so frequently to the 
house of Jonathan Dacres, rather than to 
his offic _- 

Jonathan Dacres coughed spasmodic- 
ally. 
“Dorothy,” he said, “‘will you—see 
Mr. Llandgraff to—the door. The 
night air He gasped, still coughing. 
“T dare—not go.” 


dashing 
length of 
the stairs, 
foot 


the she 
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For answer, Dorothy pushed her 
father back into the warm study, from 
which he had emerged, and led Lland 
graff down the broad hall, chatting vol 
ubly the while to keep him from talking. 

But she couldn’t keep him from look 
ing at her, ars] it was Llandgraff’s eyes 
that she dreaded most. When they had 
reached the big door, and stood under 
the dim light of the hall, he extended 
his hand and took hers and held it. His 
talked the most 
impersonal commonplaces—but his eyes 


speech was nothing—he 


drove a deeper meaning unpleasantly 
home, forced a disagreeable personality 
disagreeably upon her. 

When he had gone, she pressed her 
hands for one instant against her hot 
face, as if to shut out the memory of his 
glance, and then she darted back 
the presence of her father. 

“Father!” exclaimed, as 
paused just inside the study 
“father! what’s the matter, father ?” 

For a moment there was no response. 
Jonathan Dacres was sitting forward and 
motionless in his leather chair, his arms 
resting on the cloth-covered table, his 
face buried in his hands. 

For one instant Dorothy felt her 
blood turn cold around her heart. Then 
with some unknown fear upon her, she 
sped swiftly to his side and placed her 
hand gently on his shoulder. 

At her touch, the old man straightened 
up, and shook his head. 

“Nothing much the matter, girlie,” he 
assured her with a brave smile, ‘“only— 
discouragement.” 


into 
she she 
door, 


“Discouragement,” she repeated, puz 
zled, “you—discouraged. You!” 

He nodded. “I’m suffering the penalty 
of having lived a good, old-fashioned, 
honest lawyer’s life, girlie,” he went on, 
“I’m down and out, that’s all.” 

“Down and out,” she faltered, “I— 
don’t—quite understand.’ 

He smiled more feebly. 

“Are you too old-fashioned, too, to 
understand what it ~down and 
out ? It means we’re done for. We haven't 
a dollar in the world—not a dollar in the 
world.” 


means- 


There was a silence, deep, sudden, 
tense, between them. The girl glanced 





‘*Nothing much the matter, girlie, only—discouragement”’ 
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keenly at her father’s face—but there 
was no uncanny glare about his eyes. 

Chen suddenly she gripped him by the 
arm and pointed vaguely toward the hall. 

‘“Has—has he—has Llandgraff any- 
thing to do with—with your being down 
and out?” 

Jonathan Dacres drew himself up, and 
threw one leg across the other. 

“Dear me, no,” he answered; “only 
i visit here to-night, closed out 
for good the Hungerford estate.” 

“The Hungerford she re- 
peated, familiarly. 

It seemed to Dorothy that ever since 
she could remember, she had heard of 
the Hungerford estate. There were times 
in the past when the entire community 
had rocked to and fro in the strife over 
the Hungerford estate. 

“T’ve tried to close it out many and 
many a time,” her father went on, “but 
it wouldn’t de closed out. It’s been a reg 
ular ‘Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce’ to me, but 
against my will—against my will. And 
yet, Dorothy—” He paused. “It’s the 
biggest business that I’ve ever had. 
We've lived upon it almost—almost. Six 
months ago I turned over half-a-million 
to the residuary-legatees and devisees, 
and to-night—to-night I turned over the 
last dollar—seventy-five thousand dol 
lars—to Llewellyn Llandgraff.” 

“But why to him?” asked Dorothy. 

3ecause,” her father answered, ‘“‘he’s 
the general guardian of two infants un 
der fourteen years of Jean Hun 
gerford, a girl, and her little brother, 
William Hungerford, 3d. That’s why. 
(nd that winds up the Hungerford es 
tate, and that about winds us up.” 

Presently Jonathan Dacres sighed and 
smiled. 

“You can’t understand it, can you, 
daughter?” he asked. ‘Why a leader of 
the bar in a place like this should ever 
become a pauper. Well, I'll tell you. I’ve 
watched ’em. I’ve seen ’em go down one 
after the other—the men who practised 
law in the old-fashioned way—the men 
who were just lawyers and nothing else. 
And they die poor nowadays—they all 
die poor.” 

“And I thought,” exclaimed Dorothy, 


inveluatarily, “that we were rich.” 


this -his 


estate,” 


age 
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“‘Does—does it signify so much to 
you?” he asked. 

‘“‘No—no,” she was quick to answer, 
“not for myself. For—for you?” 

“For me,” he assured her, “‘it’s quite 


enough that we are 

“Pals,” she finished for him, pressing 
her cheek against his, ‘‘always pals.” 

He held her from him and gazed 
smilingly into her eyes. 

“You see,” he said, “it’s not our fault. 
Times have changed—changed. The title 
companies—they get all the real-estate 
business, all of it. The trust companies, 
they get the big estates. Every railroad 
company has its own law department, 
every insurance company, every big man- 
ufactory. They get the cream—for the 
rest of us, skim milk. The old way—the 
law is dead—dead. I’m down and out.” 

“The law is dead,” repeated Dorothy, 
vaguely. “I don’t see why.” She caught 
her father’s hand within her own. ‘‘Oh,” 
she cried, “if you’d had a son—if you’d 
only had a son instead of me! If I’d only 
been a boy!” 

He shook his head vigorously. “If it 
hadn’t been for you, a girl, I’d have 
pegged out long ago. We wouldn’t have 
been such—pals—if you’d been a boy. 
No—no—and yet,” he paused and 
passed his hand across his forehead. 


The three months following were like 
a long nightmare to Dorothy Dacres. 
It is sad business, watching an eld man 
die. But he died, at last, and it thrilled 
the girl that she had lived to behold the 
big old fashioned city rise up in his 
honor. 

“An honest lawyer of the old school,” 
everybody said. 

And yet, when Dorothy came back to 
the echoing, empty house, groaning as 
it was under the weight of its first and 
second mortgages, she thought of but 
one thing. 

“Pals, my father,” she whispered to 
his unseen presence, “always pals.” 


It was ten days after the funeral that 
Llandgraff called upon her; and this 
time there was no insinuation in his 
manner: he was straightforward, but 
businesslike. 
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“Miss Dacres,” he explained, “I’m 
very sorry to trouble you in this dark 
hour, but—I am, as you may not know, 
the general guardian of two of the Hun- 
gerford infants—Billy Hungerford and 
his sister, Jean Hungerford. I was ap- 
pointed by the Orphans’ Court.” 

He passed over a document. “There 
are my letters,” he went on, “and you 
also may not know that about six months 
before your father’s death a decree was 
entered in the Hungerford estate direct- 
ing him, the sole trustee, to distribute all 
the assets of the estate.” 

“Ves,” she answered, eagerly. “He 
told me all about it. And he did distrib- 
ute all the assets of the estate.” 

Llandgraft’s eyes narrowed; his nose 
twitched. “A//,” he assented, “except the 
funds belonging to my wards. Those I 
have come to you to obtain.” 

Dorothy’s eyes searched his, her own 
puzzled. ““Why—why—’”’ she stammered, 
“T am sure he told me he had—had 
cleaned it all up—” 

“All but seventy-five thousand due 
the infants,” returned Llandgraff, easily. 

Dorothy’s brow contracted. She flashed 
a sudden glance of certainty toward 
Llandgraff. For suddenly, her memory 
had flashed forth a phrase that patched 
itself together out of the gloom: “/ust 
sign that, will you, Lland graff?” 

“T thought,” she went on, “that you 
got that money the—the last time you 
were here—my father told me—you 
signed something, didn’t you?” 

For one instant Llandgraff lost his 
grip upon himself. “/ signed 
thing?” he repeated, and there was a 
tremor in his voice that Dorothy caught. 
“Never,” he repeated. 

“My dear Miss Dacres,” he said, “‘you 
are unnecessarily agitated. All that you 
need do—all that I want you to do, is to 
get seventy-five thousand dollars worth 
of bonds—Tri-State bonds—out of your 
father’s safe and deliver them to me. 
You can do it now, or later, as you 
choose.” 

He rose. 

“You can drop me a line when to call 
again,” he said. 

She detained him. 

She flew to the safe and opened it. 


some- 
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There, in full view of both of them, was 
the old, time-worn, battered tin box, with 
its familiar title: “Hungerford Estate” 
on its Cover. 

Dorothy fumbled in a small safe- 
drawer for the key of the box, found it, 
then brought both to her father’s desk. 

“Unquestionably,” he said, “the bonds 
are inside.” 

The girl’s face was white. 

““We—we'll see,” she stammered. 

She inserted the tiny key in the lock 
and threw back the cover to the box. 

The box was empty. 

Empty? No, not quite. For there, 
loosely folded and lying on its bottom, 
was a single sheet of paper. Dorothy’s 
face flushed with pleasure. 

“I knew,” she gasped, “when I lifted 
up the box, that there could not be any 
bonds in it. But here—this is what you 
signed that night, I think.” 

Llandgraff’s pupils narrowed to pin 
points. A grim smile gathered about the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Let us see what it is,” he said. 

Slowly Dorothy opened the paper, and 
then started back. There was no signa- 
ture upon it. 

“And yet,” she said, “it is—it zs a re- 
ceipt for the bonds—the Tri-State bonds 
—a receipt from you.” 

Silence. 

Then Llandgraff spoke in hard, even 
tones. “Not from me,” he answered, “I 
never signed it, don’t you see?” 

“But—you were going to sign it,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly; “you—you picked 
up a pen to sign it—” 

“Absurd!” he denied. 

“But I saw you,” she challenged. 

For one instant Llandgraff wavered ; 
then he straightened up. 

“You saw me!” he exclaimed. “Then 
you must have seen more. You must have 
seen your father go to this very box, 
fumble with it, and come back to me, and 
tell me that he desired to make a com- 
plete memo. of each bond—you must 
have heard him say that, and must have 
heard him say further, that he would 
write me when the bonds were ready. 
You saw—then you must have seen me 
hand the receipt back to him, wna- 


signed—” 
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searched, ever y- 
where. But quite in 
vain. There were 
no Tri-State bonds 
—no bonds of any 
kind—no cash of 
any kind. Evi- 
dences of adver- 
sity there were, 
everywhere, but 
nothing else. 

Through all the 
search, Llandgraff 
was quite silent. 
His was the wait- 
ing part. And Dor- 
othy shivered as 
she recognized 
that hers was the 
next move. She 
made it. She sent 
for Llandgraff. 

“I—I can’t find 
those bonds,” she 
told him. 

He was terribly 
quiet about it? He 
thought it over a 
long while in si- 
lence. Finally he 
nodded. 

“We must hush 
it up,” was his de- 
cision, at last. 

She gasped. 
“Hush — what 








**We must hush it up,” 


“And—you didn’t get the bonds?” she 
faltered. He knew, then, that he had 
won. 

“Unquestionably—no,” he answered. 

Dorothy smiled. ‘He probably placed 
them in some other place,” she said, 
“either here or at—at the office, in the 
big safe there. I shall have a search made 
for them at once. And I shall let you 
know.” 

He held out his hand. “It’s only for 
the little ones I’m anxious,” he an- 
nounced ; “they need their income badly, 
don’t you see?” 

“T shall search for them,” she said. 

Search—she did search; everybody 


up?” she de- 
manded. 

He explained, as 
gently as he could, that her father was a 
defaulter, that he had betrayed his trust. 
Jonathan Dacres had had the bonds, 
there was no doubt about that. The Or- 
phans’ Court had so found in its decree 
passing his accounts. And it had directed 
him to turn them over to Llandgraff, 
guardian of the Hungerford infants. 
That he had failed to do so was clear. 

“It must be hushed up,” whispered 
Llandgraff, drawing nearer to her, “‘oth- 
erwise it will involve an infamous scan- 
dal, shame, disgrace. Think of a man 
like Jonathan Dacres taking the last 
dollar that these babies had.” 


She stopped him. “7hanks,’ 


’ 


she cried, 
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in her clear, young tones, ‘“‘to you for put- 
ting it so strongly. For I know that Jon- 
than Dacres never did a thing like that. 

He shrugged. ‘“The evidence,”’ he went 
on, “is against him.—Listen!’ he said, 
nd he stretched forth his arm until his 
and touched hers. “I’m going to tell 
you how this great name of your father 

[ have a plan 
difficulty, Doro- 


in remain untarnished 
a way out of the 


Sid 
“What is it?” 
“Marry me.” 
He spoke with brutal directness, for 

he felt that he held the upper hand. But 

he had reckoned without his host. For 
with all her girlishness—and boyishness, 

times—with all her gentle, youthful 
femininity, there was within the person 
of Dorothy Dacres a calculating quality 
is hard as flint—an inheritance from her 
father. She met Llandgraff’s 
frankly. 

“And if I marry you,” she said, “how 
are you going to cover it up? Are you 
going to pay this seventy-five thousand 
dollars to these infants? Are you?” 

He held up his hand. “Well—” he be- 
gan. 

“Wait!” she exclaimed. “A 
further. Have you got seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars? Nobody in town believes 
you have—and if you haven’t, how are 
we going to hush it up? That’s what I’ve 
got to know.” 

He turned, looked away, then he came 
boldly to the front. 

“Yes,” he replied, 
five thousand dollars.” 

“Then,” she declared, “it is my belief 
that that seventy-five thousand you have 
is the estate of these infants. I know you 
got it. My father told me so.” 

“Told you so,” he sneered ; “of course 
he told you so. But let me tell you this—” 

The wonder to Dorothy afterwards 
was that she had permitted him to go 
on, but she did. And Llewellyn Lland- 
graff went on—making love to her with 
the air of one who holds a whip in his 
hand, and holding the whip, his lips ut- 
tered the words that his soul dictated— 
and when he finished, Dorothy, her face 
flaming, knew too well Llandgraff’s 
views of love, knew too well why he 
wanted her for his wife. 


she returned. 


eyes 


step 


“T have seventy- 
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“Is that all you have to say?” she 
asked, when he ceased speaking. 

It seemed to be, 

“Well, then,” she challenged, “you 
have given me three days to decide 
whether I’m to marry you—lI’ll give you 
three days to produce your seventy-five 
thousand dollars that these infants are to 
get. That’s all, Mr. Llandgraff. You 
may go.” 

At the end of the bad half-hour that 
followed his departure, she telephoned 
for Chan Lefferts and Chan came. 

Chandler Lefferts was a lawyer, too, 
and what’s more, he was down and out, 
but for a different reason than Jonathan 
Dacres’, Chan Lefferts was starting out 
in practice—had just hung out his shin- 
gle—and of course that meant starvation 
for a while. Chandler Lefferts paused as 
he entered the room. Dorothy had never 
appealed to him so much as now, and 
now, more than ever, was it harder for 
him to leave unspoken the thoughts of 
her that had come to fill all his young 
life. It was not for him to talk matri- 
mony—not yet. 

“What’s up, Dorothy?” he asked, 
sinking into a chair, and drawing off his 
gloves. 

“I’m in trouble, Chan,” she confessed. 

Then she told him the whole story, 
from beginning to end—all, except the 
brutal proposal of marriage that Lland- 
graff had made her. 

Chan Lefferts heard with 
wonder and surprise, and—no, not in- 
dignation. For, though he could not tell 
her so, it was a part of his creed that 
almost any man is capable of doing al- 
most anything. 

He had seen all too many, many fine, 
good men, go wrong, and it would not 
have astonished him in the least if Jona- 
than Dacres, respected member of the 
bar that he was, Aad used up this money. 
Other good men had done similarly. But 
he kept these thoughts to himself, and 
listened to the girl beside him. 

“What I believe, Chan,” she was say- 
ing, “is that Llandgraff got those bonds 
that night; that he pretended to, but 
didn’t sign that receipt, on the chance 
that it might never be discovered.” 

“Tf it was discovered,” admitted Lef- 
ferts, “he could correct it as a mere mis- 


growing 
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take, and if not— Looks good, Dorothy. 
Go on.” 

“Beside,” she insisted, “what court or 
jury would believe—why my father told 
me that he turned them over—” 

Lefferts shook his head. “Yes, but you 
can’t tell that. That’s hearsay,” he ex- 
plained. 

He kept on explaining, for she couldn’t 
understand at once. 

“Do you mean to say,” she demanded, 
“that I can’t tell what I know.” 

“You only know it from your father,” 
he continued; “he’s the only man who 
knows—save Llandgraff—and death has 
sealed your father’s lips, you see.” 

“What am I going to do?” she wailed. 

“What kind of bonds?” he queried. 

“Tri-State R. R. Co.” 

He frowned. “Good bonds,” he said, 
“but negotiable—pass from hand to 
hand. Wait a bit; don’t worry; we'll go 
to all the bankers here in town, and—” 

lhey did, but without avail. The pos- 
sessor of the bonds might have taken 
them to any city in the universe, and dis- 
posed of them—Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Boston—anywhere. They 
could have passed through fifty hands by 
this time. It was no use. They located not 
a single bond, and if they had, its present 
owner could not have told who put it on 
the market—Llandgraff or Dacres. 

“Ts Llandgraff rich?’ asked Dorothy 
of Lefferts, one day. 

Chan laughed. “No,” he replied. “A 
few months ago he was on the verge of 
bankruptcy—some Wall Street deal, I’m 
told.” 

Dorothy sighed with relief. For at the 
end of the three days she was able to hold 
out her hand with assurance for the cash 
that was to cover up her father’s defal- 
cation—and it was not forthcoming. 

“You marry me, and I’ll hush it up all 
right,” said Llewellyn Llandgraff. 

ut Dorothy only drew herself up to 
her full height, which wasn’t very high, 
and flashed back her refusal. 

“The memory of my father will not 
let me hush it up,” she said. Her glance 
was as steady as Llandgraff’s. 

“Then you must bear the conse- 
quences,” he threatened. 

So Dorothy Dacres waited, every 


nerve tingling within her, for the storm 
to break. 

It broke, and she bowed before it— 
there were times in the agony of it all, 
when she felt that she would have done 
anything to escape the stigma, the dis- 
grace, the shame of it—even to marry- 
ing Llandgraff. 

And there was no end to it. Rumors 
and whisperings were followed by asser- 
tions—these by endless newspaper ac- 
counts, interviews—these by a suit at 
law. Dorothy felt herself slinking along 
the street, afraid to meet public or pri- 
vate gaze—afraid to meet her friends. 
The horror of it burned into her heart. 

Then, in the midst of it all, Chan Lef- 
ferts called upon her one night. 

“Dorothy,” he cried, eagerly, “listen 
—listen to me. I want you to come— 
away from this—with me. I haven’t a 
dollar and you haven’t, but we'll go 
West, where people don’t know and don’t 
care. I love you—and I hope that you—” 

“Stop!” she cried, and there was a 
new ring in her voice. 

She had become suddenly another 
Dorothy Dacres. She pointed to two 
photographs in the Morning Mail. 

“Chan,” she cried, “‘look at those two 
—Jean Hungerford—and her brother, 
Billy. My father never robbed them of a 
dollar, but people say he did. And do you 
know about them—that they haven’t any 
father or mother—that they haven’t a 
relative in the world—that nobody 
cares anything about them—that they’ve 
got nothing ahead of them but starva- 
tion—do you understand? Well, then, 
understand something else! My father 
was their trustee in his lifetime—he took 
care of their money—and I’m not going 
to stop—lI’m going to take care of them.” 

“Tlandgraff is their guardian,” said 
Lefferts. 

“Llandgraff has said in interviews 
that he can do nothing for them—it is up 
to me.” 

Lefferts shook his head. “You will only 
lend the semblance of truth to these 
charges against your father,” he per- 
sisted. 

“You don’t understand me,” she went 
on, her voice ringing with a new deter- 
mination ; “it’s only a part of my scheme. 


’ 





























My father was my pal—my father is 
going to live in me—I’m going to fight 
his battle, carry on his work.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lefferts. 

She held out her hand to him, and it 
seemed to him as if there was a glory in 
her face. 

“The law—the law,” she cried, ‘‘the 
law is in my blood, Chandler. Listen! 
I’m the only woman in a century of my 
ancestors. They were all men—Govern- 
ors, Chancellors—all the Dacres— 
Judges, Counselors — I’m the only 
woman of them all. But their blood is in 
my veins, just as it was in my father’s 
veins. He said the law was dead; I say 
t is alive. The law— it’s the law for me. 
[he law has placed a stigma on my 
father’s name; the law has got to take 
it off through me. Llandgraff has got the 
law on me. I'll get the law on him. I 
can’t help it, Chandler. I’m not a woman 
any more—lI’m a 


? 
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little Hungerfords, whom she had taken 
under her wing, for they were too young 
to remember the days of their luxury. 
Only, once in a while, they would cut 
her to the quick by blurting out: “We 
had a pony cart like that.” 

But they loved her—shat was solace 
to her soul. For Dorothy Dacres knew 
that she had to love and be loved. And 
on the night after her outburst to Chan- 
dler Lefferts, she had lain all night face 
downward on her bed, sobbing. For 
Dorothy was putting behind her things 
that of right belonged to her. Young as 
she was, in her soul she knew that she 
was meant to mate—that of all women 
in this world, she was a marrying woman 
—she hardly dared to whisper it to her- 
self. And when she had first sought out 
the helpless Hungerfords, her grim pur- 
pose to learn the law almost faltered. 


“To arms—to arms!’ she cried en- 





man. I’m nineteen 
vears old, but I’m 
a man, with a 
man’s life ahead of 
me. You can’t stop 
me, Chan. Nobody 
can stop me. ‘Ride 
through,’ that is 
the Dacres motto, 
and I’m going to 
follow it—I’m go- 
ing to win out in 
the law!” 

Lefferts held his 
breath. “You don’t 
know what you're 
up against,” he 
said, bitterly. 

“Thank heaven, 


I don’t,” she an 
swered _ simply, 
“but this I know: 


My father is not 
dead; he lives—in 
me—in me.” 


The next two 
years were bitter 
years for Dorothy 


Dacres. She was 





very poor, She felt 











the 


it more than 





** Dorothy, | want you to come—with me”? 
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couragement within herself. “I’m 
to beat out Llandgraff yet. I’m going to 
win out in the law.” 

And she cuddled the little Hunger- 
fords in her arms, as a hen gathers her 
first brood under her wings, until they 
knew, and loved her. Yet she continued 
shaking her head at Chan Lefferts. 
“T’ve passed the stage of matrimony, 

sh “I’m a mother, don’t 


ring 
going 


Chan,” ie said. 
you see.” 
“A mother-in-law, 


Chan growled. 


you mean,” 


[] 


It was a strange coincidence that 
Peggy Van Clief should have been her 
first client. Peggy had been her firmest 
friend—except Chan Lefferts—through 
it all. And Peggy had vowed, with all 
the ardor of her youthful friendship, that 
if she ever needed a lawyer she would 
employ a woman lawyer, and that that 
woman lawyer should be Dorothy her- 
self. Peggy’s father—Van Clief, the 
cashier of the County National, had been 
dead a month, when Peggy came rushing 


into the cosy little office of Dorothy 


Dacres, counselor at law, or “D. Da- 
cres,”’ as it said upon the door. 

“T don’t know what to do,” said 
Peggy, her eyes red with excitement. 


“It’s about this Mr. Llandgraff—” 

Dorothy sniffed and rubbed her nose. 
“T landgraff !”’ she exclaimed. 

“Ves,” answered Peggy Van Clief, 
“he’s been making such a fuss 
father died. You know how father died, 
don’t you? Dropped right out of his of- 
fice chair,” Peggy rubbed her eyes a bit 
more at the recollection, “and—and Mr. 
Llandgraff was there at the time, it 


since 


seems.” 

“T didn’t know that,” exclaimed the 
woman lawyer. 

“He died of heart failure,” said Peggy, 
“and the doctor thought it was excite- 
ment—and Mr. Llandgraff is sure it 
was. He says—what do you think—that 
my father and he, Llandgraff, had made 
over four hundred thousand dollars on 
Wall Street—‘the Street,’ he calls it— 
and that it that that killed my 
father—”’ 


was 
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She stopped. 

“Doctor Peterson,” she went on in a 
little while, “believes that Mr. Lland 
graff is right, but he doesn’t know, and 
nobody else knows just what Mr. Lland- 
graff and | know about the money that 
they made upon the ‘Street.’ ” 

“Tell me about that,” said Dorothy, 
eagerly. 

“Mr. Llandgraff says that he got cer- 
tain information about P. Q. & R. stock 
——a tip, he calls it—and he brought it to 
my father—and my father got some 
money somewhere—out of the bank or 
somewhere—and they went in together— 
and they won—’”’ 

“Go on,” urged Dorothy, grimly. 

“And—and they didn’t want to have 
any checks or writing about it, because it 
was speculation on the ‘Street’—though 
why that isn’t all right, I’d like to know, 
for it made a lot of money for them— 
and, well, they didn’t have any. Only, 
the day he got the money, he b-ought it 
—all bills—to my father. Cash, you un- 
derstand—to my father in his private 
office at the bank. And it was after bank- 
ing hours—and so my father put it all in 
his private safe in his private office, and 
locked the door, and—” 

“And then?” said Dorothy. 

Peggy burst into tears. 
dropped dead,” she said. 

Whereupon D. Dacres quickly rose 
and locked Aer door, and very unpro- 
fessionally placed her arms around her 
client’s shoulders until she had become 
more calm. 

“And now,” went on Peggy, smiling 
at the recollection, “this Mr. Llandgraff 
comes up to the house every day like a 
chicken with its head cut off—and ask- 
ing me to do the square thing—says I 
ought to do the square thing—that my 
father always did, and he hopes I will— 

“Why,” went on Peggy, “of course I 
shall. Why shouldn’t I ?” 

Dorothy nodded. “Peggy,” she said, 
“have you any reason to believe that he 
tells the truth ?” 

“Only this,” answered her client, pro- 
ducing a folded piece of paper. “That’s 
father’s writing,” she remarked, “and I 
found it in—in his—vest-pocket—after- 
wards.” 


“Then he 
































was a pencil 


( rothy seized it. It 
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deal. Profits, one-half 
One-half to me. 


P. @.-& & 


to Llandgraff. 
was beside her client again. 
she exclaimed eagerly, “have 
said a word about this to Llewellyn 
Llandgraff ? Answer, right away.” 
“N-no,” answered Peggy, flushing. 
He was don’t know, I 
ildn’t.tell him anything. Let me tell 
1 what he said to me.” 
Dorothy closed her ears, “I 
’ she replied. “But listen, Peggy. Wi 
u do one thing for me—you’ve wanted 
do a whole lot, but I want you to do 


Dorothy 
‘Tell me,” 


S030" | 


wont he: 


ist one? : 
“Tea 
Tell me what.” 

“Do as I tell you in this matter,” was 


answered Peggy, breathlessly. 


suggestion, “‘and do 
Will you leave it absolutely in my 


ands ?” 


nothing else. 


‘‘T promise,” answered Peggy. 

Che counselor-at-law straightened up 
s if the burden of ages had slipped from 
her shoulders. 

“Tf Llandgraff calls on you again,’ 
said Dorothy, “refer him to me.” 


; 


Three weeks later, Llewellyn Lland- 
sraff sat on one side of a desk in a little 
office and Dorothy Dacres sat on the 


otner. 

“What did you find?” asked Lland- 
craft. 

“Upon opening the little safe,” was 


the reply, “we found four hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cash—the property of 
the intestate.” 

“Half of it was mine,” said 
graff. 

Dorothy leaned forward. 
pardon?” she inquired. 

“Half of it was mine,” he repeated. 

She nodded. “Where is the evidence ?” 
she asked, 

Llewellyn Llandgraff was silent for a 
moment. “My evidence in court would 
clear it up at once,” he returned. 

“Vour evidence,’ she laughed. She 
opened a book that lay upon her desk. 
“You're a lawyer, Llandgraff,” she said, 
without using the prefix to his name, 


Lland- 


“T beg your 
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“and you must understand one of the 
commonest rules of evidence by heart. 

“Listen to rule No. 263. It reads like 

“No party to any civil action shall 
oe permitted to give testimony as to 
any transaction with or statement 
made by any testator or intestate 
represented in said action. 

“You know that rule as well as I do, 
Llandgraff,” she “and you 
know what it means. It means that since 
death has closed the lips of one party 
to the transaction, the law seals the lips 
of the other party. Yuu know that. It’s 
as old as the hills, that rule. That elimi- 
lates your testimony. Now, 


went on, 


give me the 
other evidence that you've got.” 

Llandgrafi’s face turned but 
his lip curled. “So, you’re not going to be 
square?” he exclaimed. 

“Square!” she cried. “Square! This 
looks like an attempt to steal. It looks 
like the case of a man with a bad repu- 
tation about town attempting to steal 
two hundred thousand dollars from the 
estate of an upright citizen.” 

He snapped his fingers. “Upright citi 
zen!’ he exclaimed, “‘well and good! I’ve 
got you now. There’s one thing I can 
and that is, that Van Clief, this 
upright citizen, as you call him, dabbled 
in the ‘Street’ with the money of the 
bank. If he’d lost, he’d have been a thief. 
If he’d lost he’d have jail— 
that’s what.” 

“Go ahead,” 
thy shrugged her shoulders ; “that doesn’t 
get you the two hundred thousand that 
you claim. Good-day.” 

He stared at her for a full minute. 

“Aren't you going to be square?” he 
demanded. 

She waved her hand. ‘You 
Llandgraff,” she exclaimed. 

As he started through the door— 

“Stop !” she cried suddenly. 

He turned on the threshold. 

“Sit down,” she said. 

He obeyed. 

She stepped ifto an ante-room, and 
clutched Peggy Van Clief by the 
shoulder. 

“Peggy,” she whispered, “I want you 
to come in here, and do nothi 


white, 


1 
show, 


gone to 


was the answer, as Doro- 


Can £0, 


1g save nod 
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your head every time I look at you. You 
understand ?” 

Peggy came, understanding, and took 
the third seat at the flat-topped desk. 

“Miss Van Clief,” said Dorothy, “Mr. 
Llewellyn Llandgraff is about to make a 
confession. Nearly four years ago he re- 
seventy-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of Tri-State bonds from my 
father. He pretended to sign a receipt, 
but didn’t do it. He merely handed it 
back folded, and my father filed it away. 
Some one saw all this, some one knows 
it all.” 

“Who knows it?” queried Llandgraff, 
the perspiration standing in beads upon 
his brow. 

“You,” returned 
“and one other.” 

She looked suddenly at Peggy, and 
Peggy nodded. 

Llandgraff, ashen, stared. 

“The decree of the court had charged 
my father with the possession of the 
bonds, Peggy,” went on Dorothy, “and 
when he delivered them up, he had 
nothing to show except an unsigned re- 
ceipt which he never examined. Death 
sealed his lips—and until now, he has 
been unable to wipe out the stain upon 
him — Now, friend Llandgraff is in 
a worse predicament, for he is about to 
lose money, which is worth more to him 
than honor, or his reputation. The law 
has sealed his lips. We’re going to com- 
promise.” 

“How?” muttered Llandgraff. 

“You're going to find those bonds, and 
you’re going to right my father in your 
own way, and at your own expense— 
even at the expense of thousands—and 
you’re going to sign a written statement 
now of the facts about my father. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid. It wont be pub- 
lished, this confession. Your name will 
not be mentioned in connection with my 
father. This confession will stay locked 
up in my safe, to remain there until the 
day when you attempt to drag the name 
of Van Clief into the mud. You under- 
stand ?” 

“And I 
Llandgraff. 


ceived 


Dorothy calmly, 


get my money?” queried 
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Dorothy nodded. 

“And,” went on Llandgraff, “what if 
I don’t sign?” 

Dorothy Dacres rose and stood over 
him. “If you don’t sign,” she cried, “then 
you must take the consequence. For 
there’s one thing that you haven't real- 
ized—that though / didn’t see the whole 
of the Tri-State transaction, there was 
one person who did see it—and all of it 
—from start to finish, Llandgraff.” 

She looked at Peggy Van Clief. 

Peggy nodded. 

Llandgraff’s eyelids flickered. He sud- 
denly remembered that Peggy Van 
Clief’s house and the Dacres’ home ad- 
joined. 

“You'll be 
signed. 

Two days later scareheads in the 
papers announced the fact that two safe- 
experts, in overhauling the old safe of 
Jonathan Dacres, had discovered a secret 
drawer within it, and within the drawer 
had been found the Tri-State bonds. The 
Hungerford funds were quite intact and 
Jonathan Dacres’ only crime had been 
in keeping them foo safe. Such was the 
story that Llandgraff told. 

The news spread like wild-fire—it was 
not only a bully bit of news, but Lland- 
graff pushed it all over the state until, 
in truth, the truth had caught up with 
the lie. 

“You see,” Dorothy explained to 
Peggv her client, after it was all over, 
“it had to be a compromise—for Lland- 
graff might have injured other people if 
he had actually got his back up against 
a wall. We wouldn’t let him have this 
cash he claimed—and was really entitled 
to—until he cleared my father’s name, 
so you’ve done more for me than you ever 
thought you would.” 

Peggy was puzzled. “Llandgraff 
seemed to think,” she said, “that I had 
seen him through our windows—with 
your father on that night. You mentioned 
a person who saw it all—who was it?” 

Dorothy Dacres smiled gently, and 
kissed her client. 

“That person was my father,” she 
returned. 


square,” he said, and 









































“I'd like you to try this Craig-Bulkeley assignment” 


When the Society-Editor 
Fell Down 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY HANSON BOOTH 


HE Society-editor folded his arms 


and leaned back in the wooden 
rocking-chair with the assumed non- 
chalance of a man who wears laurels 


for the first time and is trying to con- 
ceal the fact. The Paper owed him the 
job, but it was an old, old debt. It 
dated back to the day, ten years ago, 
when he first entered the office at 
twenty a week with a possible raise of 
five per, under the alluring espionage of 
Society. And this had been the bait that, 
if he got hold of some corking good stuff, 
there might be a place for him on the 
City-staff at an unlimited amount per. 
That was the debt. 

The ten years had been a period of 
bridge tournaments, and arrivals and 


departures, and teas. The Society-editor 
had learned to describe to the last ruffle 
a débutante’s fluffy attire. He had grown 
gray in the pursuit of brides, but every- 
thing corking, everything that popped 
—like the story of the Garrison divorce, 
or the elopement of Geraldine Burke 
with the family chauffeur, or the break- 
ing of the market the day old man 
Burke dropped his securities and made 
for Monte Carlo—all these had slipped 
the pen of the Society-editor. They had 
escaped in a perfectly plausible and 
natural manner through no fault of 
their own, but the fact remained that 
they Aad escaped. 

The Society-editor commuted to Jer- 
sey every day. It was the night he went 
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home early in order to mow his lawn 
before dark that Geraldine Burke left 
own. Also it was proved the next day 
that her limousine went past the So- 
ety-editor’s house with Jones of the 
City-staff in a machine behind. But the 
Society-editor was having a pleasantly 
suburban time cutting his grass and 
never looked up, so, of course, it was 
Jones who made good on the story. 

Then, there had been the Garrison 
affair. The Society-editor was drinking 
tea at the Burkes’ charity lawn féte— 
he was often given tea at these functions 
—when Hemstreet of the sporting page 
ntered the Garrison house, through 
knowing the cook, and got all the de- 
tails he needed from the Garrisons’ but- 
ler. So Hemstreet was promoted from 
prize-fights to the Front Page—two col- 
umns a day—and the Society-editor still 
stopped where he had been in the begin- 

ing. 

lo exactly appreciate the attitude of 

the Society-editor toward the debt, one 
should prosaically marry on twenty-five 
per, and commute for a matter of ten 
odd years. One should spend late even- 
ngs, when other men drink the bowl] of 
good fellowship at their clubs, adding 
olumns of egg bills and coal bills, and 
gas bills, children’s shoe bills, and other 
bills too numerous to put down, and 
then make out a check on an overdrawn 
account, absent-mindedly. One should 
see one’s wife growing angular and thin- 
haired over the problem. The Society- 
editor was a man of strong principle, 
but he prayed for Scandal. Scandal as 
a means of paying for school shoes was 
surely legitimate. But Scandal coyly 
flitted beside the ruffled skirts of Society 
and the Society-editor was never able to 
catch up with her. That is, up to the 
present time. 

It might never have happened if there 
had been anybody else available in the 
office, but Jones was laid up with an 
ankle, and Hemstreet was off on a va- 
cation. The Society-editor was finishing 
a neat column of patronesses for a mu- 
sicale, when the Chief came across to his 
desk and tapped him on the shoulder. 
“Busy?” he asked crisply. 

“No ” 
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The Society-editor was not very busy ; 
in fact, he was about finished. — 

“Because, if you’re not,” the Chief 
went on, “I'd like you to try this Craig- 
Bulkeley assignment. You know the facts 
of the case—young and pretty woman 
suddenly deserts her husband—husband 
goes abroad and house is closed without 
the press getting so much as a word 
about the affair. Thing’s been going on 
for a month. ; 

“Now, we’ve got a clew; only Paper 
in town at that. There’s a cabman who 
took Mrs. Craig’s boxes to the Grand 
Central and checked ’em direct to a 
little island up in Maine. He kept quiet 
till now, for he wanted a price on those 
checks. He’s got his price, all right, 
and it’s pretty clear sailing on the story. 
You’ve been on the Paper quite a while, 
haven’t you? Well, you ought to be able 
to get in on this stuff. Never mind the 
facts, just go up and see the girl, get 
some atmosphere, and write, I tell you 
—wirite! 

“We've got to have a story on this 
thing, and it’s got to be a corker, under- 
stand? I’ll give you a check for your 
expenses, and, take your time; but if 





you bring back the goods, why—” the 
Chief paused and slapped his _hip- 
pocket. 


“T guess we can make it all right with 
you. 

Did he know the Craig-Bulkeley af- 
fair? Did he? The office went black be- 
fore the eyes of the Society-editor, and 
through the window where he, ordin- 
arily, saw a brewery and a steam laundry 
with an unusually large chimney, there 
now passed in orderly procession before 
his brain-plates an unmortgaged house, 
and a yacht, and pairs of shoes, barrels 
of pairs. 

It had been pretty nearly of inter- 
national interest when Craig-Bulkeley 
of the Exchange, a dozen clubs, and a 
few others, had married. Even a Society- 
editor had failed to get within the pale, 
had been balked when he tried to cross 
the threshold of the wonderful func- 
tions that followed. There had been 
occasional glimpses of the girl as her 
sweet, proud face glowed from a taxi 
in the glimmer of the Avenue. Her 
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from the and appealing, but the Society-editor 
good copy, didn’t notice any of these things. It was 
iad been the her eyes that he saw first—only her 
‘raig-Bulke eyes. He couldn’t describe them. He 
+! Could any tried, afterwards, to remember the color, 
? Tl but he wasn’t sure, for the life of him, 
if they were blue or brown. It was only 
the way they looked—as if they wer 
seeing things that you couldn't see. The 
Dor iety-editor had dabbled in psychics, 
once, before he married, and he remem 
bered seeing this same expression in the 
eyes of mediums when they are first re 
leased from a trance. It was a look of 
experience beyond your ken, and of sur- 

prise at your ignorance. 

She came forward a few steps, wrap- 

ing the dripping oilskin about her 
slim, girlish figure, as if to shut out the 
unwarranted intrusion. Then she threw 
her head back still farther, as she turned 
her great eyes full on the Society edi 
tor, and spoke. 

Mrs. ‘They told me at the wharf, when we 
wooden were pulling in, that you had come. 
News travels fast in Junkaport.” 

She paused a moment and put one 
hand up to her throat. Then she caught 
her breath and went on. 

“What do you wish me to say?” 

The Sov ety editor rose, hat in hand, 
as if to apologize for his presence. ‘Then 
he remembered his errand. 

“What the Paper wants is the truth,” 
he began pompously, and after the first 

lie, the others came more easily. 
been in such a singu “We wish to do you and your hus- 

Over the fire-board, band no harm, madam,” it seemed ab- 
and seaweed, ler a surd so to address the little creature 

ister of skipper ho before him, but he went on, “still, you 

Phe Soci are both persons of importance in the 

life of the City and the public demands, 

since your whereabouts has been discov- 

ered,” he was really getting into the 

came, “it demands to know the reason 
for this—separation.” 

He was still standing, respectfully, 
but Mrs. Craig-Bulkeley motioned that 
he should be seated again. Then she sat 
down, cross-legged, on the floor, her 


] 


] 
knees hugged close up to her chin, and 
those strange eyes of hers looking—not 
at him, now, but beyond. 
: looked the stature. of “T dreamed it first when I was a little 
face was very wistful girl—” she begar 
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“No, I am not mad.” The Society-edi- 
tor started as she began to speak. “I am 
simply telling you the truth that you 
wished to know,” she went on. 

“There was a long, winding road, al- 
ways. It was sandy and the rocks were 
so sharp that no wagon could pass. One 
must always walk the road, but I never 
minded, for I am so anxious to reach the 
end. At first there was nothing to see but 
the cliffs on one side and the sea on the 
other, and the great wild roses close by 
the road that smelled so sweet. After a 
while I saw the House. At first it was 
only a speck against the sky, but I ran 
when I saw it, and so it grew larger. It 
was a low, gray House—all gray—ex- 
cept just one door, and that was green. 
When I reached it I was panting and 
out of breath from running, and I tried 
very hard to open the door, but I never 
could because it was locked. Then a face 
came at the window and someone beck- 
oned to me. The child that was I thought 
it was a fairy child inside—a fairy of 
the sea, who would be imprisoned until 
I set her free. But I could not open the 
door, no matter how hard I tried. And I 
awoke, tired and crying. 

“T never told anyone about the dream, 
but all through the little girl days I 
looked for the House, and I never found 
it. 

“Then—Craig asked me to marry him, 
and I was very happy. I forgot all 
about the House, but the night before 
my weddimg-day the dream came again. 
I went the long way up the sandy road, 
and I tried to open the door, but it was 
still locked. ‘There was another face at 
the window—the face of a girl, and I 
thought I could hear her calling as she 
beckoned to me—and I woke sobbing, 
and my arms ached. 

“T don’t know whether I can make 
vou understand about the thing that 
happened afterward—after I married. 
We were so absurdly happy for a while, 
Craig and I, and then—I don’t know 
how to explain it quite, but the happi- 
ness seemed too great for us to share, 
and it crept in between us, like a wall, 
and began to push us apart. Life was so 
wonderfully full that we lost each other 
in the fullness. Because we each had so 


much to think of, we drifted apart—we 
quarreled, once—and, then—” 

She buried her face in her hands a 
second. 

“There were other—quarrels. 

“Craig took to staying nights at the 
club—and they said—’’ 

She paused, and lifted her head 
again, and went on— 

“It was just a month ago that it hap- 
pened. I was alone in my room, but | 
am quite sure that I hadn’t slept. I was 
listening for the night-key, if Craig 
should come in. I think I was sitting up 
in bed—I couldn’t have been asleep, 
could I?—and I was cold, so I was just 
thinking of ringing for Clairice and 
coals when I saw a woman’s face at the 
window. Only for a second was it there, 
beckoning to me with one hand, and 
then it faded into the night. I wasn’t in 
the least frightened. It was a face I had 
seen before, somewhere, and I lay down, 
and tried so hard to think where. Then, 
when it must have been almost morning, 
I remembered that it was the face of the 
girl in my dream House, only grown 
ylder. And I knew that I must leave 
Craig and find the House, and open the 
door, and speak to her. 

“TI hadn’t an idea where to go, but I 
was so unhappy that I wanted, first, to 
find the farthest away sort of place, 
and just think—and then I would start 
on my search, 

“Craig’s old room-mate at Yale had 
told us of this queer little fishing island 
where almost nobody comes, and never a 
woman, because it is so lonely. So I 
came to Junkaport. 

“We were two days out and there was 
a fog all the way. When the little 
steamer entered the Cove and anchored 
at the old fishhouse wharf and I climbed 
up the mossy steps, I couldn’t see a thing 
but the fishermen, and the nets, and the 
piles of lobster traps. But I asked them 
if there was a woman on the island who 
would take me in for the night, and one 
old skipper said—‘Yes, he ‘lowed the 
Cap’n’s widow would. She lived on top 
the hill, but it was pretty rough haulin’.’ 
I’d have to walk it. So I started the way 
he pointed. ; 

“It was a rough road. There were 




















rocks all the way — you know, for you 
came that way this morning—but I liked 
it with the boom of the surf in my ears 
and a soft scent like roses coming up 
through the grayness. Then the fog 
lifted. Did you see how it goes in a min- 
ute, as if a great hand had picked it up 
and crushed it in a bundle and tossed it 
out to sea? I watched it go until there 
was not a scrap of it left on the waves, 
ind afterward I looked in front of me 
at the end of the road. Then I lost my 
breath, and my limbs nearly gave out 
beneath me. My dream House stood at 
the top of the hill where the fog had 
been hiding it, a little gray house with a 
winding, sandy path in front, and the 
closed green door. 

“Would the door open? 

“T trembled as I ran and grasped it, 
uit someone from the inside lifted the 
itch, and the door opened wide, and the 
‘ap’n’s widow let me in just as if she 
ad been expecting me. 

“She never asked me why I came. She 
was only very, very kind to me. We had 
supper together, a simple meal of the 
fish she had brought in that day—she 
went out in the dory every day in the 
year, she told me—and a bowl of dusky 
purple berries with cream. Then, after 
supper, she showed me my room, just a 
bit of a cottage loft, it was, with a tiny 
cot and a patchwork quilt; but, ah, the 
window! Only the sea to look at—noth- 
ing else. And sometimes it sang like a 
mother rocking a child to sleep, and 
sometimes it was angry, and ships 
crunched against the rocks, but always it 
was wonderful—wonderful. 

“When morning came, I heard 
stirring before daybreak, so I dressed 
and followed her down the road to the 
sea. She was a little, slight thing. She 
looked like me, I thought. But she could 
handle a boat as well as any man. She 
put me in the bow, and we started out 
with the surf beating our faces, and the 
sun riding ahead of us in a path of gold 
on the water. Before we came in, she had 
taught me to reef a sail, and hold a 
grapple, and steer, and we had the dory 
bottom full of gleaming, dripping cod. 
There wasn’t a fisherman on the island 
could haul like the Cap’n’s widow. 
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WHEN THE SOCIETY-EDITOR FELL DOWN 
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“We fished, and listened to the sea, 
and slept for days. I never told the 
Cap’n’s widow who she was; how she 
had been the fairy child at the window 
beckoning to me so long ago; and then 
the young girl who called me; and 
last of all, how she had come to the City 
and made me follow her back to the sea. 
J thought she must understand all this 
by the way she had taken me in, as if she 
had been waiting for me. . 

“But one day, when there was a storm 
and we dared not go out, she was sitting 
in that chair where you are, and I was on 
the floor at her feet. She took my hand 
and laid it, so, on her knee, and touched 
my rings with her strong fingers. 

“*Where’s your man, lassie?’ 
asked. ‘Wont he be missing you all these 
days ?” 

“*T don’t know where he is,’ I said, 
and I laid my head down in her lap. 

“For a while she did not speak. She 
only stroked my hair very gently. 

“Sometimes I didn’t know 
mine was,’ she began, ‘and so I thought 
he didn’t love me. I thought first I was 
always going to wear my pretty dresses, 
and potter with the flowers in the gar- 
den. When he brought in a load of fish, 
I used to run away, and beg him not to 
clean them by the doorstep, and I 
wouldn’t let him bring the nets home, or 
the traps, for fear he’d drop them on my 
posies. When he wanted to smoke his 
pipe of an evening, I said it choked me, 
so he took to going to the tavern with 
his pipe, and down on the wharf with the 


she 


where 


nets. 


see 


One night he didn’t come home at 


al]. It was a wild night, the like of 
which you’ve never seen, for it was high 
tide and the surf was beating up higher 
than the fish house. I thought my man 
was still in the tavern, where he went 
after supper, sleeping over his beer, but 
when it came daylight, and the sun 
shone out bright, the way it does after a 
storm—they brought the Cap’n up to me 
wrapped in a piece of sail. He’d been out 
and in all night bringin’ folks from a 
wrecked schooner, but the last time, it 
was the tide brought him in. I knew 
then how much I'd loved the Cap’n, 
when he was dead. And I knew how I’d 
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'*Seen the Cap’ns widow 


been at fault, and I’d have given my 
life to begin all over again. A man’s way 
aint a woman’s way, lassie. And she’s got 
to learn that.’ 

‘“‘Maybe she said more. I think she did 
—something about how the Cap’n’s 
dory came ashore and the _ skippers 
mended it so she could fish with it, and 
she’d been doing the Cap’n’s work ever 
since—but I didn’t hear much of that. 
There was so much for me to think of, 
all at once 

“Suppose I shouldn’t ever see Craig 
again. Suppose he’d gone down with the 
tide, because I hadn't been patient 
enough ? 


“é“ 


‘A man’s way isn’t a woman’s—’ 
““*4 man’s way isn’t a woman’s.’ 
“Whatever Craig had done shouldn't 

matter, if only I could see him again. I 

wanted him, body and soul—to touch, to 

feel, to hold. 
“T saw, now, how I never had really 
loved Craig, before, but this woman—” 
Mrs. Craig-Bulkeley rose as she fin- 
ished. 


ind here?” he asked 

“Who had been waiting so long be- 
hind the locked door, had told me what 
love really is—just patience.” 

The Society-editor rose, too. He had 
almost forgotten where he was, but he 
saw the room again, and the old net that 
hung on the wall, and the little child- 
woman by his side. 

“IT don’t think there is anything more 
to tell you,” she said simply. “I couldn't 
explain my—unusual conduct—without 
saying all this.” 

“I am sure you have told me all that 
the Paper needs, madam,” the Society 
editor said with dignity, as he bowed his 
way out the door. 

But Mrs. Craig-Bulkeley followed 
him, and laid a hand on his arm. 

“You'll very likely meet her coming 
up the hill,” she said. “I left her in the 
fish house, but she must be through 
weighing the fish now, and I want you 
to know her. If you meet her on the road, 
just stop and speak to the Cap’n’s 
widow, wont you? She’s been so good to 
me.” 
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SARAH MARIAR’S GREAT IDEA 


Yes, the Society-editor would, but his 
Society-toughened nerve cells were so 
.gitated by the interview that he never 
gave the matter a second thought. He 
planned the head lines first. Should it 
be “First Glimpse of Runaway Bride?” 

He was about decided it should be, 
when he brought up suddenly in front 
f the postoffice and a telephone sign. 
He looked at the sign for several min- 
utes, marveling at its unexpectedness ; 
then he went in and wrote out a tele- 
gram to the Chief. 

It was brief. It said: 

Nothing doing on Craig-Bulkeley 
assignment. Sorry. 


After the Society-editor had paid for 
its transmission, he carefully counted 
the remains of his check. There was just 
enough left to get him back to Jersey. 

It was when he reached the wharf and 
was waiting for the steamer that he 
remembered Mrs. Craig-Bulkeley’s hos- 
pitable little request, and he also remem- 
bered that he hadn’t met a woman on 
he road, nor was there any woman, ap- 
pawently, in the fish house. There was an 
old lobster man sitting on the wharf 
steps, so the Society-editor accosted him. 


“Seen the Cap’n’s widow ’round 
here?” he asked, jovially. 
“The Cap’n’s widow?” the lobster 


man asked, dumping his pipe into the 
sea, and looking incredulous. 

“Yes, the Cap’n’s widow,” said the 
Society-Editor impatiently, for the 
steamer had just docked, “the woman 
who lives in the house on the top of the 
hill.” 

“Oh,” said the lobster man_intelli- 
gently, as he rammed the pipe full again 
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and prepared to light it. “She aint no 
widow. Leastways, we don’t know as 
how she is,” he said, chuckling. “She’s a 
loidy from the city what has took the 
house. It’s stood empty for years until 
she come. Dunno what she wants with it, 
an’ dunno neither what she stays out in 
a boat so much fur, alone, just cruisin’ 
round. She lives alone, too, stranger, up 
there in the house with the green door.” 
As the boat rounded the Cowe and 
made for the sea, the Society-editor had 
a last glimpse of her. The house stood so 
high that it was easily seen a long while 
after the wharf was lost. She was stand- 
ing outside, still wearing the oilskin and 
her hair wind-blown about her face—a 
patch of yellow sunlight, she looked, 
blotched against the green door. 


It was Hemstreet who got the real 
story. The ex-Society-editor read the ac- 
count from his mortgaged piazza out in 
Jersey. The Paper could positively state 
that the Craig-Bulkeleys were still at 
Junkaport, Maine, where Mrs. Craig- 
Bulkeley had been joined by Mr. Craig- 
Bulkeley shortly after she had left town 
so suddenly. It was reported that Mrs. 
Craig-Bulkeley was suffering from a 
slight nervous breakdown, but was recov- 
ering rapidly. It was expected that she 
would soon be able to return to New 
York and resume her social duties. 

The ex-Society-editor smiled as he 
read. He had plenty of time to smile, 
now that he was released from the 
clutches of bridge, and it gave him un- 
bounded satisfaction to realize that to 
him, and to him alone, would belong 
through all the years the original glory 
of the Craig-Bulkeley assignment. 


Sarah Mariar’s Great Idea 


BY CEYLON E. HOLLINGSWORTH 


ILLUSTRATED BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


[N that gently rolling farm-land of 

North Eastern Ohio—the old West- 
ern Reserve of Connecticut—where the 
farmers, their wives and_ necessarily 


their children are all direct descendants 
of the first pioneers, and still live where 
their great-grandfathers housed-up when 
Spotted George was killed; where they 
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treasure the traditions of the wilderness 
and preserve in daily use the compar- 
and the Revolution; 
where they still call a man a Hessian 
and tell him to go to Halifax if they fall 
out with him, you will find North Tau- 
ton, eight miles from a railroad. And in 
North Tauton you will find Sarah Ma- 
riar Gardner, and I’ve got to get right 
down to business and talk with grammar 
that’s not and in that wont 
diagram because there isn’t nobody that 
can use any other language, somehow, 
and bring up Sarah Mariar properly be 
fore the mind. Not that Sarah Mariar 
is not educated, though. 

Sarah Mariar was twenty-five lately 
and is a good girl. Her paw owns the 
acres and 
smooth 


isons idioms of 


sentences 


wagon-shop and works forty 
wears white whiskers with a 
upper-lip. Her maw wears a bonnet Sun- 
days that under her chin — her 
mother’s—but Sarah Mariar 
more modern and is up to date mentally. 
She’s ambitious and in these days of 
rural free delivery has all kinds of read- 
ing matter and keeps posted on the suff- 
movement, in particular, She 
wasn’t likely to get married 
and she 


ties 


dresses 


ragette 
knew she 
because her paw hasn’t much, 
wasn’t overly good-looking, face and 
figure. 
““Once-one-is-one,”’ 


some of the mean 


fellows around Heckler’s store nights 
called her because, they said, ; 
course, she had a figure, it was a figure 
‘1? about 5 feet 8 inches tall. 

Sarah Mariar’s face is intellectual and 


while, of 


strong particular with features. She’s ro- 
mantic in her and has always 
longed to do gor 1d to people, and she does 
do lots of good and always has ever 
since she was a little girl. Sarah Mariar’s 
a strong-minded woman. But I| don’t 
want to set you against her, | 

she’s a good, tender-hearted girl and I 
saw her cry once, one morning, and my 
heart ached for her. But it would ached 
harder in the dark. She didn’t hold her 
handkerchief to her face and talked 
while she cried, and seeing a strong- 
minded woman cry this way is something 


ideas 


yeCause 


fierce. 
“Qh, mother!’ says Sarah Mariar one 
evening last June, to her maw while they 
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were darning by the dining-room lamp, 
“this life of mine is so futile, so blank, 
so drear. I yearn so to let myself out in 
some way and do something worth while 
to better the world and let folks know 
how I long to do some humble little 
thing, even, to better the world. Just 
see the suffragettes over in London, how 
they are waging war against oppression 
and going to jail martyrs. Oh, 
mother, how glorious it must be to raise 
up our sex like that and suffer and have 
people know you suffer and be sorry for 
you. Oh, why wasn’t we all born in 
London.” 

“Sarah Mariar, it’s wicked to question 
th’ Good Lord wl 
maw piously. “Our sect is our sect, where 
ever we be, I reckon. I’d never hold my 
head up ag’in if you wuz t’ be took up 
here in North Tauton, an’ neither ’uld 
you, Sarah Mariar, an’ it’s no worse 
goin’ t’ th’ lock-up right here than in 
London.” 

“Oh. mother,” Sarah Mariar, 
“you don’t understand what I mean and 
it’s so hard to yearn so and not be under- 
stood.” 

“Yes, I do jis’ understan’ what you 
mean,” says her maw biting at an end of 
darning cotton and mumbling her words 
emphatically. ‘“D’ye think I’ve never hed 
no yearnin’s? Jis’ because I’ve done th’ 
work th’ Lord give me t’ do, make a 
home for yer paw an’ you young ones 
an’ never said nothin’ about yearnin’s? 
Sarah Mariar, jis’ look about right here 
t’ home an’ pray an’ there’ll be a plenty 
t’ do t’ raise up the sect an’ better th’ 
world.” 

This here talk of her maw’s did Sarah 
Mariar good. It set her to thinking and 
took her mind off London and put it on 
North Tauton. She didn’t have nothing 
more to say much and was thoughtful 
and went to bed thoughtful. She was 
hunting out some way to do good to her 
sex right here in North Tauton. 

She laid and tossed till most twelve 
and when Sarah Mariar’s mind got after 
anything that way something had to 
come, and about twelve it come. She 
would do something far nobler, far more 
unselfisher than uplifting her own sex. 
She would uplift the other sex. 


like 


iat he does,” says her 


Says 














When the misspelled sign was set up they all read it 


She sat right up in bed with the beau- 


tiful grandure of the idea. Women 
needed no uplifting. They was captives 
of men, it is true, but Christians who 
are captured by savages don’t start in 
to uplift themselves when they find they 
can’t escape like women can’t escape 
from men. No, good Christians, then, be- 
come missionaries and try to uplift the 
savages. 

Sarah Mariar arose in the morning 
with her frame beating with the zealous 
fever of the great work. She saw glory 
and fame ahead of her like Susan B’s 
or Wesley’s. Her eyes was bright and 
stern. 

She didn’t say nothing to her maw 
about it nor to her paw when he was 
eating his breakfast, although she 
looked at him and then out the windows, 
thoughtful and far-away-like, pretty 
often, as if she’d a notion to begin on 
him; but there was something about the 


set of her paw’s big upper lip that made 
him look too heavy for uplifting. 

Sarah Mariar was undecided whether 
to start out like a lone missionary and 
begin uplifting the men, one at a time, 
single-handed, or call a meeting of 
women and organize a wider movement. 
She set her mind on the problem all 
morning, and while she and her maw 
was taking up dinner it come; and she 
set down the potatoes and caught her 
breath with the beautiful grandure of 
the idea. 

She’d call a meeting of the men. She 
would call it with the call that never 
fails to assemble the men. She would 
invite a dozen of the foremost to supper 
some evening—the dining-table would 
set a dozen—and just lay herself out 
on that supper and not begin on their up- 
lifting until they was eating the floating- 
island. Sarah Mariar was long on float- 
ing-island and cocoanut-cake. 
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lhe though, 
Mariar give up the idea of inviting the 
Her eye lost its brightness 


next morning, Sarah 


aie 
menrolks. 


and was yearning again. Just seeing her 


without saying anything to him 

had set her to thinking and 
her it was no use inviting the 
menfolks. Their wives wouldn’t be jeal 
knew they 
come and see her afterwards 
and say: “Oh, Sarah Mariar, how can 
we ever thank you for what yer a-doin’ 
fer our husbands!’ And she knew they 
wouldn’t say prayerfully to their hus- 
bands when they come home from the 
supper and tell about it: “Oh, how glad 
we be Sarah Mariar hez started in up 
liftin’ you!” No, Sarah Mariar knew 
them all and knew what they would say. 
“Fer th’ lan’s sakes!’ they would say, 
“she’s gone clean crazy!” 

Life was very drear to Sarah Mariar 
again. 

So she and her maw worked all morn- 
ing: cleaned up the _ breakfast-dishes 
and the house, which the yesterday had 
mussed some and dusted, then straight- 
ened up so that the to-day could muss 
and dusty it over again. ‘They made up 
the beds so that the going to bed to 
night could muss them up again. Then 
the the morning they worked 
getting dinner, and Sarah Mariar at din 
ner see her paw take ten minutes and 
wipe her morning’s work out of existence 
and set her at the job of washing dishes 
and getting supper. And about six P. M. 
she see him take ten minutes and turn 
her afternoon into a parcel of dirty sup- 
per-dishes to wash and put away for 
getting breakfast with. And about 7:30 
her paw he goes to bed to sleep sound 
and healthy like a farmer should be- 
( while he 


paw 
about it 
showed 
she 


ous, of course, but 


wouldn't 


rest of 


cause his crops is growing 
sleeps. 

“But,” thinks Sarah Mariar, “all that 
grows for maw and me while we sleep 
is another day’s work. Paw has the joy 
of seeing his crops and stock grow, and 
of reaping the fields and storing in the 
barn, and of selling the crops and of 
getting the money and putting it in a 
long pocket-book inside his vest. All we 
get out of it is seeing him do ig 

After her paw and maw went to bed 
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Sarah Mariar sat out on the front steps 
and thought. 

Che night breeze was warm-cool lik: 
the spring-house on a hot day. The trees 
rustled cool and pleasant. The June stars 
was out. The night was beautiful. Sarah 
Mariar sat perfectly still with her chin 
on her hands and looked off at the stars 
for a long while without moving; and 
no one can look at the stars this way 
for a long while and not get full of 
stars. For stars are hope. And stars are 
the world outside of North Tauton. And 
all the stars above look like heaven even 
if the astronomers tells us they are not, 
and she got the help of heaven from 
them; not resignation—the heaps of 
Babylon are resignation—but energy, 
renewed determination to do something, 
the joyous confidence not only that she 
could but that would, and that 
Heaven would bring her the something 
to do which would satisfy her impulses. 

She sat there a long while after 
Heaven had talked to her, and while she 
thus sat at least seven big autos whirred 
past, one at a time now and then, some 
coming from Cleveland on their way 
down the rich and populous Mahoning 
Valley, some going to Cleveland. North 
Tauton is on the great auto-highway 
that leads from Pittsburg through a 
hundred miles of steel wealth to Cleve- 
land and all through the day and far 
into the night dusty, thirsty cars are 
speeding over the main road in front of 
the house. 

All at once it come—the idea to Sarah 
Mariar. It come and spread all over her 
in a hot glow and released the real Sarah 
Mariar that had been longing and learn- 
ing and grasping, all shut up and hidden 
from sight within the visible North Tau- 
ton Sarah Mariar. She sat there and 
planned it all out and it was nigh mid- 
night when she went to bed. She was 
happy. It would take some money; but 
she had saved up a hundred dollars 
sewing. It would take strong-mindedness 
with her paw. But in this case she was 
stronger-minded than her paw and maw 
together. 

It took the strong-mindedness. For 
two days her paw and maw, particularly 
her paw was agitated terrible. And then 


she 











, about a week the whole town—North 
fauton has about fifteen families in and 
ibout it—was agitated terrible. 

One evening they all rushed to their 
doors and see Sarah Mariar’s paw driv- 
ing in from Warren with a large refrig- 
erator in the grain wagon—‘Be th’ 
Gardners gone clean crazy?”’—and a 

uge white sign, also, with black and 
red lettering some mispelled. 

Neighbor men hurried over to help 
him unload and neighbor women with 
their eyes hanging out with curiosity 

ime over and watched and visited with 
Sarah Mariar and her maw. 

When the sign—it was twelve feet by 
six—was set up against the side of the 

use they all read it and more folks 
oming in read it. 

It said: 


THE HOMLIEST GIRL 
IN TRUMBULL COUNTY 
SELLS 
GLASSES OF THE Most BEAUTIFUL BuT- 
TERMILK IN THE STATE, COLD 
AS AN IcEBERG! 
SincerITY APPLE PIE AND CREAM. 
NEAR THE IcE ALWAYs. 
—o— 
IN THE BARNYARD AND AN 
HAM IN THE SMOKE-HOUSE 
THIRTY MINUTES, AND THE 
Least Bit or TIME BEHIND THESE 
CouNTRY PALINGS AND OLD-FASH- 
IONED, CoUNTRY COMFORT! 


CHICKENS 
Hour; 
AND 


Stumped? 

No, the kind neighbors as they read 
were worse than stumped. 

“Why, heaven help th’ poor thing, it 
don’t make any sense,” they whispered 
to one another aghast—the women folks. 
“An’, of all things, who’s t’ buy her 
butter-milk an’ pie with all of us feedin’ 
it t’ th’ pigs and makin’ pie as good 
as hern.” 

And then, like kind, good souls, they 
went in to Sarah Mariar, with long, com- 
passionate faces that tried to bear up and 
be cheerful and set out to show her how 
she must be clean crazy, and do her good. 

“Why, Sarah Mariar, dear,” says Mrs. 
Selby, “don’t you know, girl, that while 
we would all love t’ buy all our stuff from 
you, and all will be glad t’ patronize y’ 
some, of course, fer friendship’s sake, 
that y’ can’t expect t’ get much custom 


SARAH MARIAR’S GREAT IDEA 
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from North Tauton? An’ I, fer one, 
Sarah Mariar, think y’ ought t’ be told 
plain b’fore y’ go t’ enny more expense.” 

The new and real Sarah Mariar was 
busy over the stove frying potatoes, and 
she stopped and turned around with a 
thunder-struck expression which Mrs. 
Selby and the other neighbor women 
thought was Fond Hope staggering back 
under their kind blow. : 

Then Sarah Mariar burst into a light, 
merry laugh and turned again to her 
spider of potatoes. 

“And do you think,” says she, “that 
the object of that sign is to solicit pat- 
ronage from you people? I never thought 
of that.” 

The neighbor women starched up and 
looked at one another. 

“Well,” says Mrs. Selby, handing her 
words over as if they were coals of fire 
she was placing on Sarah Mariar’s head 
with a pair of tongs, “I’m sure our 
money’s ’s good as ennybody’s, an’ every 
little helps, even if we do offer it out of 
a sense of kindness, an ’s not t’ be sneezed 
at. You must r’member, Sarah Mariar, 
that Pride goes b’fore a Fall.” 

“Why, bless yer heart, Mis’ Selby,” 
says Maw Gardner, with the firm voice 
of Christian rebuke, “it’s th’ automo- 
beelists she’s got that sign fer.” 

“Oh,” says they, wilting down. 

And then, after some sweetly meek 


questions, departed and spread the 
news. 

Wag? 

Tongues ? 

Never see the beat the way North 


Tauton buzzed that night and prophe- 
sied and jeered and laughed to itself. 
Sarah Mariar’s paw and maw knowed 
how folks would talk and was so morti- 
fied they could hardly hold their heads 
up, thinking about it. But Sarah Mariar 
she was serene and happy. 

The next morning Paw Gardner, with 
the help of a couple of neighbor men, 
began putting up the corrected sign on 
posts in the front yard, where every one 
could read as they flew by in autos. They 
had a shifting audience of men and boys 
and some women in sun-bonnets, who 
helped with remarks of advice and made 
fun in whispers amongst themselves. 
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‘Poor fools! They wont sell enough 
n a year t’ pay fer th’ sign.” 

p \nd then they laughed under their 
reaths at some of the first spellin’ mis- 
takes and felt good. 

Not all of them, tho’. 

\long about noon he had it all up and 

ore people was gathering to look at it 
nd pity Sarah Mariar, when along 
omes a big car sailing by. It was full of 
inen coats and veils and caps and was 
is dusty as a desert. 

[t sailed by like the wind. 

“He, he!” says Mrs. Selby, laughing 

hind her hand to Mrs. Hall, who was 
standing beside her. ““That’s th’ way they 
stop. I'd feel so ashamed if I wuz th’ 
Gardners.” 

Then she looked agreeably after the 
uuto. It had halted sudden and was 
turning around. She stopped laughing 
ind watched. It came back quick and 
pulled up right in their midst before the 
front gate. 

The folks in 
laughed. 

“How long will it take to get us up a 
chicken dinner?” called the chauffeur. 

He was a portly, red faced man, and he 
licked his lips after he spoke and looked 
wistfully cheerful and hopeful at Sarah 
Mariar’s paw, who was standing in the 
delightful coolness and coseyness of the 





it read the sign and 


cottage steps. 

“Sarah Mariar,” called her paw. 

And Sarah Mariar came through the 
front door and walked out front as if 
she had been raised among automobil- 
ists all her life. 

The North Tauton folks gasped. 
They could hardly recognize her. Some 
of the North Tauton women felt swords 
run into their souls. 

She had a dainty cap on her head, like 
a nurse’s. Her dark hair was combed 
beautiful in the latest style. Her figure 
“1” was a figure “1” no more in a white 
gown that fit her with artistic neatness 
and simplicity, and she looked as if she 
was some one visiting the Gardners from 
a large city. The skirt was short enough 
to show a pair of high-heeled tan ox- 
fords and slim, rounded, tan ankles with 
flesh showing through, the likes of all 
which North Tauton had never sported 
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before. Her eyes were bright and dark 
and jolly, her lacey apron and its 
shoulder straps was beautiful. 

“Gosh,” whispered one of the mean 
fellows of the MHeckler’s-store crowd, 
“I’m goin’ t’ take her out b’hind th’ 
four-year old t’night.” 

The red faced man and the two other 
men in the auto looked at her, eager-like, 
with grins, a-satisfying their curiosity, I 
suppose, about “the homeliest girl,” and 
the auto women—three of them—looked, 
too, mighty close. 

“We get out here,” shouted the red- 
faced man to the others, just as soon as 
he’d drunk Sarah Mariar in fer a second, 
and he piled out. 

Sarah Mariar was all he 
know about the dinner. 

When Sarah Mariar came smiling out 
the gate and gracefully greeted them, he 
tipped his hat clean down to his waist 
and held it there and says: 

“Are you the ‘the homeliest girl in 
Trumbull county?’ ” 

“Guilty, your honor,” she laughed, in 
a full, contralto voice. 

The North Tauton folks hung their 
eyes on her in wonder. It was her voice, 
only this was the first time it had ever 
been in tune. She was easiness and self- 
possession all through. She didn’t mind 
the North Tauton folks any at all. 

“Tf the rest of your announcement,” 
grins the man, putting on his cap with 
another bow, “is as happily misleading 
as the first line, it will not be long till 
you'll have to build a hotel here. What 
can you serve us?” 

“Well,” says Sarah Mariar’s rich 
voice, just as if Tauton folks was not 
gaping around like numbskulls, “a half 
spring chicken fried each, with cream— 
real cream—dressing, hot biscuits, maple 
syrup, creamed potatoes, apple pie, deep, 
thorough coffee, pickles, cheese—” 

“Hush, daughter!” says the man sud 
denly overflowing with great friendliness 
and emotion. “Do you want to drive me 
frantic? Get busy, do! I suppose you can 
provide us with toilet conveniences for 
getting the dust from our eyes?” 

“Every convenience,” laughs Sarah 
Mariar. “I shall have to charge you 
she 


needed to 


seventy-five cents a plate, though,” 


$22 


added, with a mite of tremor in her 
voice. 

And all the North ‘auton folks held 
their breath. The price was scandalous. 
(hey raised their expressions into ex- 
pectation and waited to see the auto peo 
ple, snort, pile back in, and ride away as 
if from a pestilence. They knew that’s 
what they would do their ownselves. 

“If it’s half 
boomed the 
you a dollar.” 

All the North Tauton folks held 
their breath, while the idea of six dol- 
lars at one whack whacked its way into 
their skulls, and then they scattered for 
home as if they had sudden business 
there. And they had—the business of 


as good as it sounds,” 


red-faced man, “I’ll give 


— 
lt 


‘You must remember, Sarah M'riar, that pride goes before a fal! 
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thrashing out plans for going into th 
buttermilk business. 

Sarah Mariar’s paw was plumb beat 
and he killed four chickens like a man 
in a dream. And her maw was all in a 
fluster, but Sarah Mariar 
quicker, surer, than they had ever seen 
her. Her maw just wanted to stand to 
one side and stare in heavenly amazement 
at her. But with a word here and a word 
there, she kept her paw humping him- 
self and her maw on the trot. 

The large dining-room, with its three 
morning-gloried windows, was cool and 
perfumed with the least hint of wood 
smoke odors. The way them folks et was 
beautiful, and laughed and talked. When 
she moved the ravaged pie-plates, Sarah 


was cooler. 
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Wariar set a tiny glass sauce dish with 
ix matches in it before each man and 
ld them to smoke if they wanted to. 
Sarah Mariar’s paw and maw, 
ally her maw, was scandalized out in 

the kitchen. 

‘They'll jis’ think we’re runnin’ a sa- 
loon,” whispers her maw, almost crying. 

But the men folks in the dining-room 
said ‘‘Hah!’’ enthusiastic like, and hus- 
tled cigars from their pockets and lit up 
ind sat back in mighty comfort and 
smoked. 

Ought to hear them folks talk to each 
other and run down country-hotels and 
ongratulate themselves on finding Sarah 
Mariar. 

They see her paw’s huge, 
painted barn through the windows and 
an idea hits the chauffeur. They planned 
a barn dance for the next week. Sarah 


S] C- 


yellow- 


Mariar was to get up a dinner like this 
for forty, including musicians, and get 
the big barn floor ready and lit up with 
Chinese lanterns, and all such. 

The red-faced man hunted her up in 
» kitchen and asked her could she? 
‘] 


The way Sarah Mariar said “Yes” 
made the red-faced man say “Bully!” 

“Have you a telephone?” 
man. 

“No,” says Sarah Mariar, scaring her 
paw and maw, “but I shall have one as 


the 


says 


soon as possible.” 

“Then give me your card and I'll drop 
you a line to-morrow, giving the date,” 
says the man. 

And when they left, leaving a V and 
I for her paw and maw to stare at, all 
arrangements for the dance had been 
made, and the price they was going to 
pay kept Maw Gardner awake half the 
night. 

That afternoon she served buttermilk 
to three car-loads that the sign lassoed, 
and about 7 o’clock a ham-and-egg sup- 
per to four men who sat and smoked 
likewise and talked about Sarah Mariar. 

And so her fame began to spread and 
it spread for hundreds of miles, and the 
abject. home-scrawled, buttermilk and 
chicken signs which in a few days had 
sprung up like magic in North Tauton 
front yards only did what imitations al- 
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ways do, they just boomed the original. 

My wife censors my stories by divine 
right. When she had read this one so far, 
she wore a discontented look. She began 
to employ her prerogative. 

“It is not only inconsistent and disap- 
pointing, but it is positively deceptive, 
like a patent-medicine ad. hiding under 
a news head. You start out to make fun 
of Sara Marie. You establish the idea at 
once that she is a yokeless and the teader 
prepares for some ridiculous ‘coming 
oft’ to the story but instead you lead into 
a Ways to Make Money article. Just 
compare this latter portion with where 
you poke fun at seeing her cry. Who 
could associate your strong-minded boo- 
hooer with the trim, up-to-date girl who 
suddenly emerges into the world of that 
sign?” 

“Nobody,” I admitted, “but you must 
blame the world of the sign for that.” 

“Sara Marie is not homely and you 
know it,” declared my wife, taking a 
dictatorial tangent. 

“And again,” continued my wife, fin- 
gering the manuscript slightingly in a 
way I don’t approve, “it seems cold- 
blooded and mercenary to send Marie 
adrift as soon as she sees money ahead, 
and you fail to gratify the reader, at that, 
when you know she cleared over $400 in 
July. Anyway, you should have worked 
a little romance into it at the end.” 

“How can I? She only erected the 
sign this June.” 

“You couldn’t gossip a bit, I suppose,” 
she said, sarcastically, “about that 
Youngstown lawyer who takes a party 
up there about twice a week. You know 
he always takes three couples and de- 
pends for the fourth on the accession 
of Marie after he arrives. He goes right 
out into the kitchen and helps her with 
the dinner every time, as much at home 
as if he were one of the family, and you 
know it. He has taken Pa Gardner to 
Cleveland in his car, and Marie, too, and 
they are practically engaged, and you 
know that.” 

“I know a whole lot,” I growled as I 
took the manuscript from my wife and 
sat down before the typewriter to make 
her additions. 
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The Breaks of Caney 
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HE house smelt like a tar-kiln from 

the billet of pitch-pine that blazed on 
a rack of two iron strips driven into the 
wall, The log next half 
charred away from having many times 
caught fire. The whole bare wall was 
richly darkened with smoke; goblin tags 
of soot depended from a ridgepole inac- 
cessible to the broom. A 
freezing rain the cabin 
roof; the sword-song of the wind over 
the chimney was mocked by the joyous 
roar of the fire. Drops falling made little 
explosions in the embers and tinkled on 
the lid of the bubbling pot. 

Dad Farris, for once perfectly sober, 
was basking in the warmth and radiance, 
and Orphy turned to him her steady 
eyes and good brown face all alight with 
eagerness. She had chosen this evening 
with him and Zaraldie and 
Man her project of seeking work in town. 

The vounger sister was seated on an 
oaken block directly in the rich light, a 


above was 


sed ge-grass 


drummed on 


to discuss 


creature small and lovely like a bird, 
with dark curls falling on the rose-velvet 
of oval cheeks. Orphy, coming to stand 
behind the block, drew Zaraldie’s hands 
back and held them so in a half-uncon- 
scious clasp. 

“Looks to me,” she said, “hit’s the 
only way. We've tried our best to all stay 
together and at home, but ever’ year gits 
harder.” 

“Hit’s a long ways to the Settlemint,”’ 
objected Man, from the shadowed corner 
where he had curled himself on a sheep- 
skin. He was entering his teens, but was 
still “Little Man,” having been christ- 
ened ‘“‘Jesse Edward” too late to oust his 
milk-name. 

“Hit is so,” agreed Orphy, swinging 
gently the hands she held. “But when 
there’s only one thing to be done, why, 
there aint but one thing foe be done, 
and no multiplyin’ words—”’ 

“Why, howdy!” 

They turned as the door swung wide, 
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letting in a great gust of chill and 
storm. It was only Bud, the elder 
brother, come home for over Sunday; 
the plashing of the eaves had covered 
his approach. He walked in without 
erecting, threw a sack of provisions into 
a corner, and spread his hands to the 
blaze. When he became warm he drew a 
plug of tobacco from his pocket. 

“Here, dad—and there’s shorts and 
potaters, and a middlin’ o’ meat, in the 
sack. But that’ll hafto do you’ns, now, 
until next week,’ he warned them, 
glancing round. 

‘Taint nigh as easy livin’ somehow 
as hit used to be here,” complained the 
id man. 

‘“That’s why I feel obleeged to make 
a new shift,” Orphy reopened the sub- 
ject for Bud’s benefit. “We got to look 
furder away for a livin’.” 

“TI don’t see how us folks ’ll git on 
without ye here, Orphy—let alone Pren- 
tice Roark,” said Bud, covering a deal 
of affection with a jest. 

For the first time a quick shade of 
impatience crossed the face of the older 
girl. 

“T don’t care for you-all knowin’ here 
and now,” she cried, “that Prentice 
Roark’s one main reason why I aim to 
leave here the first day I can git ready 
to go.” 

They looked at her, standing proud 
and sweet in her warm youth and woman- 
hood, daring the known and the un- 
known together, and they turned their 
gaze to the fire again, helplessly. 

Orphy began to set the table for sup- 
per. 

“Hit’s strange she never has liked 
Prent Roark like the rest of us do,” said 
Zaraldie, a week from that evening, after 
all farewells were said and their sister 
had adventured forth. “But ne’er a one of 
our folks ever wanted to leave home, 
either, did they, Dad?” 

“Your Uncle Ed,” the old man re- 
minded her. “He’s West som’er’s.” 

“Prent he jist bothers her ; he’s bound’- 
determinated for her to have him,” ex- 
plained Bud. “Well, hit a-goin’ to be 
hard a-gittin’ along without her, but I 
don’t believe she’ll stay no longer’n the 
water gits hot.” 
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He took the trail to the valley farm, 
where he worked for a weekly portion 
of provisions and his board, and Zaral- 
die bravely assumed her sister’s duties 
at home. 

After a few days of it she cried to 
her father, sitting futile though sym- 
pathetic in his place: 

“Well, dad, if Orphy had sech a time 
as this—” 

“She did ; ye nee’n’to think otherwise,” 
he replied. “You know, she had you two 
chaps besides, at first; your mother left 
Jess’-I.d’ard a baby in arms.” 

He bent forward, trying to assist in 
the rescue of the dinner, which the pot 
had turned out on the hearth. 

“Why, here comes Prentice to fill up 
ol’ Tiger!” 

Old Tiger sat in state on the fireboard, 
a sleek and shining presence, and young 
Roark was wont to see to his plenishing. 
Prentice’s clear and merry gray eyes 
recommended him to the lads, and this 
week he won a welcome by saying, as 
he helped to set up the pot: 

“Well, I seed Orphy when I was in 
the Settlement yesterday. She’s workin’ 
for Dr. Lewis’ wife—housework and 
cookin’. She hoped you-uns was well, and 
aims to come out and see ye whenever 
she can git away.” 

Zaraldie took the apparent message at 
face value, though she might have 
guessed that whatever Orphy had to send 
them of help or cheer would come 
through the far off mountain postoffice. 
But it was quite true that Prentice had 
not permitted the girl of his choice to 
escape him by merely going to town. 

“I’ve got business thar pretty fre- 
quently,” said he. 

His confidence in the discretion of 
these friends was such that he did not 
mind their unavoidable suspicion that his 
business was in the interests of a still 
concealed under the breaks of Caney. 

He continued a frequent visitor at the 
cabin, but what with bad weather, mani- 
fold duties, and the heavy winter roads, 
it was near New Year before her house- 
hold saw Orphy again. 

She came to them at last like a mother 
bird, bringing in a basket the substance 
of a holiday feast. 
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“But what makes ye look so worried, 
\rphy ?”” demand Bud. 

‘I’m a-studyin’ about you-uns,” 
answered. “Man looks peakid to me.” 

“Why, he’s been well all along,” said 
Dad. And the boy supplemented gruffly, 
*“Aw, I aint sick.” 

“Well, 
hat’s Prentice 

n’ too often.” 

‘Not 
of Tiger in sheer bravado. 

Orphy, not wishing to any- 
body’s appetite, said no more at the 
time, but once abed the sisters talked it 
over. 


thing’s worse, and 


He’s been a 


another 
: : 
Roark. 

( ried the owner 


spoil 


admitted 
"lowe d 


‘Bud spoke to Prentice,” 
Zaraldie, “and he laughed and 
that so long as Dad’s got obleeged to 
as well be from 
is hand as anybody’s. I think myself 

’s about the rights of hit. He—he— 

me a right pretty pin from the 
a-Christmas, and I didn’t want to 
He told me that he was aimin’ 


her to me as soon as he could, 


ave liquor, hit mought 


» a brot 
hit was all right.” 
‘“‘He knows good and well there aint a 
word in his mouth when he 
Orphy assured her. “I aint 
Raldie; and 


true 
that,” 


to think well of him, 


Says 
able 
I do 
wish he’d stay away from here.” 
have no idy, Orphy, how 
lonesome we git with you and Bud both 
and Prentice is good company,” 
pleaded the little maid, loth to lose at 
once a hope and an ideal. 

‘I’m old enough to know 
I never 


“You don’t 


gone, 


my own 
mind, sister. There was but one 
boy in the world for and I don’t 
never expect to see him no more.” 
“Well, I'll give Prent back his pin if 


” 
you say to. 


me, 


“Vou better—and have 


no more to do 


Next morning, Orphy, more than ever 


cornered Bud. 
yn’t you notify Prentice to stop 
round our he began 


uneasy, 

“W) 
hangin’ 
valiantly. 

“He don’t hang round enough to 
bother me. Good Lord, sis! what have 
you got agin Prent? I’d have a fight on 
my hands right now if I was to send him 
a word like that,’ countered Bud. 


house ?”’ sne 
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“Vou’ll have 
don’t 
I 


wors’n a fight if you 
I’m afeared for Raldie; 
s was much to her. Our 
little sister! I don't 

“Shpppp! ‘That all? She’s only a little 
switch of a gal. Now don’t you worry; 
me and Dad’s enough to look out for 
her. If you feel anyways bothered, you'd 
best think better of what you’ve said, and 
take him yourself.” 

After parting with Raldie, who had 
“walked a piece” of the with her, 
Orphy left Bud’s well worn trail to the 
valley and turned into a fainter one that 
led across the creek. 

By the dark sheen of 
past filigrees of the spray and drip of 
little cataracts woven over night,through 
the shivering trackless 
scended, mile after mile, following the 
waters of Caney. 

Prentice, in the rock-house that shel- 
tered the still, had just got his fire 
going in the primitive furnace. Two 
other men, joint-owners with him of this 
industry, had left him in charge for the 
morning, and had gone to haul a sled 
of corn. From time to time a noise of 
squealing and trampling came from the 
thick brush I 


look out. 
1e talks as if he 


like hit. 


Way 


frozen pools, 


woods she de- 


down-hill, where his hogs 
in a pen were awaiting their share of the 
waste after boiling. 

“Condamn your thick hides,” he sent 
good-naturedly to their address between 
tasks. ““Want to call up ever’ revenuer in 
Tennessee ?” 

Suddenly, with an access of squealing, 
was mingled a clear young treble, sing- 
ing an air that he and Zaraldie and her 
brothers had sung together round the 
cabin hearth not a week ago. He straight- 
ened himself and stood, gun in hand, 
with puzzled eyes on the trail. 

As the girl’s biue-clad figure came 
gradually into view through the semi- 
transparent maple brush, he drew a 
breath of relief, although his face still 
expressed considerable anxiety. 

“Well!” he greeted her blithely 
ing forward with lowered weapon. “I 
make you welcome, Orphy; but you've 
took a good deal on yourself a-comin’ 
here! If ye hadn’t a-sung that song, I’d 
a-took a shot at ye. Git to the fire and 
warm. We set on that boulder.” He 


y, strid- 
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threw his coat over it for a cushion. “I 
been tellin’ ’em this here place wasn’t 
well hid.” 

“Tellin? who?” 

“Oh, my shotes down yonder!” he 
laughed. “Why, you aint clumb all the 
way down Caney to find that out, have 
ye?” 

“‘No, nor to look at shotes, neither.” 
She had laughed with him, but had not 
accepted the proffered seat, and now 
faced him with hands clasped before her. 

“Prentice,” she said, ‘““wont you please 
stop a-goin’ to our house?” 

“Why, Orphy! whatever's 
now ?” 

“Well, I’ve got a special reason for 
axin’ sech a thing, or I wouldn’t. Hit 
would please me mightily for you to 
promise me you'd never go there no 
more.”’ 

“Now, Orphy, s’fur’s the old man’s 
concerned, you know he’s nachally got 
a 

“Oh, don’t say that to me!” she cried 
sharply. “That’s what they all told me at 
home. Hit’s something else I mean.” 

“IT aint, honestly, doin’ you-uns 
harm that I know of.” 

“You know—” 

She began in a low voice, halted, 
then rushed on: 

“You know I never have thought so 
much of you as my folks do; and I don’t 
want Raldie to think too much of ye, 
neither.” 

She had chafed so against the neces- 
sity of asking anything of Prentice that 
now her impatience and confusion be- 
trayed her into unguarded speech. 

The young man stood looking at her 
flushed face, and thinking of what she 
had said. 

“Oh,” he said, quietly. “Why, I 
reckon the little trick likes me as well as 
I like her—for a sister. And I bid her 
to look at hit that way, too, because I’m 
always a-hopin’ hit’ll come to that yit.” 

“Well, 7 let her know hit’ll never be!” 
cried Orphy, exasperated. 

“Whatever made you do that, Orphy? 
Couldn’t you see that only made bad 
worse? She aint been studyin’ about me 
noways but as a likely brother, and now 
you've fixed things so hit may change.” 


” 


r Te 
got ye 


any 


and 
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“But if you was to never go about her 
any more,” urged the girl. 

‘““There’s an easier way, you know,” he 
suggested, coming closer. “Jist change 
your mind, Orphy. Make me her brother. 
Oh, now, don’t fly off. This is the first 
time the woman I want has ever sat by 
my fire. Jist think of hit. I wont stay 
away from yourns’ house—not for sech a 
reason. Don’t—don’t send me away. 
Whilst I’m in this business there’s but 
few I can trust, and I’ve got no folks of 
my own. I’d fur ruther give up dis- 
tillin’ if that ’ll move ye,” he begged. 

Her face softened as she thought upon 
his plea. It was true, there were few 
houses he could enter with confidence. 
Yet she had waked the weary night 
thinking of Zaraldie; she must not 
weaken now. Even should Prentice 
sever his connection with the blockade 
still, she would have but little to offer 
hirn. 

Sadly she propounded the immemorial 
triangle: 

“But if she was to care for you and 
you for me, and I care for—” 

The incompleted sentence 
him. 

“Finish that sayin’,” he demanded 
harshly, pouncing on her and catching 
her by the shoulders, “Finish hit! Who 
do you mean ?” 

“Nobody,” she answered doggedly. 

“Tell me!” he insisted. 

“Tt was a long time ago,” she at last 
confessed. “I aint seen him for years.” 

“I knowed there was some reason I 
couldn’t make no headway with you, but 
I never had thought of that. Mart, wasn’t 
hit—the boy your uncle raised? Shucks! 
we was all chaps-like when they went 
West, and he’s likely enough dead or 
married long ago.” 

They stood silent, gazing out across 
the wintry gulch. At last she despaired 
of attaining any adjustment in this way, 
and turned to go. Her errand had failed. 

“Aint ye goin’ to give me a answer?” 
he asked softly, turning with her into the 
woods. 

“You’ve had your answer long ago. 
What you can want of a gal that dee- 
spises you, I can’t see!” 

“Maybe because I’ve followed ye so 


maddened 


” 





maybe because I’ve told folks hit 
was to be; maybe because I’m jist that 
kind of a feller, but want ye I do, and 
have ye I will.’ He spoke earnestly and 
without bravado. “I’ll let ye know how 


long ; 


Raldie is, when I come to town next 
week.” 

“You'd do well to go slow!” she re- 
torted. “I give Bud what I thought 
about it, and he promised to look after 
her.” 

Prentice would not let her see how 
deepiy he was hurt by this ; but under the 
lash of her defiance and suspicion he 
struck without taking thought : 

“Oh, Bud’s all right. He’s a-learnin’ 
to take his liquor like a man.” 

As he turned back to stoke the rude 
furnace, and indeed all the rest of the 
week, he was. haunted by the white 
shocked face she turned on him before 
vanishing round the rock. 

When he again visited the cabin Bud 


He found Orphy more than ever defiant 


showed him a letter from Orphy. It’s 
cry went straight through Prentice’s ar- 
mor: 

“Bud, will you tell me, for God’s sake, 
is it true that you are drinking? I can’t 
sleep since I heard that. Let me know 
what could have started such talk.” 

“T wonder who told her that tale,”’ was 
the boy’s comment. P 

“You write a answer and I’ll take hit 
down with me,” Roark advised, a little 
uneasily. He had not meant to be cruel. 

He found Orphy, as he had feared, 
more than ever defiant, flung a little off 
her usual sel f-possession. 

“T jist come to see if you’d changed 
your mind,” he began. “And to tell you 
that Raldie aims to keep that pin for a 
while, anyway. You don’t never know for 
certain.”’ 

“Oh, Prentice, I’m might’ near sick. 
What makes you do me so? Didn’t Bud 
git my letter? Oh, of course you’d not 
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know. I ask ye oncet again, wont you 
stay away from our house ?” 

She laid down the knife with 
she was scraping vegetables, and looked 
steadily at him over the big pan in her 
lap. 
Prentice folded and refolded his soft 


which 


hat between his hands. 


“Orphy, I can’t see for my life what 
makes you take on so. I’ve got a letter 
for ye from Bud; you can read hit right 
here. I was mean to tell ye what I did, 
but you'd riled me till I wasn’t fairly at 
myself.” 

She reached for the letter, but he held 
it back. 

“Tell me first,’ he begged, 
you'll give me a note to Raldie 
back what told her. Orphy, I 
aint sech a bad one as you believe. I jist 
want your word that you'll marry me or 


“that 


takin 


you've 


nobody else,”’ he insisted. 
“Oh, I'll give ve that.” 
“And you'll write to the folks to say 


Sor 


“Ves, yes; give me my letter!” 

He came close to her, keeping the let- 
ter in his hand, looking in her face. 

Orphy had risen, and now sprang back 
crying: 

“Ton’t you touch me, Prent Roark— 
give me my letter!” and he obeyed. 

Eagerly Orphy scanned the lines in 
which Bud assured her that the only 
liquor he had taken was when he caught 
a chill from being out in the raw winter 
rain. He could tell her, he would never 
love’liquor ; he ‘“knowed too much about 
it now for his This was 
quite enough to set her at ease about Bud. 

“Tf hit does you any good to know it, 
Prent, I hate you than ever for 
that lie,’ she dec lared, folding the paper 
slowly. 

“Don’t say that. Give me the writin’ 
to the folks, now, and I’ll go. I’m satis- 
fied for the present to know that no man 
gits you if I don’t.” 

So word went to the cabin home that 
sister had changed her mind and would 
some day “have’’ Prentice. But when the 
young wild-catter explained to Zaraldie 


own peace.” 


worse 


that she might now wear his pin, she. an- 
swered that she did not care for it any 
more—he could have it back. 
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It required resolution of a high order 
to remain away from home under the cir- 
cumstances, but the wages that supple 
mented Bud’s earnings not to be 
lightly foregone, and the woods were 
dark with summer ere Orphy came again. 
Dr. Lewis had planned for a few months’ 
vacation in Colorado and this allowed 
her a considerable stay. 

July days are doubly long in the silent, 
beautiful loneliness that broods over 
Caney. All the blue, drowsy afternoon 
the girls sat on the porch and the boys 
sprawled in the shade in the clean swept 
yard. They held little speech, satisfied to 
be together under the home roof. 

But here grown-up Zaraldie, 
quiet and reserved for all the old impul- 
affection. Orphy thought she per- 


were 


Was a 


sive 
ceived a shadow on the young face be- 
vond what a few months of responsibil- 
ity should cast. 

“Have you been worried about Man, 
honey ?” she inquired. 

“Why, I never noticed he was poorly 
till you spoke of hit,” replied the girl 
with some compunction. 

“I reckon what you need’s a tonic, 
Man; but they tell me might’ near all of 
them’s got liquor in ’em, and I don’t 
want to commence givin’ ye that.” 

“Prentice might have let me have some 
0’ his’n,” said Man, “but when I named 
it to him he ’lowed he wouldn’t hardly 
dast to with you promised to marry him. 
He told me he aims to quit makin’ liquor 
this month, anyway.” 

“He’s ’lowancin’ 
contribution. 

“Would you go to see Dr. Lewis be- 
Man ?” she asked. 


> 


mine,” was Dad’s 


fore he goes West 

“‘Aw—I don’t know.’ 

The doctor’s office was no dragon’s 
den to Orphy, who had often put it to 
rights in the morning; and she was able 
to partly overcome the boy’s trepidation. 
It was decided that Bud should acconr 
pany his brother to the Settlement next 
day. 

But Zaraldie’s trouble was beyond 
medical aid. That night, while the whip- 
poorwills wailed in the edge of the woods 
and the garden sparkled with fireflies, 
Orphy was aware of her sister’s wake- 
fulness; she could not be sure whether 








"Why, how're ye. Jesse?’ he rumbled, genially 
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there was a tremor of inaudible sobbing. 

At last she could no longer keep silent. 

“Honey, what ails you? I can’t stand 
it not to know. Tell sister !” 

She crouched beside the girl, on the 
patch work wrought by patient hands 
long dead, and speaking as to the child 
who a few years ago had been content, 
on waking from some terrifying dream, 
to find that sister’s breath still stirred her 
hair. 

But she knew it was a woman who an- 
swered : 

“T want to go away. 
hit.” 

“Where you want to go to?” 

“I’d like to git me something to do, 
like you did. I can cook good now. Why 
can’t you and me jist change places?” 

“T don’t see how we could do that, 
Raldie,” said the maid-mother, knowing 
how different was the work in town from 
everything learned in the cabin, and sure 
that Zaraldie among~strangers would 
wither like transplanted mountain-laurel. 
“You see, when you said you wasn't 
goin’ to school, I promised Miss’ Lewis 
I’d go back and stay with them another 
winter. But I wont promise for no 
longer, so you can get away next year.” 

“Next year. Oh!” and. Raldie’s voice 
broke, 

“The boys and Dad couldn’t make out 
without us, or I’d jist take you with me.” 

“Aint ye goin’ to git married and set- 
tle down?” 

“Not this year,” temporized Orphy, 
weakly. 

The days drew forward, slipping one 
by one, beads of a golden rosary, but 
threaded on a triple strand of pain. 

One night as they dressed for a play- 
party in a neighboring cove, Orphy in- 
quired, as she was about to fasten Zar- 
aldie’s collar: 

“Where’s your pin?” 

“What you axin’ me that for?” flashed 
Zaraldie. ‘You still mad cause Prentice 
give hit to me?” 

“Why, I jist thought hit would look 
pretty on you. I wasn’t never mad about 
it,” said Orphy, in surprise at the out- 
burst. 

“T done iost hit long ago.” 

And Raldie fell to brooding. 


I’m tired, tired of 
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That evening, in the course of a game, 
Prentice chose Zaraldie for a partner— 
Zaraldie in a white dress, curls, and 
string of beads, sweet and warm as a 
velvet rose. “Fire on the mountain, fun, 
boys, fun,” he sang, dancing all over 
with the mountaineer swing, his head 
just clearing the rafters, 

As he took the girl’s hand to lead her 
through their part, suddenly Orphy 
knew. That flushed, sweet face, with a 
dark-eyelashed twilight of modesty veil- 
ing its starry happiness, could mean but 
one thing. 

It was Prentice who, on the way home, 
let her know how he and Zaraldie had 
been together at a number of frolics dur- 
ing the past winter. 

“She’s good company oncet she gits 
a-goin’. And I think, seein’ she’s to be 
my sister, you nee’n’to object. I do think 
you treat me scandalous.” 

Orphy was baffled, wordless. Prentice 
never. presumed on the promise she had 
given him, but she felt bound by it to a 
semblance of friendliness. There seemed 
nothing she could do. 

As the summer went on, her knowledge 
of Raldie’s poor, little, unconfessed love 
became a wall between the sisters. Neither 
was able to speak of it; neither could 
think of anything else. Prentice’s appear- 
ance in the low doorway at any hour suf- 
ficed to set both girls acutely on the de- 
fensive. 

And he caught himself more than once 
watching Zaraldie, or doing small ser- 
vices and offering small services for the 
glance of warm thanks she could not for- 
bear giving him. Zaraldie was being 
happy while she could. Orphy had prom- 
ised that she should go to town when 
Prent was married; but “I needn’t go; 
it will be the end of life to me,” thought 
the young girl; and meantime, ‘Nobody 
need know that I care.”’ Yet sometimes, 
when she and Prentice were alone to- 
gether, a current of emotion flashed from 
one to the other; their speech fell away 
into silence, and they smiled at each other 
with trembling lips. 

“If Orphy would only look at me like 
that!” was his longing. 

One day, when the blue and gold of 
September was inclining toward the 
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richer purple and scarlet of autumn, 
Prentice hauled a load of apples to town. 
\s Orphy was now ready to return to her 
place there, he offered her a seat in his 
wavon. 

“If Man’ll help me load ’em he can 
ride over the mountain with me, 
ind see that doctor again. My Limber- 


] 


twigs is all honest produce this time,” he 


added, laughing. “I’m out of the liquor 


” 


too, 


isiness oncet for all 

Almost the look he craved rewarded 

m 

\When Man came home he sat till far 

the night recounting what the doctor 

id told him of the West. 

‘He seed our uncle Ed out there. Says 
can ketch feesh with your hands in 
le Ed’s errigation ditches. And he 

raises, I don’t recollect what all; you 
ride over his land a hour before you git 
to the house. And the 
doctor was from this part of the country, 
he axed about us, and Doctor Lewis he 
told about me, and—and he ’lowed he 
aimed to send for me to come out there.”’ 

“What did the doctor say about that ?” 

asked Bud. 
“He judged hit might do me a power 
0’ good, and he hoped how soon I'd go.” 

November spilled the year’s wealth 
upon the land in wild frost-sweetened 
fruits and mast and chestnuts, and Bud’s 
hearth-fires grew in glory, fed with fat 
knots and roots of pine—flowing over 
logs, licking round ‘the kettle, whirling 
against the soot-mossed back of the fire- 


place, displaying rainbows of strange 


when he heared 


colors, and pouring finally into the black 
throat of the chimney as a waterfall 
disappears into a_ sunless No 
stranger can ever know the real beauty 
of this red heart of home, which mocks 
the old north with its low, cheery music 
—-with soft roar of burning, with laugh- 
ing sparkle, with flicker and blue flutter, 
with the fusillade of hickories, and the 
“treading snow” of brands _half-con- 
sumed, and the last clink of the falling 
ash at sleeping-time. 

Into this radiance came Prentice one 
evening, his lungs and his garments filled 
with the breath of the keen clear night. 

“Hit’ll frost to-night,” he said, nod- 
Like a young snow.” 


gorge. 


ding all round. ‘ 
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“T make ye no less welcome, Prent,”’ 
complained Dad Farris, “but hit’s a on- 
disputed fac’ that I aint had a drap o’ 
good whiskey sence the last you give me. 
This here boughten stuff’s a sin to the liz- 
ards. I cayn’t drink hit.” 

“Sorry,” laughed the young man. “I'll 
show Raldie how to make persimmon 
beer, and we can all drink some. But I 
got shut of that business in a good time,” 
he continued, seating himself in One of 
Orphy’s new chairs. “You’ns aint heared 
about the raid?” 

“We never hear anything ’thout you or 
Bud tells us.” Dad’s tone was still ag- 
grieved. 

“Well, they sure made one to-day. 
That marshal must be a devil-yarker! 
Went right down Caney alone, and 
slipped up on ’em in the still—ketched 
"em makin’ a run, and slipped between 
them and their guns and covered ’em. 
They got rattled and run spang into his 
arms. Got ’em both.” 

“Oh, I’m proud you was out of hit 
long ago,” breathed Zaraldie. 


“T am, myself. Orphy she'll be glad to 


hear about hit. You can write her. 

They told the thing over and over, and 
discussed all its aspects again and again, 
fixing it well in mind. Afterward the 
conversation turned to Orphy ; where was 
she, and when would they see her again? 
Was she growing too fond of staying in 
town? Or was she, on the contrary, un- 
happy with homesickness ? 

Bud and Prentice were upholding one 
balance of probability and Raldie and 
Mad another, when again the door 
swung open, and Orphy herself ap- 
peared. 

“T was hopin’ you’d all be settin’ up 
together 
of the startled occupants of the room 
could frame a question. “Dad, here’s 
Uncle Ed come to see you. We walked 


’ 


!’’ she cried joyously, before any 


out from town together.’ 

A tall man stooped through the door- 
way behind her—a man browned with 
many summers and grizzled with many 
snows, yet in appearance younger than 
Dad. 

“Why, how’re ye, Jesse?” he rumbled, 
genially. “You’re gray as a rat. What 


>)? 


y been a-doin’ to yerself: 
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“Are you Uncle Ed? Are you Dad’s 
brother?” screeched Man in delight, 
dancing on one leg all round the hastily 
quitted circle of chairs. 

The two men shook and shook both 
each other’s hands; then the Westerner 
caught the mountaineer by the shoulders 
and shook him; then they fell to shaking 
hands again, Dad reiterating all the 
while that he was indeed “powerful weak, 
powerful weak, Ed, but hit does me a 
world o’ good to see you.” 

“Well, I aint so surprised,” said the 
newcomer, standing back at last, “not 
when I look at your family, and think 
Ann’s been dead this many years. ‘This 

3ud ? Howdy! Man ever’ eench. Orphy’s 
been a-tellin’ about him as her and me 
come on. Raldie, honey, come and give 
your ol’ uncle a kiss. They been skase 
things in my time. Like sis Betty, aint 
she, Jesse? Here’s the boy that’s goin’ 
home with me? Looks to me you must 
have growed too fast, Man. They ortn’t 
to have give ye sech a name to live up to, 
and then ye might have took your own 
time to hit. You can read and write, 


can’t ye? That’s right. I always ‘lowed 


there ought to be a few scribes in 
amongst sech a bunch o’ Farrisees.” 

Dad slipped his word edgewise. “This 
here’s Prentice Roark—old Arch’s boy, 
Ed. He’s e’en-aboyut one o’ the family,” 
with a nod toward the fireside where the 
two sisters stood. 

“Howdy, boy. I’d a-knowed you was 
Arch’s by your looks, So you and Orphy’s 
promised? Well, well—she never named 
you to me, and I was jist a-fixin’ to tell 
her what Mart said. You recomember 
him, do ye? He ‘lowed if she wasn’t mar- 
ried he’d be glad to hear from her. He’s 
in with me on the sheers.” 

“Mart!” breathed Orphy. “Is he—how 
is he?” 

“He’s all right. He’s turned out well, 
honest and stiddy, and smart with hit; 
jist the man for any gal, be she free. 
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Good thing for Mart he don’t know ye 
like you air now, or he’d be powerful 
disappointed.” 

They fell to planning for Man’s going 
away; then Uncle Ed must hear the 
news of old neighbors, and the others 
must be told of the wonderland West. 
But Prentice sat silent, drawn back into 
the corner. He looked from one sad girl 
face to the other, and bethought himself 
of a way to lighten the shadow on both. 

But like the Indian who inhabited his 
forests aforetime, the mountaineer moves 
with caution until the moment to strike. 
The hickory log had burnt to a bed of 
coals ere he finally spoke the word that 
freed them all from a false position. 

“You’re mighty right I aim to be one 
o’ the family,” he stated abruptly, “the 
first chanst I git, but you’re mistaken in 
the gal.” 

Uncle Ed, unaware of the sensation 
aroused by this seemingly innocent ex- 
planation of a very natural mistake, 
talked on. 

“T had good luck takin’ one boy to 
raise; I feel considerable encouraged to 
try another. And if so be you aint prom- 
ised to nobody, Orphy—well, I wouldn’t 
let Raldie put me to dance in the kettle 
if I was you.” 

But all the young people, at least, 
knew what Orphy meant by her murmur 
as Prentice took his leave: 

“T might have treated 
Prent.” 

“That’s all done and forgot about,” 
he answered. 

The light of the embers reddened mo- 
ment by moment on the group of happy 
faces, and the brave housegear that Or- 
phy’s service had introduced. A hoarsely 
jubilant chorus of cock-crow arose from 
the chimney shelter outside. 

It was Zaraldie who flung open the 
door for Prentice; and they two stepped 
forth to say good-night beneath the 
black-diamond stars. 


you better, 








An Even Break 
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HE clock wheezed, gasped eight 

times and subsided with a gurgle. 

“That’s a funny thing,” remarked 
Tutweiler. ‘The clock strikes eight but 
looks like half-past seven. Which is 
right, Napoleon, the gong or the hands?” 

‘Neither of ’em,”’ said Napoleon, 
driving the last screw in a plate that 

ld a push-button against the wall. 
“When the clock strikes eight and looks 
like half-past seven it’s a quarter to 
nine.” 

He laid the screw-driver on a scrap- 
book which served for a “rogues’ gal- 
lery’ and lowered himself into a chair. 

“High time Backus and this party 
from McLean blew in. Aint you plumb 
tired waitin’ for ’em?” 

l'utweiler’s entranced eyes were held 
by the clock. Incidentally, his mind was 
dealing with the problem for getting 
at the correct time. 

“Why don’t you fix it, Napoleon?” 
he inquired. “They say you’ve a knack 
for inventing things. Couldn’t you make 
that clock tell the simple truth if you 
tried ?” 

“Not for nothing I aint called ‘Na- 
poleon,’” replied the turnkey, ruffling 
his red hair with one hand and half- 
closing his left eye. ‘When the old man 
makes up his mind to take me serious, 
there’s a lot of things I’ll do to make 
this a model institution. But he don’t. 
He kicked the model of my improved 
penitentiary out of the jail office, and 
everybody knows how he smashed my 
patent gallows and used it for kindlin’.” 

Napoleon scowled and bent over to 
roll the cannon-ball at the cat. 

“Backus,” he added wrathfully, “can’t 
appreciate genius no more’n a Feejee. 
If anybody else but me had flashed that 
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improved ‘pen’ on him, or that gallows 
with the patent trap, he’d have tumbled 
all over himself to get ’em protected at 
Washington for an interest.” 

‘““There’s a rival inventor in the jail, 
I hear,” said ‘Tutweiler tentatively, and 
with an air of subdued caution. 

“That’s what I hear myself,” scoffed 
Napoleon, “but I aint seen nothing he’s 
invented. You’re referrin’ to Hiram Yep, 
the horse-thief in Cell Three?” 

Tutweiler nodded. 

“What's he thought up?” Napoleon 
asked. 

“I’m a good deal in the dark about 
it,’ hedged Tutweiler. 

He had been pledged to secrecy and 
felt that he had gone too far. 

The door opened at that moment and 
Backus, sheriff of Wells, appeared 
ushering the tall, angular figure of Hoke- 
berry, sheriff of McLean. Backus car- 
ried a box under his arm. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” he apol- 
ogized to the sheriff of Bottineau. “The 
train was late and this box didn’t get 
in from Jimtown till pretty near nine.” 

“Don’t fret about that, Backus,” said 
Tutweiler amiably. “Napoleon puts up 
a line of talk that’s mighty entertain- 
ing.” 

“Nap’s full of various kinds of hot- 
air,” frowned the sheriff of Wells, ‘and 
he’s got a way of meddling that gets on 
my nerves, 

“You're excused for now, Napoleon,” 
he finished, waving the turnkey toward 
the open door. 

“Why?” demanded Napoleon. 

“Us three sheriffs are going into ex- 
ecutive session on matters appertaining 
to the peace and welfare of our respective 
counties,” explained Backus. 
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“You're the doctor,” muttered Napo- 
leon. “I'll wind up the cat and put the 
clock out and then you can go on with 
your star-chamber proceedin’s.”’ 

“He’s a case,”’ grinned Hokeberry. 

“He’s a trial, that’s what he is, 
3ackus, placing the box on the 


” 


grunted 
table. 


The box was seven inches square, 


tightly corded, the knots sealed, and bore 
a tag inscribed: 


Hiram YEP, 
County JAIL, 
SYKESTOWN, 
NortH DAKOTA. 
Care Aaron Backus, Sheriff. 


There was a knowing smile on Napo- 
leon’s face as he wound the clock but 
the smile had faded when he turned, 
rolled the cannon-ball to its place beside 
the door and took the cat under his arm. 

“Don’t go to bed, Napoleon,” said 
Backus; “take a chair in the corridor 
for a while. I'll need you, I guess.” 

Napoleon went out, grumbling and 
boxing the cat’s ears. 

“Help yourself to a chair, Hoke,” 
proceeded Backus, turning a key in the 
door. 

Coming back to the table, he seated 
himself beside it and laid a caressing 
hand on the box. 

“You know pretty this 
round-up means, don’t you?” he asked. 

“I’m wise to this much,” returned 
Hokeberry, twisting his long extrem- 
ities around the legs of his chair and 
slouching forward with his elbows on 
the chair-arms: “We’ve come together 
to examine into these inventions of Yep’s, 
and, if they stand investigation, to put 
through the patents for our own use and 
benefit.” 

“Don’t be so brutally frank,” urged 
Tutweiler. ‘What good would the pat 
ents ever do Yep? He’ll go over the road 
for fifteen or twenty years, being an old 
offender, and if we don’t acquire the use 
and benefit of his inventions, who will ? 
No one owns him for a relative.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” approved Backus. 
“And here’s another point, gentlemen. 
McLean, Wells, and Bottineau counties 
have been the scene of Yep’s depredations 


well what 
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for years. The trouble we’ve had with 
him ought to be worth something, 
hadn’t it?” 

“It had,” declared Hokeberry. “But 
I’m not going to take any stock in these 
inventions till I try ’em for myself.” 

“That’s how I feel,’ spoke up Tut- 
weiler, “even if we are getting something 
for almost nothing.” 

“T stack up similar,” said Backus, “I 
haven’t seen these inventions myself, but 
I’ve talked about ’em with Yep, and I 
tell you they have their good points. I 
had Yep send to Jimtown after three 
outfits, and I propose to have Napoleon 
bring the prisoner up here so he can 
give us a demonstration. If either of us 
can slip the cuffs, or wriggle out of the 
ankle-irons, or make a noise behind the 
gag, then the deal’s off.” 

‘“What’s the improvements Yep has 
worked out?” asked Hokeberry. 

“Well, they’ll hold a man like grim 
death, and they’re collapsible, and so 
light a sheriff can carry a dozen sets and 
not feel ’em in his clothes.” 

“That’s what Yep says,” commented 
Tutweiler. “What’ll it cost to put the 
patents through ?” 

“A hundred and fifty ’ll do the whole 
thing.” 

“And Yep aint to get a soo?” 
Hokeberry. 

3ackus coughed. “Yep, gentlemen,” 
said he, “is the most un-so-phis-ti-cat-ed 
man for a horse-thief you most ever saw. 
He says that all he wants is to interest 
a few shinin’ lights of law and order, 
and he bats the whole proposition up to 
us. He hasn’t even filed a caveat. After 
Yep shows us how the thing works, why, 
we can do as we please with ’em.” 

“Well, bring the prisoner up, Backus,” 
suggested Hokeberry, ‘and let’s have a 
look at what he’s got.” 

The sheriff of Wells stepped to the 
door, unlocked it, and pulled it open. 

“Napoleon,” he called, “go to Cell 
Three and bring Yep. Leave the come- 
alongs on him and don’t forget to take 
the office gun.” 

Yep, a wiry man with a shrewd black 
eye and a face that suggested character 
of a sort, was presently towed into the 
office by the turnkey. Napoleon carried 


, 


asked 











a large revolver in his left hand and had 
s right arm thrust through the pris- 
“What's up, Napoleon in- 
iired. ‘You aint goin’ to look over any 


, ( 


Backus?” 
9ACKUS I 


ventions of Yep’s when you wouldn't 
attention to my Patent Shotgun 


”? 





i) any 
tector and— 
‘You’re to look on and keep watch of 
prisoner,’ cut in Backus sharply. 
You’ve been foolin’ away your time on 
ent ‘pens’ and scaffolds and shotgun 


rotectors, and now you'll have a chance, 


I guess, to see something that’s worth 
le 
‘Yep,’ and the sheriff of Wells turned 
to the prisoner, ‘“‘you’ve met Tutweiler 


nd Hokeberry in their official capaci 
es, so there’s no need of introductions.” 
‘I’ve had a knock-down to both gents,” 
nswered Yep pleasantly. “Span o’ grays, 
was, in McLean, if I remember right, 


ind a whole bunch of bronks in Bot- 
neau.”’ 

‘Let that pass,” interposed Backus. 
‘I’ve interested ‘Tutweiler and Hoke- 


berry in your inventions and they’re here 
by my invitation. They’re willin’ to test 
he things out and tell you whether they 
come up to spe ifications.”’ 

‘‘T’ve had enough experience with man 
observed Yep, “to know 
the old kinds are weak and can be im 
proved. This here is the age of progress, 
and I’ve done what I could to help out 
the cause of right and justice. Gents, 
I’m a repentant man. I’ve been careless 
with the law, and by inventing the things 
in that box I hope I’ve done a little 
something towards squaring myself.” 

Che sheriff of Wells winked at the 
sheriff of Bottineau; ith much 
gravity, the sheriff of Wells turned to 
Napoleon. 

“Take the cuffs off 
leon,” he ordered, “and pull your chair 
in front of the door, keepin’ tl 
where it’s convenient for use.” 

The steel bracelets were removed and 


‘ 99 
acies, 


where 


then, wit 


his W rists, Napo- 


le gun 


Yep stretched his arms above his head 
in a spasm of luxurious relief. Napoleon, 
seated in front of the closed door, re- 
volver on his knees, awaited develop- 
ments with intense interest. 

“Considering my repentant state,” said 
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Yep, advancing upon the table and the 
box, “I maintain that it’s dead 
to keep me in irons when the cell door’s 
locked.” 

‘| 


man 


wrong 


n with a 
+ 
r 


} 
I 


’m not taking any chances 
} s* « " 1 
like you,’ answered Backus. 

A covert smile played around the pris- 


did 


particular line of argument any further. 


oner’s lips, but he 


not pursue that 
“The small inventions to which I am 
about to invite your attention,” sai 


after the cord was removed from the box 


and the cover taken off, “are the fruit 
of many years’ study and expeeriment. 
I have evolved wrist- and ankle-irons 
that are of feather-weight heft, but 


brass; they’re 
can only be 
ree little 
1-drawer ; 


stronger than bands of 
key less and, after they’re on, 
removed by manipulating tl 
knobs, same aS you open a Cas 
and they’re non-slippable, automatically 
put 


hey’re 
on, likewise each and every ankle. 
gags—well, I'll let them speak for them- 


fitting each and every wrist t 


Che 


selves.”’ 

He produced a pair of handcuffs and 
ankle-irons and them to Hoke- 
berry, then yielded another outfit to Tut- 
weiler and a third to Backus. 

The sheriffs examined the “irons’’ crit- 
] 


tossec | 


ica V. 

“Mebby they’re the go 
they aint,” said Hokeberry. “C 
till I try ’em.” 

“Allow me,’ 
forward. 

In a minute he 


upon the arm 


ids and mebby 
an’t tell 


said Backus, stepping 


had the steel contri- 
and legs of the 
sheriff of McLean, that angular 
gentleman struggling to get the 


syves oft his bony wrists. Tutweiler and 


vances 
and 
was 


Backus enjoyed his contortions, the of- 
fice ringing with their mirth. 

‘T’ll bet a blue stack I can come nearer 
getting them off than you can, Hoke,” 
sputtered ‘Tutweiler. 

“T never panted 
Hokeberry, red and perspiring. “Why 
don’t you try ’em then, if you’re so 
smart 2?” 

Tutweiler stretched 
and pushed out his legs. 
accommodated him, 


see things grab so,” 


] 


his hands 


forth 


and pres- 
was also 


Backus 
ently the sheriff of Bottineau 


squirming. 
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“Why don’t you slip the cuffs?” 
taunted Hokeberry. “You’re not making 
any more headway than what I am.” 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Tutweiler, “I 
fell like I was anchored to the rock of 
Gibraltar. They’re some on the hold, 
these things. But I’m thin, and so is 
Hoke. You’re stouter than either of us, 
Backus, and maybe they wont work so 
well on a fat man.” 

“Somethin’ in that,” assented Hoke- 
berry. ‘Thieves aint all hideracks, like 
me, or attenuated speciments like Tut- 
weiler.” 

“We'll see,” glowed Backus, carried 
away by the novel exhibition. “Yep,” 
he went on to the prisoner, “I’ve put the 
irons on you, once or twice, now you put 
"em on me.” 

“The pleasure is mine,” smiled Yep, 
carrying out the request with alacrity. 

The three sheriffs were soon twisting 
and struggling to their own great di- 
version and to the growing joy of Napo- 
leon. 

“These haven’t been tried yet, gents,” 
said the prisoner jovially, taking the gags 
from the box. “A gag, of course, is not 
always a prime necessity, but I think you 
would oftentimes find it a help in per- 
forming your official duties.” 

“By all means,” cried Tutweiler joy- 
ously, “let’s have on the gags!” 

“Make the show complete, neighbor,” 
seconded Hokeberry, choking with merri- 
ment. 

“Let’s have all the trimmings,” ex- 
ploded Backus. “What a picture we must 
make! Three officers of the law, gagged 
and manacled by a horse-thief !” 

The sheriff of Wells leaned back 
against the wheel of the iron letter-press 
and fairly roared. Tutweiler and Hoke- 
berry were certainly being convinced of 
these inventions of Yep’s, and Yep, the 
unsophisticated, of course had not the 
least notion of the idea of appropriation 
which lay at the back of the sheriffs’ 
heads. 

This secret thought 
mightily to the officials’ fun. 

Deftly Hiram Yep applied the gags. 
Hardly were they in place, however, 
when the slow horror of being mute as 
well as helpless rolled over Backus, Tut- 


? 


contributed 
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weiler, and Hokeberry. They had gone 
one step too far. 

The sheriff of Wells endeavored to 
make it known that he and his confréres 
were to be released, but not a sound es- 
caped from behind the gag. His eyes 
bulged in their sockets, and he stretched 
out his gyved hands in a gesture that im- 
plored relief. 

But the real blow was yet to fall. 

Yep turned to Napoleon. 

““How’s that ?”’ he asked. 

“Fine!” cried Napoleon enthusiastic- 
ally,,getting up from his chair. 

The sheriffs stared, rolled their eyes 
and began feverishly to wonder—about 
many things. Perhaps suspicion also was 
borne in upon their careless minds, the 
situation being fraught with so many pos- 
sibilities. 

“Backus,” said Napoleon  trium- 
phantly, “this is one on you. Here I’ve 
been for years, workin’ as turnkey for you 
and inventin’ things that you wouldn't 
have nothin’ to do with and didn’t think 
amounted to shucks. You never took me 
serious, you know you didn’t. If I tried 
any improvements on this old jail, I 
had to sneak around and make ’em un- 
beknownst to you. Well, I guess all that 
will be changed from now on. 

“The wrist- and ankle-irons that’s 
holdin’ you was invented by me—wme, 
you understand, and not by Yep. That 
gag’s a little thing of my own, too. I 
didn’t come to you when I’d worked ’em 
out, did I? You can gamble I didn’t. I 
knowed you'd treat ’em like you done the 
improved ‘pen’ and the patent gallows. 
I fixed this up with Yep, and he agreed 
to purtend the inventions was his, and 
to ask you to let him give a demonstra- 
tion. He said he had three sets of man- 
acles and gags in Jimtown. He didn't. 
They was mine, and they was in the 
hands of the machinist who made ’em 
for me. I wrote down and had the ma- 
chinist send ’em on, addressed to Yep. 
Say, I guess the inventions are all right, 
aint they? I’ve convinced you, haven't I, 
that they’ll do the work? You wont go 
up in the air, will you, when I tell you 
I’ve tampered with the clock and in- 
stalled my shotgun protector in this jail 
while you was away on duty? If you’re 
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willin’ to back me in puttin’ these inven- 
tions on the market, nod. Will you nod, 
—_ 

Napoleon, in the joy of the moment 
ind the intensity of his desire to convince 
Backus that he was a genius to be reck- 
oned with, did not pay as much atten- 
tion to Yep as he should have done. 
sackus, Tutweiler, and Hokeberry  no- 
ticed this lack of attention, and were 
ilarmed over it, but it was impossible 
for them to warn the turnkey. Their 
thoughts, at best, were chaotic, for help- 
lessness like theirs was extremely de- 
moralizing. 

Yep, pursuing a dark and nefarious 
design of his own, had edged around 
to the vicinity of the cannon-ball. That 
solid shot relic of Sibley’s cam- 
paign against the Sioux, and Backus 
cherished it for its associations and used 
it to prop the door open on warm, windy 
days. Now for the execution of his fell 
purpose, Hiram Yep made other use of 
the cannon-ball. 

He gave it a slight push with his feet, 
and then a mighty shove. The rolling ball 
collided with Napoleon’s feet and he 
crumpled against the letter-press, drop- 
ping the office gun. 

Yep moved like lightning. Before the 
horrified eyes of the sheriffs, he held 
Napoleon against the press and twisted 
the cuffs taken from his own wrists about 
the wrists of Napoleon. When he had 
finished, the two links connecting the 
bracelets were woven through the wheel 
of the letter-press, and the turnkey was 
more securely rooted to the spot than he 
would have been with ball and chain. 

Despair clutched at the heart of the 
sheriff of Wells. He struggled erect on 
his pinioned legs, then tumbled _head- 
long against the sheriff of Bottineau. 
Tutweiler’s chair overturned, and 
the prostrate sheriffs glared into each 
other’s eyes and breathed hard. 

“Gentlemen,” said Yep agreeably, pos- 
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sessing himself of the office gun, “I 
must be going. Hereafter, Backus, I 
would suggest that you take your turn- 
key seriously. I did, and look at the 
benefits that have come my way. Early 
to-morrow I shall have transferred my- 
self to Manitoba, so it wont do you any 
good to follow my trail. Farewell, a long 
farewell.” 

He opened the door and went out. 
Those in the office heard his retreating 
footsteps die away in silence. Napoleon, 
leaning heavily on the letter-press, lifted 
one foot and touched the push-button 
he had that evening made fast to the 
wall. 

At once an inferno of sound rang 
through the lower part of the jail. Gongs 
set up a wild tocsin and a bell pealed. 
The hubbub was broken in upon by the 
sudden report of a firearm. Napoleon 
leaned upon the iron wheel to which he 
was chained and blandly surveyed the 
astounded sheriffs. A human cry had fol- 
lowed the incisive note of the gun and 
had added to the pandemonium. 

“T guess it’s an even break, Backus,’ 
observed Napoleon. “My shotgun pro- 
tector and automatic alarm has got in 
its work. The clock and an electric bat- 
tery do the business. The minute I kicked 
that push-button, every board from the 
foot of the stairs to the outside door 
was arranged to trip the trigger. The 
gun was aimed low, and Yep has only 
suffered a temporary inconvenience about 
the shins that'll keep him from usin’ his 
feet. Purty nigh the whole town’ll be 
here inside o’ sixty seconds, and I guess 
Yep can wait as long for a doctor as we 
can for a blacksmith. That’s what ailed 
the clock, Tutweiler, only I wasn’t aimin’ 
to tell you when you asked.” 

At that moment the clock struck ten 
while the hands indicated half-past nine ; 
and Tutweiler, just to pass the time and 
soothe his conflicting emotions, tried to 
figure out the correct hour. 


’ 
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Two waifs of the world turning to each other 


Little Sister to Pineapple Alley 


BY GRACE SARTWELL MASON 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD J. ROSENMEYER 


RAPPED in an atmosphere of 
deepest dejection the cub reporter 
kicked his heels against a lamppost and 
waited for his Jean. At 5:35 precisely 
was borne out to him from a 
nearby office building on a tide of 
the homeward bound—a small lassie, 
very trig as to hair and clothes, with a 
bird-like dignity and quick-glancing 
gray eyes. These eyes became maternal 
and anxious as their gaze lighted on 
Sandy MacFarlan and his countenance 
of gloom: she knew without a question 
that he had lost his job. 
Therefore, as she reached him, she 
hailed him gayly and tucked her hand 


she 


under his arm with a gesture instinct- 
ively protective. She would have chal- 


lenged the world and met it 
handed for Sandy. 

“Never mind ; you’ll get another one,” 
she said, as they turned out of the avenue 
into a quiet street. He stared down at 
her in astonishment; her intuitions had 
always seemed to him uncanny. 

He tried to laugh as he said: 

“Say, you’ve got eyes all around, like 
a spider—only prettier! I wasn’t going 
to tell you, but you’d guess anyway. It’s 
like this: I’m not officially fired, but 
Morse passed it along to me this morning 
that the local squad is to be reduced, and 


single 
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being the last comer, I’m in line to lose 
my head first. That’s what they say—it 
simply means I haven’t handed out the 
stuff they want. Morse as good as told 
me the Chief insinuated he hadn’t been 
able to discover that I am of any par- 
ticular value to the Despatch—do you 
see? I’m just a failure, my girl—I—” 

The little stenographer stopped short 
and eyed him firmly. 

“Now, Sandy, I wont have any such 
talk! You are not a failure; it’s just that 
they don’t appreciate you! What does 
the old paper want, anyway?” 

“Want? That’s what I’ve been trying 
to find out. I’ve done all kinds of stuff, 
but the thing I do best they wont have. 
Why, the other day I wrote half a col- 
umn about the wives of two Polish 
saloonkeepers and the row they had over 
a goat one of them kept in a cellar. It 
was a live story about real people—why, 
I know Mrs. Zelinski and her friend as 
well as I know the folks at home—and 
it was turned down! Old Colburn said 
it would shock our subscribers! That’s 
what they need! The old Despatch is 
languishing from acute gentility; we 
never print anything about the other 
half of the world without making it fit 
for our subscribers who live on the up- 
town avenues. No matter how much 
poverty or disease or injustice there may 
be in the tenement district, for example, 
the real facts never get through the Des- 
patch to its rich subscribers—the very 
class that has the power to make things 
better down there! It’s all wrong! If 
a man has the power our Chief has he 
ought to use it for the benefit of the 
people.” 

“That’s what the Socialist in our of- 
fice says,” she nodded. “You're not a 
Socialist, are you, Sandy?” 

She looked at him and sighed. He was 
the center of the world for her, but she 
was too shrewd to be blind to Sandy’s 
limitations—how many women ever are! 
She acknowledged to herself with a sink- 
ing heart that he had not the making of 
a news-ferret ; he would never, never be 
the star reporter on the Despatch, or any 
other newspaper. 

“Don’t you-——don’t you sometimes 
think it would be better for you to go 
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back to your Uncle’s store, Sandy?” she 
began, timidly. 

“Don’t you go back on me, Jean! You 
know how I want to write. Why, look 
at this fascinating old world all around 
us! Just to take a pencil and a piece of 
blank paper and make people see its 
queer nooks and corners and it’s funny 
Mrs. Zelinskis—that’s my idea of suc- 
cess. And some day, I’m going. to get 
the hang of how to do it—if I don’t 
starve before I learn.” 

She made a little sound in her throat 
and he looked down at her with a new 
contrition. They had come to the door 
of her boarding-house. The winter night 
had already settled down upon the street, 
and there was a patch of deeper black- 
ness in the shadow of the front steps. 
They paused here as if from habit, and 
clung to each other for an instant. They 
were two waifs of the world turning to 
each other for courage in the intervals 
of the battle. Not a year before, a fellow 
waif had introduced them; each had 
boasted a Scotch grandmother; they 
had fallen to walking in the parks on 
a Sunday; he had begun waiting to take 
her home from her work—and now they 
had become the very necessity of life to 
each other. But— 

“T ought to give you up, Jean,” he 
whispered. 

“T will not be given up!” she cried, 
trying to laugh. “I could not be married 
now, anyway. I’ve got to have a lot more 
things.” 

She nearly choked over the immortal 
feminine lie; but already he had flown 
off on optimistic wings. 

“T’ve got another week or two,” he 
explained eagerly. “Old Colburn—city 
editor, you know—begins his usual after 
Christmas vacation to-morrow, and the 
Chief’s not back from Palm Beach yet. 
That brings Morse into charge. He’s a 
friend of mine and he’ll give my stuff 
a fair show. He says try and do some- 
thing striking, something that will make 
the subscribers write and ask questions. 
Morse isn’t afraid; he says give ’em 
human interest, even if it isn’t refined! 
I’m to do a series of little stories about 
the people outside the gilt-edge zone, 
and good old Morse will see they go in.” 
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story concerning No. 7 Pineapple Alley 
had achieved an effect that not even 
Morse had foreseen. The first result was 
a letter in one of the morning papers 
protesting that such things could not be 
in a city so famed for its philanthropic 
and charitable societies; the next was a 
visit from a stout and angry gentleman 
who declared that, as President of the 
Society for the Amelioration of Distress 
among the Deserving Poor, he felt him- 
self personally insulted by the article. 
It must have been a gross exaggeration 
of facts—he himself had visited that 
district and had observed no such con- 
ditions. 

Morse turned him over to Sandy with 
a grin; and Sandy, just in from his 
second visit to Pineapple Alley, hotly 
offered proof of every word he had writ- 
ten. 

“The place doesn’t front on the alley,” 
he explained; “it has apparently been 
overlooked because you go through No. 
9 to get to it—and Societies always travel 
in a beaten track. I’ll take you there 
to-morrow, sir!” he added defiantly. 

This was the burden of his reply to 
the inquiries, incredulous and otherwise, 
that poured in during the afternoon. By 
five o’clock he had offered to pilot no 
less than nine people to the scene of his 
investigations ; and when he met his Jean 
as she came from her work, he wore a 
flush of triumph. Larsen, the young So- 
cialist from Jean’s office, joined them 
and the three of them walked to Jean’s 
boarding-house, very slowly, their heads 
together in an animated conversation. 

At the doorway Jean cried with sup- 
pressed excitement : 

“I'll be on exhibition from four to 
six! Don’t forget my name, Sandy—Miss 
Murray, artificial flowers.” 

The early editions of next day’s Des- 
patch continued Sandy’s success. There 
were photographs of No. 7 Pineapple 
Alley and a column of matter. It was 
evident that someone was supplying the 
paper with most pertinent and realistic 
details. They brought forth a second 
storm of inquiry from anxious readers. 
An enthusiastic young lady offered 
Sandy her automobile for a tour of all 
the tenement houses in town; two wide- 
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awake churches testified their willing- 
ness to join the Despatch in a crusade 
against the old tenements; and Mrs. 
Bronson-Wetherell, famous for the prac- 
tical wisdom of her philanthropy, came 
in person and asked to see Sandy. 

It was this lady and the President of 
the Society for the Amelioration of Dis- 
tress, etc., whom Sandy finally elected 
to conduct personally through the mal- 
odorous archway which led to No.7 and 
up the creaking stairs to the fourth floor 
back, where a pale young woman, named 
by Sandy as Miss Murray, maker of 
artificial flowers, met them and offered 
them a chair and an upturned soap-box 
in her bare cell of a room. Her manner 
was nervous and a trifle defiant, but she 
seemed very willing to talk. Ignoring 
the portly and fussy gentleman, she 
turned her intelligent gaze upon Mrs. 
Bronson-Wetherell and delivered her 
facts to that shrewd-eyed lady; and at 
the end of her remarks she took them on 
a little tour of inspection, which left 
them at the front door indignant and 
shaken. The stout gentleman was full 
of verbose but vague plans for the im- 
mediate reclamation of No. 7; but Mrs. 
Bronson-Wetherell made a business-like 
note of the house-agents’ address and 
went away in portentous silence. 

The next day dawned as promisingly 
as the day before ; but when Jean brushed 
out her hair before her mirror that morn- 
ing she felt the foreboding which always 
dogs the heels of a too-ready success. 
She was therefore in a measure prepared 
for the unprecedented visit Sandy paid 
her at lunch time. She ushered him into 
the boarding-house parlor and steeled 
herself to hear the worst. 

“The game’s up!” cried Sandy. “You 
needn’t go down to the Alley again, Jean. 
It’s no use. The Chief’s got back from 
Florida, and this morning he sends up 
word to cut out all stories about Pine- 
apple Alley—not to run any more charity 
stuff until he authorizes it!” 

“Oh, Sandy—why ?” 

Sandy sank dejectedly into a chair. 

“T don’t know, unless it’s too near the 
vulgar earth for our subscribers. It’s a 
shame, Jean! He comes back from sun- 
ning himself at Palm Beach and refuses 
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to let us help those who have been only 
half-fed and half-warmed for months. 
We'd got things started their way, too; 
in another week we’d have had a popular 
protest against the old tenements which 
would have improved them or cleaned 
them out entirely. Now, it’s no use. And 
,1’m down and out, I suppose—” 

He stopped as he saw the tears brim- 
ming in her eyes. He took her hand con- 
tritely. 

“Don’t you feel bad, dear. The Des- 
patch isn’t my last hope—” 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, piteously, 
“it isn’t for you I’m crying. I’m thinking 
of those people down there. I shall never 
forget them. It hurts me—here, all the 
time.” : 

“Ves, I know,” he nodded. “At first 
I was only thinking of getting a story 
out of them; but now, they’ve got hold 
of me, too. It makes me crazy to be so 
helpless, when they, down there—” 

“Sandy! We’re not entirely helpless ; 
we've got one more card!” 

She sprang to her feet with the light 
of a divine recklessness in her face. 

“I’m going to see your Chief. I’m 
going to tell him all I know about No. 
7, Pineapple Alley. He wont dare to 
order my head chopped off—” 

“No, for I’m going with you!” 

“Oh, Sandy! Ought you to? Dare 
you?” 

“Watch me! If this is my swan song 
I may as well sing it before a select 
audience. Get your things on and come 
along.” 

Barely half-an-hour later the Pro- 
prietor and Editor of the Despatch, the 
Big Chief, the Boss, the Old Man— 
according to the person who spoke of him 
—adjusted his eye-glasses and looked 
with polite inquiry at the two young 
people before him. He vaguely remem- 
bered Sandy as one of “my men;” but 
his interest in him, as in other green 
young reporters, could only be called 
dilettanteish. His gaze sharpened the 
least bit as Sandy explained his con- 
nection with the suppressed articles 
about Pineapple Alley. 

“Tt seemed to us the best way to 
come to you and ask you to tell us, if 
you will, sir, why you want them stopped. 
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They had just begun to attract atten- 
tion; in another week—” 

“Ah, quite so,” the Chief interrupted. 

He turned towards Jean. 

“Are you on the staff, may I ask?” 

“No, I am not on the staff, Mr. Syl- 
vester,” she replied. 

She slipped forward in the big chair 
he had placed for her and clasped her 
hands on her knees. There was a pink 
glow of excitement in her cheeks; her 
gray eyes regarded him steadily across 
the polished mahogany of the editorial 
desk. “I have come with Mr. MacFarlan 
because I felt sure you didn’t under- 
stand, or you wouldn’t have stopped 
those stories. Will you let me tell you 
what I know about that house in Pine- 
apple Alley?” 

Mr. Sylvester leaned back in his chair 
and looked at his fastidiously groomed 
hands for an instant. Then he said: 

“T shall be glad to listen to anything 
you have to say.” 

“Thank you; I must begin at the be- 
ginning or you will not see where I 
come in. I am a stenographer. I am 
engaged to Mr. MacFarlan, and natu- 
rally when he told me he wanted some- 
thing real, with human interest, to write 
about I wanted to help him. There’s a 
Socialist in our office and he knows the 
slums better than the people themselves. 
He said if I wanted realism I must go 
to No. 7 Pineapple Alley. One day at 
noon he took me down there. I wasn’t 
much in earnest. I just wanted to find 
material for Sandy. It seemed only an 
adventure, you know. Then he intro- 
duced me to a girl called Cherry and an 
old woman, They lived on the fourth 
floor in two tiny rooms. The old woman 
is racked with rheumatism and the girl 
coughs all the time. The walls of their 
rooms are mouldy with dampness from 
the water pipes which freeze and burst 
as soon as the cold weather sets in. They 
try to help each other and they work 
when they can, but the afternoon I was 
there the old woman was evicted because 
her rent was two weeks overdue, and the 
girl Cherry tried to kill herself. 

“T should have wanted to die if I had 
lived in those rooms. I could not get 
them out of my mind. The next day I 
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arranged 


few 


1 
ng there; 


contracted; she rose un 
nd stood, clasping and un- 
hands tightly. There was 
of infinite pity in her face, 
looked beyond the Chief 

over 

squalid wretched 

apple Alley. 

~— ou she uld see th it house,” she 
on. “It was a canning factory before it 
1 int 


tur 
was turned Into 


went 


a tenement house. It was 


so badly done that the walls are rotting 
water pipes and 


from defective bad 
plumbing ; the cellar is green with mold; 
on each floor there are three dark rooms 
which it is worth a healthy person’s life 
to sleep in—but they do sleep and work 
in tl ind the grown up 
people are taken to the charity wards 
with typhoid and the babies die of croup 
and diphtheria! The rents are collected 
by an agent. Mr. Larsen says this agent 
collects for several houses, on commis- 


em, poor things ; 


| 
; : + . 
It 1s to Nis 


advantage to get as 

a rate as possible and to see that 
it is paid, It is not good policy for him 
to carry too many complaints of the ten- 
ants to the man who employs him, so in 
that house only the necessary re- 
pairs are ever made. The tenants never 
see the owner; when they can’t pay their 
rent they are turned into the street. But 
it doesn’t matter to Aim!’ Out of that 
7 gets $200 
says that is 
investment—” 
deprecating 


1 


most 


wretched shell of a house he 
Larsen 
cent on his 


raised a 


1 month—Chris 
per 


Sylvester 


urely your friend puts the per cent 

a little high?” 
“He couldn’t!” she cried, indignantly. 
ix per cent too high when 
is interest on the health and the very 
of the poor things who live down 


would be 


‘re! The owner ought to be forced to 
them better value for their money. 


1 


d print his name. 


“But, you see, my dear young lady, 


that doesn’t seem advisable. I am the man 
who owns the place!” 

Like a lamp blown out, the fire in her 
race gave way to a still, white astonish 
ment. She leaned on the table and looked 
at him with her dauntless eyes. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed! 
ought to be ashamed of it!” 
pered. 

He flushed thinly; but in his way he 
was as invincible as she. 

a am ] 


You 


she whis- 


he said, frankly. 
“Perhaps I should have mentioned the 
fact earlier; but I wanted some real 
information about that piece of prop- 
erty. My attention was called to it last 
night by one of Mr. MacFarlan’s stories ; 
and it was given another jog this morn- 
ing when I received a letter from Mrs. 
Bronson-Wetherell, who seems to be on 
my trail.” 

His ironical smile gave way to a grave 
respect as he met Jean’s eyes. 

‘IT had no doubt of your single-mind- 
edness, Miss Eaton, and it struck me, 
when you began, that you were going to 
give me some details my agent seems to 
have omitted.” 

Sandy and Jean sat in stricken silence. 
The reaction had left the girl very pale 
and limp against the cushions of the 
big chair. The editor looked at her quiz- 
zically. 

“You are an excellent advocate, Miss 
Eaton,” he said. “I had rather have you 
on my side than against me. I am going 
to take you into my confidence. I haven't 
seen that Pineapple Alley property in 
ten years—I’m afraid you’ll consider 
that a poor excuse. But I have a com- 
petent lawyer, who employs, as I suppose, 
competent agents to collect my rents, I 
am a busy man, with many things to 
occupy me and I—well, to tell the truth, 
I had almost forgotten that old tene- 
ment h.use.” 

He came to a stop and made idle marks 
on a piece of paper, while they two looked 
at him with their young hearts in their 
faces. 

“This morning,” he went on, at last, 
“T sent a contractor down there to look 
over the ground; and I believe I can 
safely say that by mid-summer there will 


ashamed,” 


; 
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be a tenement house on the site of the 
old one which will please even you!” 

Sandy’s jaw dropped; but Jean, be- 
ing a woman, was not so easily rendered 
speechless. She leaned across the editorial 
desk, her face rose tinted. 

“Oh!” she cried, “it is like a fairy 
tale. You’ve only got to wave a wand, 
haven’t you? Will you wave in some 
good plumbing, and bathtubs, and— oh, 
please! a place for the children to play. 
I thought of a playground on the roof—” 

“T shall leave those details to you,” he 
said. 

“To me!” 

“Yes, it seems to me you know quite 
a little about what those people need. 
To-morrow I have an architect coming 
to show me some rough sketches. Will 
you and Mr. MacFarlan meet him here? 
It seems to me the three of you could 
get at what my tenants really need. Then, 
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when we’ve put them into a decent house, 
why, we’ll see if they’ll be decent them- 
selves.” 

“Oh, you'll see!” she cried, vividly. 
“Give them a chance; go to see them 
sometimes, yourself.” 

“No, no, thank you!” he said, hastily. 
“T couldn’t go that far! When the new 
building is done, I’m going to offer you 
the post of collector and Little Sister 
to Pineapple Alley. Will it please you to 
accept ?” 

“Oh!” was all she could say. 

He turned to Sandy. 

“About those stories you were doing, 
Mr. MacFarlan. They were interesting 
reading; and suppose you go on with 
something along that line—after awhile. 
Just now, it doesn’t seem quite expedient 
to attack the tenements. You can’t expect 
a man to fhrow stones at his own glass 
house, can you?” 
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'' It seems to me you know what those people need” 
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With water dripping from his garments Henry Waite delivered a speech 


Henry Waite’s Great Speech 


BY HIRAM RICE ROMANS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


HE Old Settlers’ Reunion, which be- 
epidemic in rural communi- 
ties about the time string beans are ready, 


comes 


and extends through corn-on-the-cob, 
peach cobbler, and spring chicken sea- 
sons until pumpkin pie is ripe, is an 
institution that requires considerable 
oratory, and Distinguished Sons of the 
Old Town are expected to furnish a 
large proportion of this form of the 
entertainment. That is as it should be; 
but unfortunately, all Distinguished 
Sons are not accustomed to addressing 
audiences, and occasionally, in endeav- 
oring to secure the Most Distinguished 
Son as,a speaker, the Committee on Ar- 
rangements prevails upon one, like 
Henry Waite, to deliver the Response to 
the Address of Welcome, and then some- 
thing unusual happens. 

The name of Henry Waite, as you 
undoubtedly know, is most frequently as- 
sociated with the fluctuations of rail- 
road stock values in Wall Street reports ; 
some newspapers excoriate him as an 
unscrupulous railroad grabber, others 
praise him as a Captain of Industry, but 


all credit him with having accumulated 
a fortune of many millions. You may, 
therefore, comprehend the excitement in 
his village birthplace when the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements announced that E]1- 
bow’s Most Distinguished Son would 
deliver the Response to the Address of 
Welcome at the Old Settlers’ Reunion ; 
but to appreciate fully just what hap- 
pened when he appeared on the speak- 
ers’ stand in the grove back of town, 
before the greatest audience that ever 
greeted a speaker in that portion of the 
state, it will be necessary to begin with 
a sketch of Henry Waite’s boyhood, and 
briefly note his career up to the point 
where he upset all precedents established 
for the conduct of a highly advertised 
speaker at an Old Settlers’ Reunion. 

At the time of Henry Waite’s advent 
into this life his father was the Village 
Carpenter, Mayor, and Head Elder in 
the Church. A man of undoubted busi- 
ness ability, he made as much money at 
his trade as was possible, considering his 
limited sphere of activity, while as 
Mayor he exercised his inherent desire to 
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“run things’ temporal, and as Elder of 
the Church, matters spiritual succeeded 
or failed, according to his desires. 

Henry Waite’s mother was a woman 
of the same kind, and but for the fact 
that she recognized her husband’s as the 
master mind, there might have been 
trouble in the Waite family; but if she 
were Second Mate in her own home, she 
was High Admiral in affairs feminine of 
the town, being Queen Bee of the La- 
dies’ Aid; Power Behind the Throne of 
the local W. C. T. w.: Gossip Censor of 
the Sewing Circle; Court of Last Resort 
on all matters in Society Circles, and 
Majoress Domo of the Women’s Relief 
Corps. 

[he son of such a pair, it was but nat- 
ural that Henry Waite should be posi- 
tive, assertive, and dominant from his 
toddling days onward, and the little boys 
and girls with whom he played, all 
learned in due course to follow his dic- 
tates in their childish pastimes. 

In school he studious, learned 
rapidly, and stood at the head of all his 
classes, while on the playground he dic- 
tated the sports and planned the con- 
duct of his juvenile associates. He or- 
dered older and larger boys about with a 
freedom that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have incited many a fight ; 
but those who thought of disputing or 
questioning his authority, apparently 
took it out in thinking. Perhaps it was a 
case of mind over matter—but that is a 
problem for the psychologist ; however, 
the time came when the Dictator was de- 
throned, and then it was a case of mat- 
ter triumphing over the mind. (The psy- 
chologist will please take notice and re- 
port. ) 

Henry Waite was about fourteen years 
of age when a family named Flannigan 
moved to the thriving village of Elbow. 
The father of the family was a mason, 
a man of muscular build, sandy hair, 
some freckles, a nose short enough to 
show that he found his own affairs suf- 
ficient to occupy his attention, and it 
had, moreover, an upward tilt that indi- 
cated trouble for anyone who might 
seek to help him look after matters that 
he thought concerned him alone. There 
was a Mrs. Flannigan and several Flan- 
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niganettes. From the latter we will de- 
tach one for more special notice, inas- 
much as it was he who put skids under 
'Tenry Waite’s Dictatorship, removing 
the Youthful Autocrat suddenly and 
completely, but at the same time unwit- 
tingly starting him on his career to fame 
and fortune. 

Dennis Flannigan was the same age 
as Henry Waite, and he looked as much 
like his father as a boy of fourteen can 
possibly resemble a man of fifty. Henry 
was young in experience, and his author- 
ity never having been questioned, he 
could not be expected to know that the 
tilt of a boy’s nose, size of his biceps, and 
color of his hair, coupled with the name 
of Flannigan, were factors to be consid- 
ered when issuing a ukase. 

The family had been in the town just 
long enough for Mrs. Flannigan to bor- 
row a cup of sugar from the lady to the 
North, and to tell the lady to the South 
how many of the children had had the 
measles, whooping cough, and other in- 
fantile diseases, and hear in return that 
the Waite family constituted the Great 
White Light of the village, when Henry 
and Dennis came together. 

The trouble arose during a ball game, 
where, as all must know, it may be had 
for the seeking. Dennis having asserted 
that he was somewhat of a pitcher, was 
assigned that position by the youthful 
dictator; but whether from a of 
“rattles” or just plain incompetency, he 
failed to please the arbiter of all things 
boyish in that town, and was verbally 
ejected from the game. I say verbally, 
because he refused to be ejected physic- 
ally, there being a short exchange of 


case 


words appropriate to the occasion, fol- 
lowed by a sudden onslaught by the 


young Irishman that upset all prece- 
dents in that village and Henry Waite at 
the same time. 

When the youth came to his senses 
sufficiently to recall that it was not a cy- 
clone or mule kick that he had encount- 
ered, he evinced no haste about getting 
to his feet, using the time in analyzing 
the situation, which was entirely new to 
him. Judging from the attitudes assumed 
by his antagonist and the remarks he was 
making, it was clear that Henry Waite, 
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Late Dictator of Boyville, could have 
more of the same kind if he would but 
step up to the scratch; but he appeared 
to know that enough was amply suff- 
cient, and realizing that he was no match 
for the boy with the freckled fists, he 
scrambled to his feet, and without a 
word of reply, withdrew from the scene 
of defeat to his home. 

It must be stated that the game of ball 
was not finished, so great was the ex- 
citement following the short and de- 
cisive battle, but the event was discussed 
at many a supper table that evening, and 
an earthquake or some other dire calam- 
ity was freely predicted by those who 
bent the knee at the Waite throne. As 
for the Waites themselves, they held a 
family conclave, and not knowing what 
else to do, resolved to treat the affront 
to the family with dignified reserve ; 
however, the future standing of the 
Flannigans in the community was de- 
cided upon and passed out through the 
official purveyor of village gossip, and 
the matter was supposed to be ended. 

It was, until the next morning, when 
the following note was found on the 
Waite breakfast table: 

Dear FATHER AND MOTHER: 

It is absolutely impossible for a boy 
of my temperament to remain here 
without thrashing Dennis Flannigan. 
This I cannot do now so I feel that I 
must leave town. I am going to board 
a freight train that passes through here 
at midnight and go to the city, where I 
will get a position. As soon as I am 
located, I’ll take boxing instructions, 
and when I know I can whip Dennis 
I’ll return and do it. Will write when 
I arrive, and you will hear from me 
regularly. 

Your Determined Son, 
HENRY. 


Mrs. Waite brushed away a tear as 
her husband’s jaws clicked in a manner 
that indicated pride in his son’s deter- 
mination to turn defeat into victory, and 
that he felt confident the affair would be 
terminated with honor to the family 
name. To the public they showed an 
unruffled demeanor, in keeping with their 
exalted position, but Dennis Flannigan 
had knocked a prop from under their 
throne, and the domination of the Waite 
family was threatened. 
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Acting upon the suggestion of a 
brakeman, whose acquaintance he formed 
while “beating his way” to the city, 
Henry decided to apply for a position 
as Office Boy at the main office of the 
railroad whose hospitality he had sur- 
reptitiously enjoyed, and was fortunate 
in being accepted at once. 

In the hurry and bustle of the city, 
the thousand and one things to see, not 
to mention the work attending his po- 
sition, the boy, strange to say, neg- 
lected his prime object in going to the 
city; only the letters from home re- 
called it; but he was so busy—next 
week, or next month surely, he would 
find time to take lessons in the manly 
art of self-defense, and prepare to re- 
turn home and wreak his revenge upon 
Dennis Flannigan. A spell of home- 
sickness almost sent him back unpre- 
pared for conflict, but his decision to 
seek at once an instructor in boxing was 
forestalled by a promotion that brought 
him new duties and responsibilities ; and 
thus the weeks ran into months, and the 
months into years. The country boy de- 
veloped into a marvel, and climbed the 
ladder of importance in the offices of 
the Bent, Zigzag & Crooked Railroad 
so rapidly that he would have entirely 
forgotten the town of his birth but for 
the fact that his father and mother still 
lived there. 

Ten years wound themselves upon the 
ball of time, and as the son’s star contin- 
ued to rise in the railway heavens, that of 
his parents sank in the home town firma- 
ment. Perceiving the handwriting on the 
wall, the Waites sold out and joined 
their son in the city, whereupon the peo- 
ple of Elbow proceeded forthwith to 
treat the family as a memory. 

The romantic marriage of Henry 
Waite to a daughter of the President of 
the Bent, Zigzag & Crooked Railroad, 
was followed shortly afterward by his 
elevation to the position of General Pas- 
senger Agent of the line, and when his 
name appeared at the bottom of a new 
time-card posted in the station at EIl- 
bow, there was ample reason for the 
proverbial nine days’ sensation; and 
from that time on the editor of the E/- 
bow Times scanned the railroad news in 
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the dailies and kept the community 
posted on the doings and sayings of “El- 
bow’s Distinguished Son,” not forget- 
ting, of course, to put his name on the 
subscription list as a “D. H.” 

And Henry Waite? 

Well, if you think a country boy who 
goes to the city, achieves success, marries 
a millionaire’s daughter, and gets into a 
position where he can juggle the stock 
of a railroad, has time to read the home 
paper and keep track of what is going on 
in the old town, you are quite, quite 
wrong. 

In the course of time a son and 
daughter were born to him, but being 
able to employ a corps of paregoric ex- 
perts, their advent did not break in upon 
his nocturnal peace; the occurrence is 
mentioned simply to show that Henry 
Waite was checking off a few mile 
stones. Later on his father and mother 
were laid away in a marble mausoleum, 
and as the steel door of the vault clicked, 
the last link that connected his mind 
with the place of his birth was shattered. 

His father-in-law passed away, and 
Henry Waite became President of the 
Bent, Zigzag & Crooked Railroad. The 
force of mind and will that was devel- 
oped by his dominance over his play- 
mates, and which caused him to be ad- 
vanced from Office Boy to President, 
made him a man to be reckoned with in 
the financial world. With the Bent, Zig- 
zag & Crooked Railway safely stowed 
away in his private vault, figuratively 
speaking, he reached out for other rail- 
roads, fighting with millions and brains 
as his weapons until he became the un- 
crowned king of finance, and the master 
of a network of railroads that spanned 
the country. 

And so we come, at last, to that day 
when the Committee on Arrangements 
for the Old Settlers’ Reunion at Elbow 
called at his office in New York and 
succeeded, after much difficulty, in pass- 
ing the inspection of a number of clerks 
and being escorted to the Throne Room 
of the Great Henry Waite. 

“Mr. Adams and Mr. Johnson,” an- 
nounced the Private Secretary, pausing 
deferentially to await his master’s 
pleasure. 
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For fully two minutes the Private Sec- 
retary stood rigid, while the visitors, not 
being versed in the etiquette of the occa- 
sion, and acting on intuition entirely, 
moistened their lips and shifted their 
weight from one foot to the other. 
Finally, when it suited his convenience, 
the Great One, without removing his 
gaze from some papers he was inspecting, 
inquired : 

“Their business ?” 

“Strictly a private matter, to which 
you alone can attend.” 

“Very well, Perkins, you may go. 
Now, gentlemen?” he inquired, turning 
to the travel stained pair, who stood with 
hats and valises in hand. 

“IT am John Adams, Mayor of EIl- 
bow,” said one of the men, depositing 
his valise upon the floor and advancing 
with a confidence of being recognized 
that indicated plainly his rural envir- 
onment when at home. 

“Elbow?” echoed the great man. 
“New York, Ohio, Illinois, Montana, or 
Texas?” he inquired in another breath. 

The Mayor’s confidence vanished, 
and consternation took its place; Henry 
Waite had not only forgotten him, but 
had evidently forgotten his birthplace! 

Oh, blame him not, reader! A man 
who juggles railroads as a business, who 
has a multi-millionaire society queen as 
a wife, a daughter sought in marriage by 
a titled foreigner, and a son who is in- 
fatuated with half a dozen chorus-girls 
at one time, has more on his mind than 
trying to remember the name of the 
town where he was born. 

The Mayor gulped down his disap- 
pointment, glanced imploringly at Mr. 
Johnson, as if he feared that gentleman 
would cut and run, leaving him to break 
through the icy reception alone, and 
then blurted out: 

“Elbow, Ohio — where 
born!” 

Another glance at Mr. Johnson reas- 
sured him that his companion was evi- 
dently going to remain for further 
developments, and the Mayor was 
cheered. 

The Great Man removed his piercing 
gaze from the Mayor’s face and directed 
it toward that official’s valise. His Honor 
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traced out this line of vision, and imme 
diately felt sorry his clothes receptacle 
was such a shabby affair; but, he re- 
flected, it was too late now to remedy the 
matter, Then he glanced at the Railroad 
Magnate, who was idly twiddling a 
great diamond ring, and felt relieved, for 
he perceived that though the man of mil 
lions was gazing in the direction of the 
dilapidated valise, he was in reality look 
ing far, far beyond it—back into a haze 
of years 

“We—” began the Mayor, to whom 
the silence had become embarrassing. 

“Ah, yes; certainly! My birthplace!’ 
ejaculated Henry Waite, his mind com- 
ing back from its excursion into the past. 
“Glad to know you, Mr. Adams,” he 
said, rising and shaking the Mayor’s 
hand with a warmth of greeting that en- 
tirely dissipated that worthy official's 
embarrassment. “And you, too, Mr. 
Johnson. Be seated, gentlemen. Glad to 
have you call. Haven’t seen anyone from 
Elbow for—um-m-——twenty-five years, 
anyway. And so you are Mayor of the 
old town, Mr. Adams? Lived there 
long?” 

“Merciful stewpans!” thought the 
Mayor. “He doesn’t recognize me, even 
after I told him my name.” 

Just then, in a mirror opposite, he 
caught a glimpse of a short, rotund, 
bald-headed man, with a lambrequin of 
gray whiskers decorating the submaxil- 
lary and flowing down toward the top 
vest button, and he reflected it didn’t 
look much like the boy who used to be 
Henry Waite’s staunch lieutenant. 

“I’m ‘Stumpy’ Adams,” said _the 
Mayor, a sheepish grin illuminating his 
countenance. ‘ 

“ ‘Stumpy’ Adams,” echoed the Mag- 
nate, gazing vacantly at the Mayor; 
“ ‘Stumpy’ Adams!” 

He was going back through Mem 
ory’s pages, thumbing them as one does 
the pages of a book when hunting for 
some particular passage; but oh, there 
were so many pages in his memory book ; 
pages written with events that had start- 
led the commercial world! What if the 
one containing the name of “Stumpy” 
Adams had been torn out to make room 
for something deemed more important! 
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But no! at last he found it! There was 
a flash of recognition from those pierc- 
ing eyes, a smile jerked the stern cor- 
ners of his mouth upward, and he 
grasped the Mayor’s hand again. 

“‘Stumpy’ Adams! Why, of course! 
How stupid of me not to remember you! 
And this must be ‘Chicky’ Johnson,” he 
laughed, as he clasped the hand of the 
Mayor’s companion, and that gentle- 
man almost swallowed his Adam’s-apple 
in delight at being thus recognized. 

“Well, well, well!” ejaculated Mr. 
Waite, beaming with the pleasure of 
recollection, “this is certainly a grand 
reunion, boys!” ; 

“Grand Reunion!” oh, happy cue for 
His Honor, the Mayor of Elbow, and 
e’en as the Early Bird snapped up the 
inert Worm, the alert Executive grasped 
the opportunity made for him to state the 
object of their visit. 

“Henry,” he said, “we are going to 
have an Old Settlers’ Reunion at Elbow, 
and Charley and I came all the way 
down here just to ask you to attend and 
deliver the Response to the Address of 
Welcome.” 

“Well, it would be a pleasure to go 
back and see the old town again, but I 
can’t spare the time.” 

“Oh, just a day or two,” urged Mr. 
Johnson, finding his voice. 

“A day or two! That would be im- 
possible! The best I could think of do- 
ing would be to drop in on the noon 
train and leave on the evening train. I 
presume I would see many changes,” 
commented Mr. Waite. 

“No doubt you would; but they have 
taken place so gradually that it doesn’t 
to us. Most of the old land- 
marks are gone; the town has been in- 
corporated; we have pretty good side- 
walks, and we hope some time to build 
a town hall.” 

“Haven’t you a Town Hall yet? Why, 
that was one of the projects talked of 
when I was a boy!” 

“Still talking about it, Henry; still 
talking of it,” replied the Mayor. “Last 
spring we voted on a proposition to 
bond the town for $1,000 to build the 
hall, but lost out.” 

“You couldn’t build much of a hall 
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His name appeared at the bottom of a new time-card 


for $1,000,” said the Great Man. “Here, 
take $4,000 and build a good one,” he 
added, with a burst of generosity that 
mystified his visitors until they saw him 
grasp his check-book and write therein a 
few lines. 

The Mayor and Mr. Johnson shook 
hands and patted each other on the 
shoulder, while the Railroad Magnate 
was blotting the valuable piece of paper, 
and then they squeezed his hand until it 
ached, patted him on the back, hailing 
him as a Prince of Generosity and E]l- 
bow’s Good Angel. 

“Now you must come, Henry,” urged 
the Mayor. “You just must come,” he 
repeated, by way of emphasis, and Mr. 
Johnson echoed those words, parrot-like. 
“We can’t have the Hall ready for dedi- 
cation, but we’ll lay the corner stone 
while you are there. Why, Henry, it will 
be the greatest day in the history of El- 
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bow. 
“T’ll do it, boys!” declared the Great 


Man, whacking his desk with a clenched 
fist to emphasize his determination. “If 
the stock of every railroad in the country 
drops ten points, I’ll let it drop and go 
anyhow !” 

“Hurrah!” cried the Mayor. 

“Hurrah!” echoed Mr. Johnson, 
jumping to his feet and executing a 
brief, awkward, but enthusiastic pas 
seul, at which boyish exhibition of pleas- 
ure he was about to feel ashamed, 
when to his astonishment the Great 
Henry Waite grabbed him and Mayor 
Adams by the hands, and the three ca- 
pered around the Mayor’s old valise, us- 
ing a variety of steps that would have 
made a hit at any country dance and 
completely shocked the dignified Mr. 
Perkins, had he chanced to come into 
the room. 

Two days later, when Mayor Adams 
and Mr. Johnson stepped from Henry 
Waite’s private car at Elbow Station, 
the town experienced a sensation that 
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completely paralyzed business and up- 
set domestic routine, for the women were 
just as much interested as the men. Even 
the Town Pessimist stopped whittling at 
a storebox and joined the crowd that 
gathered around the Mayor and his 
companion to hear them tell and retell 
of the munificence of Henry Waite, and 
how he entertained them in his great 
marble mansion. 


At last the Great Day came, and the 
weather Man himself must have been 
one of Elbow’s Distinguished Sons, 
for never before had he furnished a more 
perfect day for an Old Settlers’ Reunion. 
The good citizens of Elbow were up 
early, but not early enough to greet the 
first arrivals, and all forenoon the 
crowds poured in from every direction. 

When Henry Waite stepped from his 
private car he landed in the midst of a 
cheering multitude, through which the 
Village Marshal was almost forced to 
club a lane to the carriage that was 
awaiting the Distinguished Guest; and 
then he was stopped every six inches to 
shake hands with Somebody, his Wife 
and Little Johnny. Even when seated in 
the best carriage the village afforded, 
and waiting for the procession to start, 
excited people climbed up the wheels to 
shake his hand, and then held Little 
Johnny up so in after days he could 
boast of having been patted upon the 
head by the Great Henry Waite. 

The trip to the grove was one grand, 
triumphal procession, the people being 
lined along the curbstone at least a 
dozen deep, cheering and waving hats as 
the Great Man passed. 

The great crowd in the grove talked, 
laughed, arfd amused itself while the 
FE}bow Silver Cornet Band played, while 
a Distinguished Son, now a famous D. 
D., offered a scholarly invocation, and 
even while the most eloquent orator of 
the county made the Address of Wel- 
come, but there was an awesome hush 
when Mayor Adams stepped to the front 
and announced that the Response to the 
Address of Welcome would be delivered 
by Elbow’s Most Distinguished Son, a 
man who held the same position in the 
business world that the President of the 
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United States held in the civic world. 
He told how that man was once a bare- 
foot boy in Elbow, and how he had 
climbed to the topmost round of the 
Ladder of Success, from which dizzy 
eminence he surveyed the whole world 
below him. 

As Henry Waite arose from his seat, 
the vast crowd stood up with him, and 
opening up its mouth, cheered until the 
leaves in the trees above it fluttered, and 
frightened birds flew chattering away. 
For fully two minutes the Lion of the 
Day stood smiling at the great demon- 
stration in his honor, then as the cheers 
died down and the audience resumed its 
seats, he advanced to the speaker’s stand. 

“Mr. Mayor,” he began, bowing to 
that functionary; “Friends of Elbow 
and Community,” he continued, bowing 
to the audience; then, as the trained 
speaker is wont to do, he paused and let 
his eyes roam across the sea of faces in 
front of him. 

Alas, that he took that glance! for in 
the third row, on the aisle leading di- 
rectly to where he stood, sat a strongly- 
built, sandy-haired, freckle.faced, pug- 
nacious-nosed boy of about fourteen, the 
mere sight of whom suddenly carried 
Henry Waite’s memory back over a 
stretch of forty years to the time the 
prototype of that boy had “licked” him. 
He thought of the vow he had made and 
how it had slipped away from his mind 
as position and wealth had come his 
way. Then, under the spell of Memory, 
he forgot his present greatness, forgot he 
was there to deliver a speech, forgot atl 
but that one eternal vow! He was a boy 
again, standing there with clenched fists 
and heaving bosom, enduring the insult 
heaped upon him by his conqueror. 

A discreet cough from the Mayor 
aroused the Great Man from his dis- 
tressing reverie. He recovered himself 
with a start, and blushed as he realized 
the awkward pause he had made. Like 
a flash came the thought: “That was 
forty years ago; the boy is Dennis Flan- 
nigan’s son; the father may be dead.” 
The polished man of great affairs was 
himself again in an instant. 

“Pardon my abstraction, friends,” he 
said, a depth of feeling modulating his 
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“Elbow? '’ echoed the great man. ‘New York, Ohio, Illinois, Montana, or Texas?”’ 
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words. “Absorbed for years in business 
cares, thoughts of the old town have been 
blotted out; but now, with those cares 
laid aside, and standing here in this 
grove where I played as a boy, the rush 
of memories is overwhelming. Just now 
' saw a face in the crowd that took me 
back forty years to an incident.” 

Instinctively the speaker’s eyes sought 
the son of Dennis Flannigan, and as he 
scanned that upturned, freckled face, 
his voice died to a whisper, and again 
his mind went back to that vow he had 
made forty years before. 

Sympathetic people in the audience, 
not knowing the nature of the memory 
that had overwhelmed him, and imag- 
ining it must be one that would eventu- 
ally cause unbidden tears to flow, got out 
their handkerchiefs and waited for him 
to give the signal. 

A movement on the’ part of the boy 
caused Henry Waite to glance at the 
man who sat beside him, and there he 
beheld—oh, there could be no mistaking 
him, despite the years that had passed— 
it was Dennis Flannigan, the only per- 
son who had ever defied him without 
rueing it. 

As the speaker glared at him, the 
father smiled at a remark made by his 
son, and that smile, coming just at that 
instant, drove Henry Waite into a 
frenzy. He did not know that Dennis 
Flannigan had engaged in so many boy- 
hood fights that he had never bothered 
himself to remember their encounter, and 
obsessed with the memory himself, Henry 
Waite imagined that his only un- 
whipped rival was gloating over the in- 
cident! Oh, the indignity of it! He, the 
Great Railroad King, at whose frown 
Wall Street trembled; at whose word 
millionaires came and went as so many 
office boys; at whose feet legislators 
scrambled for favor; he—Henry Waite 
—was being laughed at by a poor, un- 
educated country mason! By all the gods, 
he would not stand it! He would vindi- 
cate his honor if the heavens fell! 

With a bound that startled the im- 
mense audience, he paused at the edge of 
the platform to proclaim to Elbow and 
the world that the hour of his vindica- 
tion had come. 
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“Dennis Flannigan!” he yelled in a 
tone that brought that surprised indi- 
vidual to his feet. “Forty years ago you 
gave me the only thrashing I ever had! 
When I left home in consequence thereof 
I swore I’d never come back until I 
could lick you! I’m here, and I’m going 
to keep my oath!” 

With a spring like a panther he landed 
within five feet of his old-time foe; but 
Dennis, awed by the greatness of the 
man, and utterly startled out of his wits 
by such an unlooked-for proceeding, did 
something an Irishman had never done 
before—turned tail and ran as if his life 
depended upon his speed. 

Up through the crowd raced the 
country mason, with Henry Waite, just 
described by Mayor Adams as the second 
man of importance in the nation, reach- 
ing for his coat-tail; he barely touched 
his hand on the top of a six-rail worm 
fence as he went over, and as his feet hit 
the ground, Henry Waite was in the air 
just behind him. Twenty rods of that 
fence went down with a crash as a thou- 
sand people tried to get over it at one 
time. A hundred more with torn clothes 
and smashed hats scrambled from the 
struggling mass of humanity and ar- 
rived at the top of the hill in time to see 
Dennis Flannigan leap lightly from the 
bank at the foot of the hill to the trunk 
of a tree that had fallen across the creek. 
Another detachment came up in time to 
see Henry Waite slip from that tree 
trunk into the creek, and the cry of 
horror that went up caused Dennis, who 
was in the act of scrambling up the bank 
on the opposite side, to turn and look 
back. 

Fifty men started on a run down the 
hill-side to aid the Railroad Magnate, 
who was plainly in distress, his clothing 
having caught on some branches in such 
a way as to hold him tightly in imminent 
danger of drowning. Before his wouldy 
be rescuers could reach the creek bank 
Dennis, having realized his pursuer’s 
predicament, and not caring to be the in- 
nocent cause of a tragedy that would 
startle the world, had run back across 
the tree trunk, let himself down into the 
water and torn loose the multi-million- 
aire’s garments ; then, getting a foothold 
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on a submerged branch, he grasped his 
sputtering foe and boosted him up so he 
could crawl back to safety, after which 
he climbed out himself. 

By the time the two dripping men had 
reached the bank the entire reunion 
crowd had moved from the grove to the 
hillside that sloped down to the creek, 
and Mayor Adams was in the fore- 
ground, flanked by his worthy lieuten- 
ant, Mr. Johnson, and many of the Dis- 
tinguished Sons of Elbow. There was an 
awkward pause at this point, for no one 
seemed to know whether the next num- 
ber on the program would be a fight or 
another footrace; however, Dennis set- 
tled the matter very happily by mounting 
a stump and saying: 

“Well, friends, according to all the 
rules, when a man runs he’s licked. 
We'll let it go at that, and the Honor- 
able Henry Waite will now deliver the 
Response to the Address of Welcome.” 

A roar of cheers followed this an- 
nouncement, and Henry Waite was 
helped up beside Dennis. The two men 
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shook hands amid more cheers, and then, 
with water dripping from his soaked 
garments, Henry Waite delivered a 
speech that carried his audience from 
cheers to tears, and from tears back to 
cheers ; after which, with his arm linked 
in that of Dennis Flannigan, he marched 
with the crowd to the Town Hall site 
and assisted in laying the corner stone of 
that long-wished-for edifice. 

He had gone to Elbow to stay three 
hours, but he stayed three days; and it 
was only when the Elbow telegraph 
operator, who was also ticket agent, 
freight agent, baggage-man and station 
janitor, was completely swamped with 
important messages that poured in from 
all quarters of the nation, that Elbow’s 
Distinguished Son brought his visit to a 
close. 

In ending this narrative, it might be 
mentioned that if you happen to hear, 
some day, that Dennis Flannigan, Jr., is 
an important railroad official, don’t be 
surprised, as Henry Waite took the boy 
with him when he left Elbow. 


The Same Emotions 


BY EDITH MENLALL TAYLOR 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


WitH a final lunge the 7rinidad 

wrenched away from her dock. The 
town of Pictou began to recede, and Miss 
Allen on the stern deck gave a contented 
sigh as she settled into her steamer chair. 
Ahead of her was the yet undiscovered 
Strait of Northumberland and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, with the beautiful wild 
coast of Gaspe, and the Perce rock await- 
ing her. Winchester Strong had de- 
scribed them to her over and over again. 
Winchester had promised to take her 
there on their wedding journey, but that 
journey had never materialized. Perhaps 
he took Marion Haskell there—Miss Al- 
len had never heard where they went. It 
was all a good while ago; and it was 


only the fact that Mrs. Pousland had 
suggested that the journey which they 
were planning together should lie 
through these waters that brought Win- 
chester to the fore again. 

Poor old Winchester ! 

How well Estelle Allen remembered 
his faults and his virtues. He was going 
to be so famous, but somehow or other 
his voice hadn’t pleased very well. A 
voice cultivator in New York was not 
what Winchester had always expected 
to be. 

Two West Indian sailors rolled by 
with coils of rope in their hands. The 
Trinidad went to Bermuda in winter. 
One of these blacks was wearing an old 
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pair of patent leather shoes. Estelle won 
| 


lered to whom they had belonged in 


their glory. Then her thoughts 


back to Wincheste 
Ni 9 lec idk dly 

things to fall to his lot 

And it was rather strange to her th 

hadn’t. handsome and magneti 

and every one liked hi 

lieved he ¢ 

stood the art of 

there 

had 


any man Estelle 


went 
- Strong. 
had expected higher 


for the 


He Was 


» always be 


under 


were his 
as complete an outfit of 
Allen had ever met. 
The wind strongly 
that the ship offshore. Es 
telle, who had been baked in the ci 


blowing now 


Was 


was getting 


~ 


on railway trains, gave a shiver, 


drew a coat about her which she 
brought up on deck with her when, 
the laudable 
Pousland room enough to turn round in, 


she had fled the stateroom just before the 


intention of leaving 


Trinidad sailed. 
How old was Winchester, anyway? 
Winchester must be all of forty now, 
for she was thirty-two. It was terrifying 
the Every year it got 
worse Win hester had 
remembered 


way time flew. 
and 
great mark of beauty; she 
well his fine white hands, manly and yet 
He had a trick of spreading the 


a chair arm or a rail so that 


worse, one 


white, 
fingers on 
thev showed to their best advantage. 

She tugged at the sleeves of the heavy 
coat, last vear’s coat which had been laid 
away in camphor in May before she de- 
cided to go to Quebe with Mrs. Pous- 
land. Mercy, what that? Rat, tat, 
tat. Something was dropping and rolling 
all over the de k. Estelle looked down at 
the pocketful of moth balls gayly scam- 
pering across the deck in the direction of 
a pair of well shod feet. Then she looked 
up and saw, standing braced for the on- 
slaught, a tall young man with thick 
curly hair and humorous blue eyes. Be- 
low these was a very ultra white woolen 
waistcoat across which in what seemed 
like a mock heroic gesture was displayed 
a well knit white hand — Winchester 
Strong’s hand with the old gesture. She 
had never thought of another pair of 


was 


hands like his as existent. 
“I beg your pardon,” said the young 


man, “but I capitulate at once. May I 
return the ammunition to you?” 

“T should advise an immediate retreat. 
I still have a good many bullets,” Miss 
Allen replied with a demure smile, tak 
ing a handful of from an 
other pocket and showing it. 

The young stranger came through the 
roaming balls and held out his hand. 

“Can't | shake your coat over the rail 
for you?” he 

Estelle slipped out of the coat and al 
lowed him to do the service he had sug 


moth balls 


asked. 


gested. 

“You are very kind,” she murmured. 
“It had been put away for the summer.” 

After he had shaken the coat for her 
the young man folded it back so that he 
could read the label inside. As he did 
this a look of amused interest appeared 
on his face. 

‘There, I don’t think that will give 
you any further trouble now,” he said, 
and bowing, he returned the coat and 
passed on. 

Estelle drew her eyebrows together. 
What did his reply suggest ? Something, 
but too intangible to grasp whatever it 
was. 

Estelle held the coat a moment before 
she put it on, and its Starbird & Saylor 
label caught her eyes. 

I must get a suit early this year, she 
thought. I’m glad he went along. It was 
much better taste. How very much he 
brought back Winchester. I wonder if he 
is an actor or a singer. Oh, here’s 
Mollie. 

Mrs. Pousland’s plump form was just 
stepping up on the top deck, a little 
blown from the exertion of climbing the 
steep stairs alone. Her near-sighted gaze 
wandered helplessly about until Estelle 
called her name. Then she came lumber- 
ingly over the course taken by the 
stranger. The moth balls were by this 
time making quiet but persistent efforts to 
surmount the rail which prevented them 
from launching themselves upon the 
Strait of Northumberland and preserv- 
ing the coats of the white seals advertised 
by the Quebec S. S. Co. in their folder. 

Estelle pointed. 

“Look, my dear,” she said gayly. “Be- 
hold the objects which a good-looking 
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young stranger 
has kindly shaken 
from the pockets 
of my traveling 
coat.” 

Mrs. Pousland 
squinted at the 
little white balls 
running forward 
eagerly, and then, 
frustrated by the 
board, rolling 
back. 

“Moth balls!” 
Of allthings! 
What have you 
been doing up 
here, Estelle? 
Tell me at once,” 
she said, comfort- 
ably. 

They were a 
curious pair of 
companions, but 
Estelle chose to 
travel with Mol 
lie Pousland be 
cause she was a 
skillful traveler 
and had a fat, 
comfortable dis- 
position, and was 
old enough to be 
proud of a 
charming acces- 
sory like Estelle 
herself. In travel, 
Mollie Pousland 
took all the un- 
comfortable 
things and Es- 
telle had the best. 

Estelle reached 
backward with 
her right arm and drew Mrs. Pousland’s 
chair up to a level with her own. 

“Sit down and I'll tell you about 
it,” she said. 

The other fitted herself into the chair 
with the precision of one who has thor- 
oughly mastered the possibilities of a 
steamer chair, and finally turned to Es- 
telle with the air of being ready to hear 
her story. 

Estelle told it with dramatic tech- 


“May | stay?” he asked anxiously 


nique. As she ended Mrs. Pousland re- 
marked with exaggerated resignation : 

“All of which makes it perfectly clear 
to me, my dear, that during the next 
three days / shall have no responsibility 
for your entertainment.” 

Estelle laughed. Her laugh was a pe- 
culiarly musical one. 

“Make haste slowly to such a conclu- 
sion,” she returned. 

As she spoke her eyes roamed to the 
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flat green coast of Prince Edward’s 
Island, and the two parlor-sized light- 
houses on the water’s edge. After a mo- 
ment’s silence she said: 

“Nollie, he is so much like Winches- 
ter Strong that it startled me.” 

Mrs. Pousland glanced across at her 
with more real interest than had 
shown. 

“Is he? How?” 

“T don’t know how. That’s the odd 
part of it. But it’s there. He’s tall and 
Winchester was short, and he has blue 
eves and brown curly hair, and you re- 
member how dark Winchester was. But 
Mollie, there’s something queer about it 
to me. He seemed like Winchester.” 

“Why do women always speak of the 
men they have broken their engagements 
with in the past tense, Estelle?” her 
friend asked, irrelevantly. 

“T don’t know. Do they? I think he has 
the same temperamental traits as Win- 
chester,” said Estelle returning to her 
own line of thought. 

“Do you ever wish you had married 
him — Winchester, I mean?” Mollie 
asked. 

Estelle shook her head. 

“No,” she replied gravely, “I loved 
him, and since then no man has ever 
pleased me. But if I had married him, 
Mollie, if I had married him at his age, 
he would have mastered my will or 
we would have separated. Marion rules 
him. She is phlegmatic and persistent. I 
think he has failed of a great success 
chiefly through the fact that she has been 
the dominating factor, not he.” 

“Marriage is so much more simple 


she 


than you imagine, Estelle.” 
“Tt wouldn’t have been for me.” 


“Well, you Estelle, your men 
friends have always had what you call 
temperament. You have known profes- 
sional men, and you ought to marry a 
man. That’s a very different 


see, 


business 
matter.” 

“T agree with you that it is a different 
matter, Mollie. You forget James Price. 
He used to come to the house a good deal 
when my mother was living. She always 
liked to hear where his different cars of 
wheat and grain were sidetracked and 
how many days the railroad was going 
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to allow him to manipulate them. I 
didn’t. I used to dream about the stuff 
mildewing, or getting hitched to the 
wrong train and going to Mexico.”’ She 
stretched out her hands with a sweeping 
gesture. “‘Business bores me. Oh, how it 
bores me, Mollie Pousland.”’ 

Mrs. Pousland had one of 
moments of insight. 

“If you loved the man as much as you 
are capable of loving a man,” she said, 
“you would go downtown to his office 
and do his accounts and typewriting and 
enjoy it. Mark my words.” 

Estelle shrugged her shoulders ex- 
pressively. 

“Never,” she cried. ‘‘Look down the 
length of the boat. There is my acquaint- 
ance of the moth balls talking to the 
man with .glasses.” 

Mrs. Pousland took out her lorgnettes 
and turned them on the young man. As 
she replaced them she said: 

“He is young and good-looking. 

“Yes,” returned Estelle, but with a 
sudden loss of interest. ‘Do read me 
something, Mollie.” 

Meantime, Roger Watson detached 
himself from his chance acquaintance in 
the prow and settled himself in his own 
chair, from which he could see Estelle 
and her companion in the distance. 

The coat which he had shaken for her 
was his favorite among last year’s mod- 
els. He remembered looking it over 
when it came into his sample room, and 
being so particularly pleased with it 
that he doubled his order immediately. 
No other house in New York had come 
into competition with him, either, in the 
case of this model. Nor was that all. 
Very clearly he now recalled passing 
through the department one day and no- 
ticing a woman trying on one of the 
coats there before a glass. He had given 
her a casual glance at first, but a second 
one with a sense of impersonal satisfac- 
tion. The coat was so absolutely the 
right thing on the right person. The 
lines were perfect. And she had evi- 
dently known it, for here she was with 
the coat. 

Roger stretched himself comfortably. 

Was she a regular customer? 

Who was she? 


her rare 


” 





ie 


a ee 


‘Can't | shake your coat over the rail for you?” he asked 


It was clear to him that in the three 
vears he had worked for Starbird & Say- 
lor she had not frequented the cloak de- 
partment anyway. He was about it so 
much himself that he was pretty thor- 
oughly acquainted with the regular cus- 
tomers. Then his thoughts traveled on 
for the time being to himself. 

Every one said he had done well ; that 
he had met the crash in the family 
finances bravely ; and his success (as he 
put it to himself “for a kid”) was un- 
usual. How he had worked in the last 
eight years! What battles he had had 
with himself! It was galling, grinding 
to a boy brought up amid every luxury 
that money could secure, and people of 
fine ideals and broad culture to be 
thrown with the sort of people that 
largely constitute his life to-day. 

And the customers. 

Of course he was obliged to come into 
personal relations with them often. It 
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was disillusioning to see the side of 
women the superintendent of a coat 
department chiefly saw. If it hadn’t been 
for his mother and sisters, Roger would 
have lost all respect for the other sex 
after eight years. 

Eight years ago he had gone into 
O’Connell’s as a boy. He was just sev- 
enteen then, almost ready for college. 
He had already written a few poems in 
the magazines and a symbolistic prose 
poem about spring that a good publisher 
had nearly published. He was going to 
write plays, and if his mother could be 
won over, be an actor. He was sure it 
was in him to be a great one in time. 

Ah, but those eight years he had eaten 
his heart out! They were ali on their feet 
now; the girls were married and his 
father was getting on. Edward, his older 
brother, had succeeded and soon would 
be married. Was it too late for him now 
after all? 
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He studied the toe of his shapely shoe 
and the blue silk stripe in his black silk 
hosiery. 

Yes. It was. He meant to have a shop 
of his own in ten | from now. 
Meant it and would have it. His chil 
dren when he married should have what 
he had had—governesses and ponies and 
every conceivable juvenile joy. 

Here the girl up the deck in the Star- 
bird & Saylor coat stood up and its folds 
fell about her. It 
igain, and he watched her as she stood 
talking to Mrs. Pousland. Surely the 
wearer of the coat very fascin- 
ating woman—his mother’s sort. He 
would like to know lot; but 
would not want to him if 
knew what he did for a living. 
lessly he wriggled his foot. He also got 
up. As he did so the bugle blew for 
lun heon. 

When he had reached the fish stage, 
and the fresh, pink salmon had arrived, 
Estelle quietly slipped into the chair next 
his own, and Mrs. Pousland settled into 
the one beyond that. There was a mo- 
ment’s awkward pause and then Estelle 
turned and said, smilingly: 

“T understand they catch the salmon 
fresh every day on this voyage. Do you 
think it can be so?” 

Roger laughed and made some reply. 
He was fascinated by the way her yel- 
low hair curled over her forehead in re- 
bellious curls, slipping out from under 
a very tidy net. Mrs. Pousland leaned 
forward and took up the conversation, 
ind the ball rolled merrily on through 
the meal, shy glances from the two raw 
college lads from ‘Toronto and the 
young purser occasionally turned toward 


years 


caught his eye 


was a 
her a she 
1 

know she 


Rest- 


the trio. 

It followed naturally after luncheon 
that Mr. Watson should arrange their 
chairs and wraps for them, and he asked 


permission to fetch his own steamer chair 


and finish a conversation begun at the 
dessert course about his sister Maud, the 
singer, whose romantic marriage to an 
Italian whom Mrs. Pousland knew 
seemed to him to be the equivalent of a 
formal presentation of his credentials. 
After a time, however, Mollie’s after- 
noon nap claimed her. Roger rose and 
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stood doubtfully beside his chair as she 
lumbered away. 

‘“‘May I stay?” he asked anxiously. 

Estelle smiled. “Oh do,” she returned. 

“You've no idea,” she went on as he 
sank down again, “how good this seems 
to me. I was tired out when I left New 
York. I wanted to go to Europe with my 
cousin from Washington, was go- 
ing with a dramatic critic, but my firm 
wouldn’t come to time about it. And 
[I want to get on, so I felt I couldn’t af- 
ford to leave them in the lurch. It’s our 
busy season soon. I chose this as the best 
substitute I could find which would not 
take more than two weeks.” 

So he was neither an actor nor a singer. 
Estelle’s lips twitched. H/e was in 
business. 

“What is your business ?”’ she asked. 

The young man colored slowly. Then 
he gallantly met the worst. 

“T buy the coats for Starbird & Saylor. 
I bought that coat you have oi.” 

Estelle saw and understood the blush. 
She felt that his honesty had been fine. 

“Isn’t that interesting,” she said. 
“Now I know why you handled it so 
affectionately, and why your remark to 
me made me feel suddenly as if I were 
being pacified about an unsatisfactory 
purchase.” 

He laughed, 
truth was out. 

“Did I make you feel like that ?” 

“Yes,” she laughed, while the curls 
bobbed on her forehead. “Tell me about 
it, wont you? How did you happen to 
go into Starbird & Saylor’s?” 

That was enough. She was told the 
story of the failure and the eight uncon- 
genial years that had made a man of a 
boy at twenty-five. He held back noth- 
ing, and Estelle gathered much beside 
what he said. It was graphic, yet it was 
naive—first the boy and then the man 
uppermost, young ideals and shrewdness ; 
sweetness of nature and the fighting side 
that had met and conquered disaster. 

As she listened Estelle grew to know 
him well, better, perhaps, than he would 
ever know. For he was Winchester way 
back in the beginnings, before the latter 
had become the man she so nearly mar- 
ried. 


who 


relieved now that the 
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Suddenly Roger pulled himself up, 
and a very sweet smile broke over his 
face. 

“Tt’s funny but I feel as if I had al- 
ways known you, Miss Allen. I think I 
could tell you anything.” 

Estelle held a hand out to him impul- 
sively, 

“TI am sure you could,” she said, and 
as he took and shook it, she wondered at 
herself, indeed. 

Mrs. Pousland did not reappear. 
When Estelle went down to the room 
she found her friend stretched out on the 
sofa reading a novel. 

“Well?” asked Mollie. “Haven’t I 
been nice to you? I suppose you know 
all about him by this time.” 

Estelle laughed and hung up her hat. 

“T know a good deal,” she acknowl- 
edged. 

Mollie closed her book. “What do you 
know ?” 

Estelle told her the gist of the long 
talk between herself and Roger. ‘What I 
don’t understand,” she concluded, “‘is 
why this boy stirs much the same emo- 
tions in me Winchester did, Other men 
don’t.” 

Mollie laughed. “You had better leave 
him alone, Estelle, unless you’ve a fancy 
for a young husband. And I should 
strongly advise against that.” 

Estelle looked angry. “Oh nonsense, 
Mollie. You reach such hasty conclu- 
sions. You must know I was only speak- 
ing analytically, from a most impersonal 
standpoint. Beyond that, your remark is 
ridiculous. I am nobody’s fool.” 

Mollie Pousland tossed her novel into 
her berth. 

“No, of course you aren’t. You don't 
know what I know. That’s all.” 

Then as she got up and proceeded to 
pull her steamer-trunk out into the mid- 
dle of the room, she added : 

“What interests me is, the fact that 
this young person, who buys coats for 
ladies, appears to have practically all the 
same emotions, hopes, and ambitions as 
any of your professional friends with 
temperament.” 

She looked at Estelle and laughed. 

“It rather upsets my theory, doesn’t 
it?” 
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“Oh, well, there are always exceptions 
to everything,” Estelle returned. 

“Um,” said Mollie, pulling out a 
white lace waist, “but you do just as well 
by sticking to the things which aren’t, / 
think.” 

“That’s why I’m here with you, darl- 
ing,” Estelle cooed wickedly, “Now, if 
you are through with that steamer-trunk, 
I should be very much obliged if you 
would let me get at my own. Thank you. 
I wont take a minute.” 

The fact was, that Mollie Pousland 
knew just who their interesting young 
friend was, She was not perfectly sure 
how Estelle would take the information 
she had at her disposal if she unfolded it. 
It seemed a little easier not to, so she did 
not say anything. There came a date, 
however, when she almost wished she 
had told her. 

The next morning Estelle was awak- 
ened by her traveling companion. 

‘Whatever is the matter, Mollie?” she 
asked, looking sleepily down from the 
upper berth. 

“Scenery,” Mrs. Pousland said, suc- 
cinctly. “Get right up, Estelle, and dress. 
The stewardess has jyst told me, while I 
was out at my bath, that all the scenery 
comes to-day.” 

“T don’t care if it does. What time is 
it? I sha’n’t budge until eight o’clock.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, dear. This is what 
you paid your money for, and don’t think 
I’ve forgotten your lamentations the next 
day because I allowed you to have your 
own way and take a nap down the Rhine. 
Get up at once. Here’s the stewardess 
waiting to take you to your bath. It’s a 
long way, through the saloon where all 
of the stewards are setting the tables. 
Here, put on my dressing-gown.” 

Estelle tumbled down into the center 
of the floor and allowed Mollie to bundle 
her up, thrust her sponges into her 
hands, and pass her on to the cheery lit- 
tle stewardess who hailed her joyously 
with: 

“Here’s my little lady. It’s quite a 
long way, dear.” 

Estelle trotted after her docilely, mur- 
muring unintelligible replies, until she 
saw the tub, an affair of immense white 
marble proportions with a flight of white 
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marble steps. Then she sat down and 
laughed immoderately, which woke her 
up. 

At breakfast she turned to Roger Wat- 
son and asked him if he liked to get up 
early. 

Every brown curl on his youthful 
head was in order and a fresh glow cov- 
ered his skin. 

“Yes,” he said, vigorously. “I like it 
all right, especially when there is some- 
thing to see. I’ve been on deck since six 
o’clock. It’s a perfectly ripping morn- 
ing.” : 
Estelle rolled her pretty eyes skyward 
and shook her head. Words for the oc- 
casion failed her. 

“Hurry up on deck now,” he com- 
manded, as he folded up his napkin. 
“You don’t want to miss any of this and 
you're late.” 

Estelle made a grimace, but did as 
directed, and in a surprisingly short 
space of time she presented herself with 
an armful of wraps on the leeward side 
of the deck, where Roger had placed 
their three chairs, hers in the middle. 
Mollie was already tucked up watching 
the red banks of the shore and the single 
file of fishermen’s cottages. 

‘The scenery was very gradually grow- 
ing bleaker, and they had sat together 
only a few hours before a cape came into 
view, and next the outline of the beau- 
tiful Perce rock. 

All three rose to their feet as, through 
the misty light, it began to take shape, 
and they were the first to go forward and 
stand in the prow while the Trinidad 
slowly approached it and solemnly, as 
if performing a sacred ceremony, swung 
around it so that it could be seen in its 
solitary majesty lying offshore, its arches 
presenting a different aspect on every 
side. Mal Bay lies beyond, and St. Anne 
mountain, with its sacred statue on the 
summit, towers fifteen hundred feet high 
above a bleak little hamlet. A boat with 
difficulty rowed through the surf to the 
Trinidad, and baskets of fish were hauled 
on board. As it lurched away again and 
the big ship started off toward Gaspe, 
Estelle sighed. 

“So beautiful, so mysterious, and so 
hideously dreary,” she said to herself. 
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Roger heard it. Turning quickly he 
said softly, “But it would be heaven to 
me here with you.” 

Estelle shot one quick, alarmed look 
at the young man; then she laughed ner- 
vously and, walking over to Mollie, who 
was leaning on the rail, put her hand 
through her arm. 

Ralph bit his lip and colored, feeling 
her rebuke. 

Mollie’s good-natured voice saved the 
situation. ° 

“Now, Estelle, I think it was most dis- 
appointing that there were so few gulls,” 
she said. “In the folder there were flocks 
of them.” 

“Oh, well, Mollie,” Estelle replied, 
“life is full of such little disappoint- 
ments. Don’t you remember that the first 
time we went to Switzerland they were 
almost out of snow for the mountains?” 

“Yes,” gurgled Mollie and they all 
laughed. 

At Gaspe, a summer resort for Cana- 
dians, they planned to get off. The 7rin- 
idad docked for some hours. 

But Mollie slipped on the gangplank 
and refused to venture any farther after 
that. Estelle and Roger toured the town 
and came back with their pockets full of 
post-cards. In fact, he was seldom far 
away now. 

Mollie began to profess a deep inter- 
est in two Philadelphia ladies, and as 
they also were going to Quebec and up 
the Saguenay, she pinned her hope of 
companionship on them firmly, never al- 
lowing them to squirm away if they had 
wished to. Estelle, in her white linens 
and with a bright red parasol, would 
come down in front of the Chateau 
Frontenac and climb up in a caléche, 
and Roger would come over from the St. 
Louis and clamber up after her, looking 
a very proper escort in his white flannels 
and panama. Mollie more than once 
watched the proceedings from the suite 
she and Estelle were sharing, half- 
pleased and half-disapproving. Roger 
was charming but so young. She really 
felt so sure of Estelle’s judgment, how- 
ever, that she was inclined to take the 
affair lightly. 

So it ran its course up the Saguenay 
and down. Estelle looked up at Cape 
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Eternity, when they approached the 
great, wild, rocky precipice, with a 
proper sense of awe, but Roger looked 
at Estelle and took his scenery second 
hand. He insisted upon taking her on 
shore at Tadousac, and again when the 
St. Irenée stopped at Murray Bay. At 
the latter place they explored a pretty 
little cottage which was being built with 
an outlook over the sea. As they stood in- 
side looking out on the evening shadows 
lying over trees and water, Roger said: 

“How I should like a place like this!” 

“T should, too,” said Estelle. “It 
would be so nice to entertain congenial 
people, and sometimes just people who 
needed a holiday.” 

The young man turned to her. “Yes. 
Let’s have it. You and I.” 

The wind was rising slowly through 
the trees. The silence about them seemed 
to isolate them. Everything in nature was 
pleading for him. But Estelle listened 
instead to worldly wisdom. 

“Come,” she said, turning away, “I 
want to see the hotel and the people. It’s 
up this way, I am sure.” 

So he followed her, silenced again but 
not defeated. His was a nature to want 
what he wanted till he got it. He was 
baffled for a moment; but it was no 
hardship to sit beside her under the elec- 
tric-sign of the Manoir Richelieu and 
watch the mixture of Canadians and 
Americans pass and repass. He was go- 
ing to marry her regardless of difference 
of age and he knew it. It meant that he 
would never write those great plays or 
act them. But what of it? He would be 
happy, which was better. So he lounged 
comfortably beside her in the willow 
chair and discussed the styles worn by 
the dancers, and told her about his own 
experiences in buying for the firm. 

By the time Roger left them and went 
to New York to do his buying for the 
fall trade, Estelle fully realized the se- 
riousness of the affair for both of them. 
His letters followed her through the next 
month, as she and Mollie traveled from 
place to place, and he was at the station 
to meet them. Estelle’s brother Robert 
was also there. From the first he looked 
with disfavor upon the young man, and 
when it came to a question of marriage 
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he objected vehemently. The Watsons 
also objected. Nothing swerved Roger, 
however, nor did he consider Estelle’s 
moments of rational reasoning, as she 
called them, of the slightest importance. 
He was simply going to marry her. Mrs. 
Pousland would take neither side. She 
wanted Estelle to marry, although of 
course to her practical mind in this mar- 
riage there were objections. Estelle her- 
self wanted to marry Roger; yet she was 
afraid, with no one to encourage her. 

It was in one of her yielding moods 
that Roger waylaid her just as she was 
passing Starbird & Saylor’s and he was 
going to his luncheon. 

“Come on, Estelle,” he said. “We've 
had enough of other people’s interfer- 
ence. To-morrow you take a bag and 
meet me downtown. We'll send the bag 
round to my place and then we’ll go and 
get a license, and I’ll have our clergy- 
man, who is an awfully good sort of 
chap, ’round at the church. That'll be the 
end of all this.” 

Estelle looked up at the kind blue 
eyes, and the clean, strong chin. 

“Very well,” she said quietly. “I think 
Fate intends us to marry.” 

On leaving the church the next day 
they found Roger’s taxicab waiting for 
them. The clergyman and two young 
men from Starbird & Saylor’s saw them 
into it with many good wishes, Then they 
whirled away to Roger’s apartment. His 
hand sought hers and held it in an in- 
toxicating grasp. Surely, thought Estelle, 
she loved him as madly as he loved her. 

They took the elevator to his rooms 
and he unlocked the outer door. They 
entered his sitting-room and he held out 
his arms to her. 

But Estelle gave a little cry. On the 
table directly before her stood a two- 
thirds length photograph of a man. 

“Who is that?” she asked excitedly, 
leaning forward. 

Roger looked at her in surprise. 

“Oh, that’s my cousin, Winchester 
Strong,” he answered, “‘a bully good fel- 
low. You'll like him a lot.” 

Estelle caught her breath as if her 
heart hurt her. Then she let her husband 
lift her lips to his. After all, what did 
Winchester matter to them? 

















The Deserter 


BY JEANNETTE I. HELM 


Sle DOCTOR came slowly into the 
little office and let himself down 
heavily in the big leather chair. It was 
late, and he had just come back from 
his last visit for the night. At least, he 
hoped it was the last, for he was so tired 
that the very flesh on his bones, little 
though it was, seemed an intolerable 
burden of weariness. His head ached 
with a dull, persistent throb that seemed 
to come as much from his brain as his 
temples, and his eyes were blurred with 
fatigue and lost sleep. Yet as he lay 
there inertly, with his head thrown back 
deep in the cushioned top of the chair 
and his eyes half-closed, his mind, in 
spite of his tired condition, worked with 
an abnormal clearness and tension, and 
it was as if he stood outside of himself 
and viewed himself with another's eyes. 
It was no unsual thing for him to be 
wearied, but to-night he was tired in 
body and soul; not with the tire of one 
who has accomplished but rather with 
the utter exhaustion of a man who has 
set himself to a task that he loathes, and 
has been dragged along by circumstances 
instead of leading them. 

The doctor did not open his eyes, but 
mentally he could see every familiar ob- 
ject in the shabby little room, and to- 
night, with his whole being, he hated 
each one: from the framed diploma over 
the mantel to the cheap bookcases filled 
with his dingy books, which were flanked 
by his little cabinet of medicines. 

They were all symbols of failure, he 
told himself savagely, mere expedients 
to stop gaps in health, and not inspira- 
tions. That was what he was himself, a 
mere patcher and mender, tinkering more 
or less unskillfully with human disor- 
ders, and without the deeper knowledge 
of their causes that should help to elimi- 
nate them. 
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He had never been a brilliant student 
and his diploma had been won by a 
record of dull mediocrity that had only 
been kept from failure by its plodding 
tenacity. 

It was that same dogged purpose that 
kept him down here in this squalid back- 
water of human life, where the ebb and 
flow of crime and accident in the streets 
that touched it on either side occasion- 
ally brought some flotsam of patients; 
and had kept him long after he had be- 
come dimly aware that even here he was 
not a success. He had chosen to work 
among the poor rather than the rich, for 
he had no professional ease of manner, 
and he felt that they, at least, would 
understand the interest and sympathy he 
had for them without needing any out- 
ward expression of it. 

He was right in part, for his rough 
kindliness had made him many friends, 
but he felt, nevertheless, the lack of a 
certain attitude toward him that he in- 
stinctively craved. They came to him 
when they were in trouble; his busy 
hours testified to that, and he could look 
back over many hard fights when he had 
stood between them and the grisly En- 
emy and come off victor only by sheer 
force of will and dogged hanging on; 
but it was gratitude merely they gave 
him in return, and not the higher ad- 
miration that would have lifted him 
above them. He was only one of them, 
a fighter in the ranks and not a leader, 
successful so far by sheer pluck and cour- 
age, not skill. He was being dragged 
down to their level, not raising them to 
his; becoming a mere patcher who had 
to work as a surgeon does on a battle- 
field, hurriedly, without proper tools or 
assistants, and must send one case away 
half-cured to make room for another. 
This was what rankled in the doctor’s 
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mind now as he lay there, and had been 
slowly growing into a cankering sore of 
discontent for many months. 

It had been brought to a head by 
something that very afternoon, an opera- 
tion he had seen performed at a near-by 
hospital by a great surgeon, who was also 
a classmate and friend of his, and had 
asked him to come in and look on. 

As the doctor had watched the quick, 
skillful hands, the cool, watchful eyes, 
and realized the daring knowledge of the 
surgeon, it seemed to him that he him- 
self was a little better than the white- 
clad nurses who handed the instruments 
so quickly and cleverly, and infinitely 
beneath the two young internes, who as- 
sisted with deft eagerness and knowl- 
edge. How the world of surgery and 
medicine had progressed while he had 
been slashing and cutting his little path 
through the evercoming army of ills! 
He thought with a sense of shame of 
some bungling things he had dared to 
call “operations,” and had even felt a 
measure of pride in; and as he left the 
hospital it was with a weight of discon- 
tent and unfulfillment hanging about 
his neck, which grew heavier with every 
step of his usual routine. 

He had chosen the medical profession 
against his father’s wishes, and instead 
of the business career the latter consid- 
ered him better fitted for, he had got 
through his college course and examina- 
tions by the same fixed purpose, and now 
he was conscious, all at once, that it had 
been a mistake from the very beginning. 

He had wanted to be a doctor because 
it seemed to him the finest and most won- 
derful of all professions, and had ap- 
pealed especially to his fighting in- 
stincts; he had had ambitions of being 
not only a healer but a leader of men, 
and here he was, an ordinary soldier, and 
an unskillful one at that! 

Across the street a raucous phono- 
graph was brassily intoning, “I’m Afraid 
to Go Home in the Dark,” and from the 
basement a concertina wheezed out a 
negro air. It was Tong past eleven, but 
the voices of quarreling men from the 
saloon on the corner split into discordant 
sounds whatever peace the night was 
bringing. 


The doctor roused himself with an 
involuntary groan of disgust and felt on 
the mantel for his pipe. He had been too 
tired to think of it when he came in. He 
lit it and turned toward the hall to light 
the lamp which burned there all night. 
It was a little red ship’s lantern, which 
a grateful sailor patient had once given 
him, and he always hung it so its light 
could be seen from the street and its rays 
fall through the narrow window-slit on 
the door-bell and speaking-tube. ‘““Red— 
for danger,” he had said laughingly to 
himself the first time. 

As he hung it on the hook now, he 
saw two letters in the box which he had 
overlooked on coming in. He took them 
out and glanced at them indifferently. 
One was a bill, he knew, but the other 
bore a familiar postmark. 

He tore it open and read it by the light 
of the red lantern: 


Dear Nep: 

Do you remember old Higgins, the 
multimillionaire, whose arm you set two 
years ago when you were up here visit- 
ing? He swore by you always, because 
you wouldn’t charge him a fancy price 
for what you said you did for noth- 
ing nearly every day in the city. 
You made a ten-strike there, old man! 
He died a week ago and left all his 
money to found an Industrial School of 
which I’m one of the trustees. 

And who do you suppose he asked 
me to select for General Medical Su- 
perintendent? 

None other than yourself, lucky man! 
You wont have a thing to do but look at 
a few tongues, feel some pulses, and sit 
hack and watch a salary of $2,500 a year 
accumulate. How’s that for an easy 
berth. Old man Higgins told me him- 
self why he wanted you. 

He said (you wont mind my repeat- 
ing his exact words, I know) : 

“He isn’t so damned much of a doc- 
tor, but he’s an honest man and that’s 
what I want!” 

Seriously, Ned, this is just the chance 
for you, and you are in luck to get it, 
for I know that doctoring isn’t a pay- 
ing job for such a confirmed old truth- 
teller as you are, and you are wasting 
your time down there in that dirty slum 
doing charity work, when you could be 
gathering moss elsewhere. You deserve 
it, too, after all the grind you have had, 
and I’m as jolly as a sand-boy at the 
thought of it. 

Of course you wont hesitate, but he 
wished me to ask you first before mak- 
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ing it known. Drop me a line at once 
to say when you will come up and be- 
gin. The building is all completed, after 
a year’s steady work, and the dedication 
is next week, when we open business, 
so you had better pull out at once and 
come up to my house until then. Can’t 
say how pleased I am over the whole 
thing. 

It was signed by an old school friend 
of his, a solid business man with a great 
heart under a common-place exterior. 

The doctor turned it over mechanic- 
ally and then slowly reread it. His mind 
seemed stupefied and unable to take in 
any meaning of the words. Then sud- 
denly his eye caught the figures, $2,500. 
That was clear enough, at least. It 
meant that he had only to write a few 
words and the unequal struggle would 
be over, and he would be free of all this. 
$2,500 a year! It was more than he had 
made or could expect to make any- 
where. 

He walked back slowly into the little 
office and stood looking around, as if it 
were something just seen for the first 
time. How mean and sordid it appeared 
in the light of those magic figures, 
“$2,500!” With that sum at his com- 
mand no one could taunt him with fail- 
ure. Nevertheless, the old man’s words 
came back to him, bringing a subcon- 
scious sense of irritation. Well, even if 
he wasn’t so “damned much of a doctor,” 
he would show them that he knew a 
thing or two! 

A faint, little mocking voice seemed to 
repeat in his ear: “Nothing to do but 
look at a few tongues and feel some 
pulses.” 

Was that worth $2,500 a year? Even 
his friend admitted it was not. He set 
his teeth grimly. It was better, at all 
events, than his hopeless work here for 
people who would be as content with any 
other doctor, and who would not miss 
him when he had gone. 

Still there were one or two cases he 
did not want to drop just yet; a couple 
of sick babies on the street below—and 
there was Lopez’ wife. He had not liked 
the looks of her case when he left there 
this evening. Pshaw, the hospital could 
take care of the rest just as he would ask 
his friend the surgeon to take a look at 


her. He would do it, the doctor would 
know, for he was a charitable man, and 
the case was rather similar to the one he 
had operated on so skillfully that very 
afternoon. Now if the doctor himself 
were doing it, it would be with a very 
different result, no doubt. 

He smiled cynically to himself and 
wrote the name of his friend on the paper 
before him: 

Dear Jim: , 

Of course I sha’n’t hesitate. The 
chance is too good and I’m sick of it 
here. There’s nothing but makeshifts of 
mending to be done for those poor 
creatures, and I can’t reach them men- 
tally, somehow. Maybe I'll prove a 
greater success examining tongues and 
the like. A good doctor here needs to 
be made of one-half absolute skill, one- 
quarter understanding and the rest, 
pure nerve. I can only hang on and not 
know why I do it. I guess old man 
Higgins was right, after all, in his 
summing up of me—” 

He stopped. That was not what he had 
meant to say, but somehow the truth had 
slipped out. Should he rewrite it? It was 
nearly one o’clock now, and he was des- 
perately tired. No, he would let it go. 
He added a few words as to the time 
when he would be able to come, and 
signed his name. Then he slipped it in an 
addressed envelope and went into the 
hall to leave it in his box for the post- 
man. 

The red light caught his eye and he 
stopped. What was the use of leaving 
that burning, now that he intended to 
go? He needed sleep badly, and if any- 
one came they must go away again. 
He would put it out, muffle his bell, and 
sleep soundly for one night. Yet as he 
thought of Mrs, Lopez, he hesitated, 
with his hand on the lamp. The habit of 
professional responsibility was strong in 
him, but the new revolt had seized him 
no less tensely. At this moment, all the 
people in whose interests he had labored 
and striven seemed somehow to be ar- 
rayed against him, and he felt almost a 
sense of anger at their intruding on him. 
If they really didn’t need him, why 
should he bother about them? He would 
leave a message with the address of the 
surgeon on his slate outside, and if any- 
one came they could go there. 
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He muffled the bell, but he paused 
with the red lantern in his hand. As he 
raised it, at length, to his lips to blow it 
out, a loud knock sounded on the door 
close beside him. The doctor started so 
violently that he almost dropped the 
lantern. His nerves were certainly in a 
wretched state, it was time he quit! 

He pulled open the door angrily and 
the red light from the lantern in his hand 
streamed out on a very small boy stand- 
ing on the doorstep, and was reflected 
back again in the brass buttons of a big 
policeman close behind him. It was he 
who came to the rescue, as the boy fell 
back, half frightened by the scowl on 
the doctor’s face, which the red light 
twisted into a diabolic caricature of his 
usual cheerful smile. 

“Here’s the doctor himself, lad,” he 
said. “Just tell him what you're afther 
wantin’ this time o’ night.” 

“Oh, is that you, Cronin?” said the 
doctor, as he recognized the policeman. 
“What's the trouble?” 

“That’s what I can’t find out, sorr,” 
answered the officer with a salute. “I 
was comin’ along me beat just now and I 
ran across this boy sittin’ cryin’ on the 
curb. I asked him what was the throuble 
and then he jabbered a lot of lingo at 
me. I’ve picked up a quare deal of 
words, bein’ here so long where there’s a 
sample of every kind of furriner, but I 
couldn’t make out any more than ‘méd- 
ico,’ which I guessed meant doctor, so I 
just brought him along here to you, as 
the one for the ticket. Is this the ‘médico’ 
you meant, sonny ?” 

“Si, si, senor. E bons médico!”’ burst 
out of the boy eagerly. “Minha mae estd 
doente—gravemente doente!” 

“Why, it’s Miguel,” said the doctor. 
“Ves, I know him, Cronin. It’s his 
mother who is sick, the wife of Pedro 
Lopez, the Portuguese who keeps the lit- 
tle fish-market around the next corner. 
They sent the boy for me and he lost his 
way.” 

“Well, I guessed you was the one he 
was afther,” said Cronin, “and his 
mother is sick? Poor little kid!” 

He lingered for a moment as the doc- 
tor bent down and spoke a few quick 
words to the boy in the latter’s tongue. 
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The answer was a torrent of excited 
speech, and it was not until the doctor 
disappeared inside, followed timidly by 
Miguel, that the officer turned and 
walked off with a satisfied nod. 

The doctor had gathered up the neces- 
sary instruments and medicines, flung 
them into a bag, got into his heavy 
coat, and was outside again, walking 
quickly down the street with the boy 
trotting at his side, before it came over 
him, with a sudden surprise, that he was 
doing exactly what he had intended not 
to do. The call to battle had taken him 
unawares, and, like an old war-horse, 
he had responded before he knew it. 
Well, he would call up the surgeon if it 
seemed best, but he would have another 
look at the case before he did that. Any- 
way, it was the last time and besides 
these people depended on him. Lopez 
had been among his first patients, and 
his wife, a quiet, overworked little crea- 
ture, always had a smile for him. 

The doctor quickened his steps until 
Miguel had to break into a run to keep 
up with him. A few minutes brought him 
to the tumble-down little house that half- 
propped, and was itself half-supported 
by the littler shed beside it which served 
as the fishmarket. Stairs and hall were 
scrupulously neat, however, and so was 
the low-ceilinged room the doctor en- 
tered, followed by Lopez himself, white- 
faced, but overflowing with guttural re- 
lief. A black robed Sister of Charity rose 
as the doctor came in. Sister Seraphine 
and he were old friends and comrades 
in arms in many a stout battle. 

The doctor crossed to the bed and 
made a swift examination of the almost 
unconscious woman. As he asked several 
short questions of the Sister and _ lis- 
tened to her quick, intelligent replies, 
his mind worked with an intensity and 
clearness that surprised himself. There 
was only one thing to be done. He saw it 
clearly with a perception that was un- 
clouded by any of the doubt that had 
too often oppressed and darkened his 
soul at such crises. An operation must be 
performed, and immediately, if the 
woman were to be saved ; the same oper- 
ation he had watched the great surgeon 
perform that very day. 
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Could he persuade him? He himself 
would not dare do it—but would the 
other be able to get here in time? He 
drew Lopez aside and spoke with quick 
decision. 

“There’s only one chance to save her, 
Pedro, and that’s a chance—but we'll 
take it. There’s got to be an operation 
here, right away, and I know the man to 
do it. I’ll step down to the drug store 
and ’phone him at once to come over.” 

He was buttoning his coat as he 
spoke, but before he could turn to the 
door the Portuguese had caught him by 
the arm. 

“O Diés! Senor médico, senor 
médico,” he cried imploringly. ‘“Don’t- 
a leave-a my wife; don’t-a bring any 
stranga dottor to cutt-a her and keel-a 
her. She die if any but you-a touch her. 
She beg-a me that before she go to 
sleep-a. Dottor, dottor, you-a stay, you-a 
do it.” 

The doctor paused for a moment, ir- 
resolute, before the sight of the man’s 
working face and pleading eyes. Every 
moment that he hesitated he knew, les- 
sened the margin of hope. Suppose there 
wasn’t time even now? At the thought, 
a cold sweat broke out over him. Could 
he perform the operation himself, dared 
he attempt it? Dared he not attempt it? 

“Pedro,” he cried, “I—I can’t do it!” 

A hand was laid on his arm and he 
swung around to look into the calm eyes 
and strong face of the Sister. 

“Yes, you can, doctor,” she said 
quietly, “and I will help you.” 

The silence in the room was broken 
only by Miguel’s sobbing, while the 
doctor stared into the steady gray eyes 
before him. Then, with a quick, long 
breath he turned away, flung off his 
coat, and rolled up his shirt-sleeves with 
a sort of savage frenzy. 

Nearly everything was lacking in the 
poor little room: operating table, proper 
anesthetizing apparatus, disinfectants— 
but he would try, he and Sister Sera- 
phine together! 

He gave his directions with a sort of 
detached calmness and the Sister exe- 
cuted them with cool, unfaltering rapid- 
ity. His constant practice among such 
difficulties as would have hampered a 
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surgeon not accustomed to them stood 
him in good stead now, and added to 
this was an inspiration that seemed born 
of his desperate need. 

The doctor could never tell afterward 
just how it happened; he seemed to be 
two people, the one an impartial ob- 
server who stood aside and watched an- 
other operate, with an almost superhu- 
man skill; avoiding death here by an 
eyelash’s thickness, and failure there by 
a dexterity that seemed to comie, some- 
how, as a matter of habit. The Sister, 
too, seemed inspired with the same skill 
and an intuition that sensed his every 
want before his lips could frame it. And 
all the time Death hovered at his el- 
bow, beating impatiently on the frail 
wall of skill and science that the brave 
fighters strove to raise, and it was not 
until nearly two hours later that doctor 
and nurse gazed at each other triumph- 
antly across a field of victory won by 
the narrowest margin. 

The doctor, going down the stairs 
slowly and stumblingly like an uncer- 
tain old man, almost ran into a big blue 
figure standing on the doorstep. It was 
Cronin, and he raised his hand in stiff 
salute. 

“And how is it afther comin’ out, 
Doctor?” he asked. “I was passin’ by 
and I thought I’d be stheppin’ in and 
see how the kid’s mother was.” 

“Oh—we won.” 

His voice seemed to himself to be 
coming through a thick substance that 
made it sound strange and faraway, but 
his eyes shone strangely bright and clear. 

The old policeman regarded him a 
moment curiously. 

“Tt’s glad I am to hear it. I’m walkin’ 
your way, sorr,” he said, falling into 
step with the younger man. “Perhaps 
you'd like to bear me company? It’s none 
too nice a neighborhood around here at 
this time o’ the mornin’.” 

The doctor nodded silently and they 
moved on down the dark, deserted street. 

“No, there aint much of the select and 
pretty about it here,” went on Cronin 
garrulously. “And it’s much the same 
day and night; a lot of badness and 
dirty doin’s that you’ve got to make a 
fight against and never let up on. As 
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fast as wan lot gets cl’aned out there’s a 
new lot springs up just like weeds. But 
after all, who’s to blame ’em for being 
weeds? This aint no garden. Times is, 
whin I get so tired of lookin’ out fur 
folks doing somethin’ bad that I’d be 
afther givin’ the whole thing up for two 
cints and going somewhere where da- 
cency aint the onexpected what niver 
happens.” 

“Are you going to quit?” asked the 
doctor, startled out of his state of ab- 
straction, for Cronin had been a feature 
of the neighborhood for over fifteen 
years. 

“Well, I thought of it,” said Cronin. 
“You see, I’ve been here a long time and 
a man gets tired of fightin’, where it 
don’t seem to be doin’ much good, and 
jailin’ poor creatures that don’t know 
enough not to do it ag’in; but I don’t 
think I'll quit just yit.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said the doctor 
warmly. “You’ve been a good friend to 
them, Cronin. They’d miss you here.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” re- 
flected Cronin. “And it wasn’t that that 
made me kape on altogether, though I’d 
like to do what I c’u’d. The most of it 
was you.” 

The doctor turned and stared at him. 

“Me?” he exclaimed. 

“Vis. Whin I sees you goin’ around 
here ivery day and night, too, fightin’ 
sickness and all kinds of dirty diseases 
like you done to-night—and bein’ God 
Almighty ’most to some of these poor 
folks, it makes me kind of ashamed to 
think of givin’ up. Just to-night, whin I 
was passin’ by, I was t’inkin’ what a fool 
I was fur to be afther turnin’ out of a 
warrm bed and paddlin’ around wet, 
dirty sthreets just fur to see that some 
folks don’t knock t’other folks on their 
heads, or burn up their houses, or some- 
thin’ ilse ; and thin I seen your little red 
light a-burnin’ away there, and I says to 
myself: ‘See here, the doctor’s on the 
bate just the same as you and he’s not 
desertin’ yit. Whin he does, it’s time fur 
you to turn your back t’ the front, too. 
So—lI’m no deserter, nayther.” 
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It was an unusual burst of confidence 
and at its end he stopped and cleared his 
throat. They had reached the doctor’s 
house by this time and the doctor stood 
with one foot on the step studying the 
big policeman with eyes that held a pe- 
culiar expression. 

“So you think I am not a deserter ?”’ he 
said slowly. “I was precious near it to- 
night, Cronin.” 

The old ex-soldier nodded his head 
wisely. 

“Near it aint bein’ it,” he said. “It’s 
like bein’ under fire fur the furst time. 
You never know how fast you kin go 
forrard till you’ve got to thinkin’ about 
how fast you'd like to run back. I’ve been 
in the army and I mind well how it is. 
We're both put here fur to fight, so I 
guess we'll stay in the front awhile. 
Good-night to you, Doctor.” 

He drew himself up with something 
of his old military precision and saluted, 
then turned and walked on down the now 
quiet street, swinging his stick and with 
a watchful eye on areas and front doors. 

The doctor stood looking after him a 
minute, and then opened his door and 
went inside. Dropping into a chair he 
stared about him. His body was so over- 
tired that it felt like a cork, and his eyes 
were so weary that he could not close 
them, yet his whole being was filled with 
an ecstacy of absolute triumph. What- 
ever had happened, whatever might hap- 
pen, he knew that he had fought his fight 
under the most adverse conditions, amid 
surroundings that might have foiled the 
great surgeon himself. And he had won! 
The same inspired skill might never be 
his again, but the confidence, born of that 
victory, would never leave him, now. 

He stumbled over to the box where his 
letter still lay and slitting the envelope 
read it through. It seemed to him that 
some one else must have written it, 
the some one who was going to take 
$2,500 a year for feeling pulses and 
looking at tongues. With a smile he 
passed his hand caressingly over the red 
lantern, then with an impulsive move- 
ment tore the written sheet twice across. 














" Thore’s a grave by the Pabeng River!”’ 


Fido and the Castaways 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HORACE TAYLOR 


"THE group around the large circular, 
Chianti-stained table in the corner 
at Rollino’s were singing “La Bella 
Maria” after the manner of a vocal 
reconnoissance in force. Behind us a big 
western lawyer, who strove harder to be 
a Bohemian than he did to untangle the 
New York statutes, sat with his right 
hand gripped tensely around a wine bot- 
tle, repeating resonantly into the bewil- 
dered face of the velvet-hatted model be- 
fore him: 


“There’s a grave by the Pabeng River, 
A grave which the Burmans shun.” 


and on about “Subadar Prag Tewarri” 
and the “Snider that squibbed in the 
Jungle,” till he came to: 
“The drip—drip—drip from the baskets, 
That reddened the grass by the way.” 
And then the old press-agent sitting be- 
side me shivered so violently that he up- 
set the jar of tall, brittle gracci before 
him. 
He fixed me with a saddened eye. 
“Tt’s been ten years since you and I 
unconsciously conspired to keep ‘The 
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Maids of Malden’ from paying owners 
and, ad interim, there is a little story 
which, whenever I tell it, no one seems 
to take as I do.” 

He paused. 

“I’m so glad to see you again, Tom, 
that I will submit—”’ 

“You never knew Nina Vardon mar- 
ried that shoe-man in Boston and quit 
the business, did you? I thought not. This 
thing happened on their wedding-trip. 
One day, in Chicago, where we were 
playing to S. R. O. with Nina in flesh- 
ings in a silver moon in the prince’s 
dream, she ran up to me in the front of 
the house. She had a way of putting her 
hand in your side-pocket when she 
wanted you to stand hitched, while she 
paraded any thoughts she might have. 
She spiked me. 

“*Tommy, you old darling,’ says she, 
‘I’ve got to have a father quick. You’ve 
got to be it.’ 

“Rather late in the family history, 
aint it?’ says I. 

‘“**More’s the pity,’ says she. ‘Listen 
like a jury, Tommy. This certain per- 
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son, Endicott Stotesbury Williams, that 
camped in the stage-box in Boston our 
week, is on here with a butterfly-net and 
a wedding-ring and I’m likely to be took 
by surprise. How’d you feel to be lined 
up before a man and wife factory with 
nobody to give you away?” 

““If I was some people I know, I’d 
refuse to believe my luck,’ says I. 

““*Tommy, you're a horrible old dar!- 
ing. I’m not that bad—’ 

““Oh, I know,’ says I, ‘there’s lots 
worse.’ 

“*You can bet that seven ways and 
win,’ says she with the hot-needle eye. 
‘But I’ve got no family. I have told him 
my father is a retired broker, who has 
just returned from London. He’s out 
buying me a diamond ta-ra-ra and a dia- 
mond collar for Fido, and hunting up 
some of the boys, and he wants me to 
marry him as soon as I can get papa on 
from New York. Then we are going 
aboard a yacht he has bought, cruise 
down some of this fool fresh water, 
where all this wind comes from, around 
Niagara Falls and down the St. Law- 
rence, then around to Boston. I like him, 
Tommy dear, he’s got loads of it, and if 
you'll play Respectable Father for me 
till he deeds me a house, you can die and 
leave me an orphan. Tommy, do you hear 
money talking in a whisper? Don’t you 
hear this wad here in my bag saying: ‘Be 
a father to poor little orphan Nina and 
poor little grandson Fido, at a hundred 
bills per Saturday night ?” 

“Little girl, how much you look like 
your poor dead mother. Who was she?’ 
says I. 

“Well, that yacht had anchored in 
Buffalo Creek among the grain elevators 
before I could hear proper after the yell 
that the management let out when Nina 
and I quit company. 

“TI had played old man from King 
Lear to Uncle Tom, and Nina told me I 
vras the best father she had ever had. But 
as grandpa to Fido, I was a fiasco. I sup- 
pose he was all right as dogs go, but I 
don’t go that way. He was a kind of un- 
raveled black spaniel, and every time we 
went ashore, Papa Stotesbury or Grand- 
papa Thomas, being me, had to pick out 
the burrs. Still, I ought not to bear him 
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any hard feelings. He was a nice little 
dog in a show, or on the front page of 
an A B C book, or to belong to the house 
across the street, but Daughter Dear put 
him to sleep with Grandpapa because 
otherwise he roamed the deck and barked 
down the forward companion way at 
Chew Wop, the Chinese cook-steward- 
engineer, all night. Something told the 
little beast what Chew Wop always 
thought, when he looked at the fat little 
body scurrying around the deck, like a 
Scotchman hunting a bargain in Ireland. 
But, I am leaving out the rest of the 
party aboard the Marvella, that was her 
name. 

“Besides the Vardon family and its 
connection by marriage, there was Jimm 
Hammil, who had been the _bride- 
groom’s classmate and had been best man 
at the wedding, and young Ralph Wal- 
lace. Jimmy had never recovered from 
his college education, and had floated 
feebly from college club to college club 
for twenty-five years, growing gray in 
changing clothes and accepting invita- 
tions such as this. Wallace had graduated 
the year before, and, after waiting vainly 
for the world to appreciate him, had be- 
gun to look around for some one to. tell 
him how to make a living, despite his 
educational handicaps. He had found 
the Marvella for Stotesbury darling, and 
had been dragged along to run it, a sort 
of gentleman jockey to the good craft. I 
often wonder how we ever got to the end 
of Lake Ontario. Maybe it was because 
there was plenty of room on the lakes, 
and somebody to tow us through the nar- 
row places. 

“IT was about out of paternal advice, 
and beginning to long for Forty-second 
Street and Broadway one evening, when 
Wallie made an effort to anchor in the 
shelter of an island, in among the Thou- 
sand Ones, and picked out a spot where 
the current was running like a night- 
freight. Bing! we went right up on shore 
against the rocks, and the Marvella went 
pounding and jouncing around on them 
like an Irishman jigging with a jag. 
Nina wouldn’t stay aboard a minute, and 
she screeched like an Iroquois. So with 
Stotesbury bearing grand-baby Fido, we 
all fled to the shore. 









































“Well, I got out the camp stuff and 
got it on the rocks, told Chew Wop to 
get some provender, and calmed Jimmy 
with some verbal kicks, and we got off on 
the rocks. Wallie was wrestling with the 
boat and, about the time Jimmy and I 
were coming back from the island to get 
something besides the tents, the boat 
kicked up her keel and started down 
stream. Chew Wop had come rushing on 
deck, one box of biscuits in his hand and 
a salt shaker, and made a record leap for 
the rocks. He made it, dry as a bone. It 
took about two seconds and a half to see 
the yacht was sinking, and Wallie 
plunged in and swam ashore just as she 
settled out of sight. All around were 
islands with houses on them, but it was 
late October. The cottagers were gone 
and we were as completely marooned as 
if we were in the South Pacific. 

“We yelled in turn for help that 
would not come, watched for lights that 
we knew would not shine, and then 
built a fire and settled down. All were 
in dinner-clothes, for Papa Stotesbury 
was very formal. Wallie was a little wet. 
Chew Wop, after depositing his salt 
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shaker and biscuits in Nina’s lap, entered 
into a state of coma. 

“We got the tents and unfolded the 
cots, and then faced the situation: 
Pitched out of civilization, up against 
first principles, in evening-clothes, with 
a salt shaker and a box of biscuits! 

“In the morning I was out first, save 
Chew Wop. He had found a frying pan 
in the camp stuff, had built up a fine 
fire, and set the pan beside it. 

““*What me cook bleckfess?’ says he, 
with a lovely smile. 

“Go down to the grocery and get 
some ham and eggs and a loaf of bread,’ 
says I, ‘and tell the butcher to call 
around at nine for the order.’ 

“Then I turned my back on him, and 
when I looked around, he was gone. 

“Wallie and Jimmy came out and we 
sat around the fire. Just then Chew Wop 
emerged from the brush, wet with dew, 
and a strange, dazed look in his eyes. 

“*Glosly man, bluchah man aint not,’ 
says he, trying to pull a smile. 

“ ‘Tt’s this way, Chew Wop,’ says Wal- 
lie. ‘There is nothing for breakfast, noth- 
ing for lunch, nothing for dinner, and 
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the same to-morrow and forevermore, 
amen.’ 

“*All light,’ says Chew Wop, happy 
once more, as he picked up the pan, 
washed it in the river, and hung it on a 
tree. 

“Just then the bride and groom ap- 
peared. Nina was munching crackers; 
there were about four left in the box. 

“ ‘Hello, boys!’ says she. ‘Have a bis- 
cuit, papa dear.’ 

“Papa dear takes one, and as sad as at 
a child’s funeral, breaks it into two 
pieces, gives one-half to Chew Wop, and 
eats what is left, Nina’s eyes got as big 
as the front end of an opera glass. Her 
jaw dropped and her mouth came down 
at the corners. 

“““My gosh, Tommy, I never was hep 
for a minute. I’ve et ’em all. Honest, I 
didn’t think.’ Her relapse was total. 

“The three Harvard men looked at 
the fire, and I, well I tried to dope out 
just how long a man might expect to live 
on half a milk cracker. Then I gently put 
paws on the cracker-box, took out a 
cracker, passed half of it to Jimmy and 
half to Wallie, and after holding the re- 
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maining three up to view, I put them 


away in the tent, remarking: 

‘Another half each to-morrow morn- 
ing. Take as little exercise as possible, 
my doomed friends, and save your 
strength.’ 

“ ‘But is Grandpapa Tommy not going 
to give little baby Fido no bwekfuss?’ 

“Jimmy and Wallie made a break for 
the woods. 

** ‘T—J—will tell Chew Wop to get 
him something, darling,’ says Stotesbury 
pet, and she was satisfied. 

“When I found Jimmy and Wallie, 
Jimmy was crying and Wallie was 
swearing in his soft, Harvard way. I put 
the whole thing to them good and 
straight, and we commenced to rake that 
little island for anything that looked like 
it might digest. The berries were all 
gone; the frost had killed off the green 
plants; there were no nut trees on the 
island, and therefore no squirrels, and 
about noon we gathered around the fire 
and counted up. Jimmy had a handful of 
dried seeds; Wallie had caught a craw 
fish and got wet again; I had some dried 
haws. Then we had lunch. The afternoon 

we spent trying to make some 
fishing-lines out of ravelings and 
strings, and with bent pins for 
hooks. We must have had a 
mighty poor opinion of the fish 
to think we had a chance. We 
knew better by dark. 

“About sunrise I woke up, 
and the first thing I heard was 
Fido barking. I propped my 
head out of the fly, and me, oh 
my, what did I see! Fido had 
risen early and was out in front. 
Chew Wop had built a big fire 
and had the frying pan sitting 
beside it. Fido was prancing 
around barking his fool head 
off. Chew Wop was down on 
his hands and knees; one hand 
he held out to Fido, coaxingly ; 
the other bore a sharp pointed 
stone! 

“‘Nicee dloggie, nicee lil 
dloggie, come a close dloggie.’ 

“*Don’t you dare, you yellow 
cannibal,’ says I. ‘Throw that 
stone away.’ 














Nina was munching crackers 


“The Chink tried to make out he was 
meaning to play with the pup, but gave 
it up all of a sudden, put both hands on 
his stomach and says, in a way to tear 
your heart: 

“*Mliser Tom, me so glosh blame 
hunglee.’ 

“All that day Fido was chasing over 
the island trying to dig up something to 
eat for himself, and I caught myself 
watching him wherever he went, and be- 
ginning to worry about his making him- 
self thin. He was so plump and fat, and 
I, too, was so ‘glosh blame honglee.’ 

“We built fires to send up signal- 
smoke columns like the Indians; we set 
notes afloat on rafts and saw them go 
down stream; we did everything we 
could think of, even to more fishing, but 
just before dark we ate the last seeds and 
slippery elm bark we could find, and 
then turned in. 

“Somewhere in the night an owl 
hooted in the trees, and Wallie and I got 
out and tried to knock him out with 
stones, at which the owl flew heavily 
away toward the next island, and we had 
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set Fido barking so that Nina put him 
out of the tent. It was very chilly, so we 
took him in with us. 

“*Tom,’ says Wallie, as Fido jumped 
up to crawl in with him, ‘I want you to 
take this dog away from me.’ 

“<7 don’t want him, Wallie.’ 

“ *He’s your grand-baby.’ 

“Why remind him of his misfor- 
tune?’ 

“ ‘Well, I wont have him near me.’ 

“‘Why not? He’s a nice, clean dog, 
just as loving and snuggly as a baby. 
Why not, Wallie?’ 

“*Tom! Don’t you realize what he 
is ?” 

“Then I sat up. 

“Yes I do, Wallie. That’s why / 
don’t want him.’ 

“ ‘Put him in with Chew Wop.’ 

* ‘Never, Wallie.’ 

“ ‘Why not?’ 

“ ‘Because — there — would — be — 
nothing—left in—the morning.’ 

“After a few seconds Wallie says: 
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“ ‘Oh!’ 

“Then he thought a little while and 
then remarks: 

** ‘Guess I'll keep him in here with me, 
Tom. He might be hard to catch if he 
got loose.’ 

“In the morning early we were awake 
long before it was time to get up, and I 
looked over and saw Fido snuggled up at 
Wallie’s neck, playfully nibbling at Wal- 
lie’s ear, and Wallie watching him out of 
the corner of his eye in a way that made 
me feel funny all over. 

“*Fido, Fido! Mamma want you, dar- 
lin’,’ calls Nina outside, and Wallie grabs 
Fido as he starts to jump down. Fido 
wriggles, whines, and tries to bite. He 
thought maybe it meant breakfast. 
Jimmy was watching the performance, 
a look of horror on his face, as plain as 
a sign of fresh paint. 

“ ‘Let him go, quick,’ says I to Wallie, 
and Fido scooted out. 

“*Here’s my dumplin, bess his ittle 
heart ; kiss him good r..orning, papa.’ 

“Wallie turned over and groaned. 
Jimmy got up and sat on the edge of his 
cot, his gray hair on end, one side of his 
moustache brushed up, the other down, 
and the look of a seven-time pall-bearer 
in his eyes. 

‘“**Gentlemen, I understand I may be 
starving, but I shall neither participate in 
nor interfere with your reversion to bar- 
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barism. I will have none of this—this— 


this—food.’ 

“‘Not even a tender little, well 
browned, well salted second joint?’ 
says I. 


“Jimmy dived under the covers and 
drew them over his head. 

“In ten minutes we were outside. 
Stotesbury darling and Nina precious 
were sitting on opposite sides of the fire. 
Chew Wop was washing the frying pan, 
murmuring strange heathen prayers. 
When he saw me, he remarked again 
how ‘glosh blamed honglee’ he was, and 
he ran his little narrow eyes over my erst- 
while plump person. Gold-filled billy 
goats! the heathen Chinee was figuring 
me into steak, rib roast and cutlet! I 
packed off, got a stone and threw it at 
him. It splashed in the water beyond. 

“Oh, Stotesbury,’ says Jimmy, com- 
ing out just then. ‘Your poor father-in- 
law is in his first delirium. Where is dear 
little Fido ?’ 

“Nina should have been suspicious of 
the way we rushed to hunt him. We 
found him back of the tent worrying the 
fresh skin of a chipmunk. Doubtless the 
only one on the island. Fido had break- 
fasted. His fat little stomach was full 
and the tears of envy came into my eyes. 

“As Jimmy carried him back to Nina, 
he looked at me and said, softly: 

“ *He is plump, isn’t he?’ 





it was very cold so we took him in 











That little imp was 
like a flea 


“When the pup was asleep in 
Nina’s lap, I beckoned Wallie 
aside. 

“*Wallie, we have got to get 
Stotesbury to look at this thing in the 
right light,’ I said. 

“*Ves.—before it is too late,’ he 
agreed. 

“T beckoned to the bridegroom and we 
strolled off behind the tent, where we 
caught poor Jimmy chewing on some old 
sumach burrs. 

“*What’s up, boys?” says the bride- 
groom, brushing the morning dew off his 
evening-dress. 

“*A proposition to arrange something 
to go down.’ 2 

“* ‘Naturally—naturally.’ 

“Ves, very naturally, even primi- 
tively. Let us look at this matter logi- 
cally. Here we are starving—a woman, 
four white men, a Mongolian and—a 
dog.’ 

“Fido’s papa by marriage stared hard, 
then staggered a little, and began to smile 
joyously. 

““*Well, you have my consent, gentle- 
men,’ said he. ‘I might have known he 
would be good for something, sometime. 
Just go and tell her what’s what.’ 
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‘All right, Jimmy, you are 
the most tactful—’ 

“*Gentlemen, you do me 
great honor. Something tells me 
I might, in the madness of nature’s crav- 
ings, even sink so low as to—as to— as I 
might say subsist on—on a little creature 
whose playful, affectionate capers have 
beguiled our affections.’ 

“And Jimmy began to cry right there. 
I saw I must be wrong. 

““*No, Stotesbury, you must do it. You 
are her husband.’ 

“« *T-T—-go ask for Fido—’ 

“ ‘Sure, you’re her husband.’ 

“*Well, you’ve been her father a 
dashed sight longer.’ 

*“ *S-sh-sh—not so loud,’ says Jimmy, 
‘why don’t you toss a coin?’ 

“‘Or draw lots among four of us,’ 
says I. 

“We did it. I broke four sticks, the 
drawer of the short one to get Fido. 

“Jimmy drew the short stick. 

“We hid behind the trees while he 
backed, filled, and drew on just like a 
stage widower about to propose. At last 
he stood quivering in front of Nina. 

““Mrs.—Mrs. Williams, may I re- 
quest Fido of you—’ 
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“‘Sure, take him, Billy, and don’t 
Missis me any more. Take him, I’m going 
to lie down; do anything you want to 
with him, but be sure to bring him back. 
Good-by, darling, kiss mamma.’ 

“The little devil knew what was up. 
No sooner did Nina have her back 
turned, than he began to claw and bite, 
till Jimmy had to drop him, and he made 
one break for the brush. 

“‘Head him off, Wallie! Get after 
him, Stotesbury!’ I yelled. 

“We were off in pursuit. He must not 
get back to Nina’s tent. Chew Wop 
heard and saw, built up the fire, and got 
down the frying pan. 

“Do you know that little imp was like 
a flea. He felt the survival of the fittest 
strong within him. He ducked, he 
dodged, he scooted, and evening-dress 
was scattered the length and breadth of 
the island, but, weak as we were, we kept 
him away from camp. At last he shot 
into a low pine thicket. We surrounded it 
and crawled in on our hands and knees 
until the four of us came face to face in 
the middle. No Fido! 

“Sadly we turned toward camp. 

“ “He knows better than to come back 
until—’ 

“*Until—Chew Wop—’ 

“*Ves, until there are bones to pick,’ 
says I. 

“*Oh, mercy,’ says Jimmy. 

“ ‘Boys!’ gasped Wallie. ‘Smell!’ 

“Down the breeze, in the tang of the 
pinewood smoke from the fire, was borne 
an exquisite odor, and some one of us was 
the first to start to run. 

“Chew Wop was dancing a solemn 
Confucian measure as he tended the fry- 
ing pan, and singing a chilling minor 
song as he smiled. 

“‘Stotesbury, sweetheart! Father, 
dear—why—look at you—what on earth 
were you chasing out there?’ says the be- 
reaved but unknowing mother. 

“Jimmy headed back to the woods. 
The bridegroom was looking around for 
a hole in the ground. 

“ ‘Oh, we—we caught a big rabbit for 
Chew Wop a while ago, Nina,’ says I. 

“Ves, if it hadn’t been for Fido, we 
wouldn’t have found him,’ volunteered 
Wallie. 
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““‘Oh, where is mama’s peshous ittle 
hunter dawgie ?’ 

“T couldn’t speak and I heard son-in- 
law’s teeth chattering. 

“*Hlim chasin’ more labbits—mebbe,’ 
says Chew Wop, grinning and poking 
the fire. 

““*Here, grandpapa Tommie,’ ex- 
claimed Nina, ‘don’t you dare throw that 
bone away. Don’t you see I’ve saved all 
the others for my precious child. Why 
don’t you lazy fellows go get him now 
that your own stomachs are full?” 

“I didn’t look at anything but the 
ground, as I passed over the bone and 
got up. Jimmy went one way, Wallie an- 
other, and the bridegroom couldn't get 
away quick eneugh. 

“In about ten minutes I heard Nina 
giving her little whistle for Stotesbury, 
and I looked out to see him hiding be- 
hind a tree and motioning to me to go in 
and break the news. I motioned back to 
him to do it. 

““ ‘Stotesburyee—ee, Nina’ll be mad if 
you don’t come here this very minute.’ 

“Then Papa Stotesbury began to whis- 
tle for Fido. It is the first and last time 
I ever heard a man whistle a lie. 

“From somewhere behind the pine 
trees came the cling—cling—cling of a 
motor boat. I heard Wallie’s wild halloo 
and he came running through the brush 
yelling: 

“*There’s a duck-hunter’s boat coming 
straight for the island!’ 

“Sure enough. There it was a good, 
big river launch and two men in hunting 
coats. 

“On the bow was a dripping wet little 
black water spaniel, barking furiously. 
Around his neck was a diamond studded 
collar we knew well. 

“Is this your dog?’ cried one of the 
men. ‘We picked him up swimming 
away from this island.’ 

“T turned on Chew Wop in a blinded, 
smothering sort of way. He had a dark, 
raw skin he was about to spread on a 
sheet of bark. 

* *You—you—say—what is that?’ 

“‘*Him fline mink sklin; me gettee 
club and killee toudlay.’ 

“And he pointed to the heaps of rocks 
at the water’s edge.” 
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T needed just such decisive successes as 

“The Lily” and “The City” to put a 
new edge on the dramatic season in New 
York, which lately has been dulled by a 
monotonous succession of amiably medio- 
cre plays scarcely less vexatious to the 
theatregoer than outright failures. The 
devotee of the stage, especially if he be of 
critical bent, prefers quick action either 
for good or for ill. Lingering death, it 
should be remembered, is no less trying 
to the patient than to the watchers. 

There will be no obsequies for either 
“The Lily” or “The City.” Each play 
pulsates with life. Each sends a big, hu- 
man throb to those who sit before it. 
Each is a triumph of that form of drama- 
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turgy which, by laying bare vital pas- 
sions, plays upon the emotions of its 
audience. Each addresses the senses 
rather than the mind. 

With “The Lily” I propose to dea 
first. Although French in theme, the 
work of two talented Parisians, M. Pierre 
Wolff and M. Gaston Leroux, it is, in its 
American adaptation, a new illustration 
of the magic of Mr. David Belasco. 
What that wizard-like stage manager 
once did for “Zaza” he has again ac- 
complished in the new play. Human as 
“The Lily” was when it came to his 
hand, he has made it still more human. 
The success of the Stuyvesant Theater 
will continue, for Mr. Belasco has again 
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Bruce McRae as //wzar, Chas. Cartwright as de Matgny. Miss Julia Dean as Christiane, Alfred Hickman as Maximilien, and Miss Nance O'Neil as Odette 
in the crucial scene of “The Lily,”’ where de Alaigny denounces CArtstian 















































cross-questioned. She denies everything, 
of course, but her manner belies her 
words. 

Now approaches the crucial scene. By 
ruse Arnaud is lured to the 
chateau. The pair are charged with 
their clandestine relationship. Both offer 
plausible explanations. Both deny. Yet, 
step by step, and with cunning theatrical 
craft, the ugly truth is brought out. 
Driven to bay at length, Christiane de- 
fiantly makes the admission. Her dis- 
closure raises a tempest. Heedless of the 
wise counsel of his philosophical friend, 
Hluzar, and listening only to the urging 
of his whining son, the Count, in furious 
rage, raises his hand against the shrink- 
ing voung girl. 

At this point the pale Odette, who has 
timorously been hanging in the back- 
ground, enters the fray. All the pent-up 
resentment of her unhappy, lonely life 
is suddenly let loose. Life and love shall 
not be denied Christiane, as in her case. 
Bitterly she places the responsibility for 
her sister’s fall where it belongs, and 
defends the young girl’s action. It is the 
cry of a woman cruelly defrauded of her 
right to love, a plea for wifehood and 
motherhood and for a fulfillment of hu- 
man desires. 

Compared with this remarkable scene 
the remainder of the play, tense as it is, 
becomes almost insignificant. Its fine ef- 
fect is due no less to its intense human 
appeal than to the perfect art of its de- 
livery. Night after night it sweeps the 
audience off its feet and proclaims Miss 
O'Neil an actress of splendid emotional 
power. 

The upshot of the play is that the old 
Count retires in virtuous indignation to 
his Paris club, while Odette and Carts- 
tiane continue to occupy the crumbling 
chateau which he has made their prison. 
There is a final hint that Arnaud may 
get his divorce and that all will be well. 
Thus does Mr. Belasco hoodwink our in- 
herited Puritanism. 

I hold no brief for the ethical teach- 
ing of “The Lily.” A general application 
of its philosophy might reduce our social 
ut so vividly are the 


a clever 


system to chaos. 
characters drawn, so universal are their 
emotions, and so craftily is the drama 
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constructed that, as a human document, 
is easily triumphs over the disadvantages 
of its ethical argument. Its analysis of 
feminine nature is especially minute. 
While Miss O’ Neil easily overshadows 
her companion actors, there is scarcely a 
role that is not adequately performed. 
Especially commendable are Mr. Cart- 
wright as the Count, Miss Julia Dean as 
Christiane, Mr. Bruce McRae as the 
friend of the family, Mr. Alfred Hick- 
man as Maximilien, and Mr. Dodson 
Mitchell and Miss Florence Nash as the 
bourgeois, Plock, and his daughter. 


NTIL that recent night, when Mr. 

Clyde Fitch’s posthumous play, “The 
City,” had its first performance, the bit- 
ter irony of his untimely death was never 
really understood. He acknowl- 
edged to be the most minute observer of 
feminine character among our dramat- 
ists. Brilliantly did he live up to that 
reputation. Domestic intrigue and wom- 
en’s wiles were the favorite targets of his 
clever pen. He touched the life around 
him with the feather of wit and some- 
times pricked it with the dart of satire. 
But he never assailed it with sledge ham- 
mer blows. It was frequently said of him 
that he could not write a “man’s play.” 
With “The City” he disproved the 
charge once and for all. Yet it was or- 
dained that he should not live to see his 
vindication. 

Had the dramatist been permitted to 
witness the production of “The City,” 
the wild clamor of the excited audience 
following the unnerving, blinding climax 
of his play would have been as mu- 
sic to his ears. In years of theatergoing 
I have never encountered its parallel. 
Women screamed in hysterical excite- 
ment. One entire box party, gay chatter- 
ers out for a night’s frolic, fled in con- 
sternation, unable to stand the pressure 
of the morbid but powerful scene. Even 
the men gripped the arms of their chairs 
in amazement. When the excitement sub- 
sided and the people took time to reflect, 
it became clear that the gentle Fitch, 
heaping sensation upon sensation, had 
builded a situation of pathological ter- 
rors comparable only with that scene at 
the end of when Os- 
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Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts,”’ 
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y Marshall as George Flannock, Walter Hampden as George Rand. Jr.. M 
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t lhe City when //annock \earns he has married his sister and kills her 
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[he flirtation continues for a time. (ter O'Farrell to kill off the poor, sick 
Penelope's only solicitude, it appears, is old lady of his invention, and one of the 


to afford her husband every opportunity most amusing situations of the play 


to doctor the ailing J/rs. Wack, Gradu- comes when Penelope melts to crocodile 
ally, however, he grows weary of Mrs. tears at the news of her mother’s dear 
Ferguson's charms and his conscience old friend’s death. 

begins to sting because of the deception At last the Doctor owns up in abject 


he fancies he is practicing on his unsus-_ contrition. Here is where Mr. Maugham 
pecting wife. All of manages to put a dash of satirical hu- 
which, of course, mor of his own into the comedy, for Doc- 
pleases Penelope tor O’Farrell is straightway scandalized 
hugely, as she busies at Penclopfe’s indifference and _ indul- 



















her spare moments — gently regards himself as by far the more 
playing off moral of the two. By this time J/rs. Fer- 
the two con- gusvn has been allowed to escape in ig- 


$pirators  nominy. When she is well out of the way, 
igainst eac h Penelope confesses her trick and promises 


other. to curb in the future her too ardent and 
To get out too constant affection. 
of his-pre- Undoubtedly the character of Pene 


dicament, it Jofe was cut to fit Miss Tempest’s meas- 
becomes neces- ure. It liberates her volatile personality 
sary for Doc- to perfection, holds her strictly in the 
path of humor, and shields her from 
the emotional rocks which, were she al- 
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Fran Wilson as Tom Beach and Baby Davis as Little Martha in Mr. Wilson's own farce 
Ihe Bachelor's Baby."’ In the beginning he isa baby hater, but 
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But wait! What star will spoil his first 
entrance by walking on a stage already 
monopolized by actors? Here is where 
Mr. Wilson, author, smooths the way for 
Mr. Wilson, actor. 

“Let’s all go into the next room and 
have a cup of tea,” suggests Mrs. Brook- 
field West. 

“Ves, let’s!”’ exclaim the rest, and off 
they troop, leaving Mr. Wilson in undis- 
puted possession of the scene. 

Could anything be more naive or ac- 
tor-like? Could any except an 
author-actor, be so humorously trans- 
parent in pursuing the main chance? 

Mr. Charles Frohman quotes himself 
as saying that he believes “The Bache- 
lor’s Baby” is the best farce seen in New 
York since he produced “Charley’s 
Aunt.” As Mr. Frohman “The 
Bachelor’s Baby” he may be a trifle 
prejudiced in his view. I am quite sure it 
is not so uniformly amusing as the other 
farce of long ago with which he com- 
pares it. Nevertheless, it is a lively, 
laughable little piece, and with so capti- 
vating an actor as Baby Davis, who plays 
Tom Beach’s infant ward, it is bound to 
succeed. 

Tom’s hatred of children amounts to 
an obsession. He curses his ill luck. He 
doesn’t even want to lay eyes on little 
Martha. He positively refuses to be 
bothered with her in the house. 

All the time he is in love with [Vini- 
fred West. She will not marry him be- 
cause she cannot bring herself to approve 
of his hatred of children. She has another 
admirer in Colonel Calvert, Tom’s dead 
sister-in-law’s brother, and by the terms 
of 7'om’s brother’s will the Colonel is to 
become guardian of little J/artha in case 
Tom declines the responsibility. 

Tom knows about the Colonel’s suit, 
and it sets him to thinking. After first 
acquaintance with little Martha, which, 
after all, he doesn’t find unpleasant, he 
conceives it to be his duty to relinquish 
her to the Colonel because he is sure the 
latter is going to marry Winifred, and 
he knows that Wnifred adores the child. 

Once the baby is gone poor Jom 
grows miserable. At first he cannot un- 
derstand why. The truth is that, without 
his suspecting it, little Martha has crept 


one, 


owns 
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into his heart. Io make matters worse, he 
is sure that he has lost Winifred. 

But one thing he does not know is, that 
Winifred has no intention of marrying 
Colonel Calvert, who is not fit for any 
girl to marry. Still in the dark, he finds 
that his life has suddenly grown lonely 
and forlorn. Baby Martha’s toys mock 
him. While once her sobs and laughter 
irritated him, the very silence of the 
house now oppresses him. He struggles 
in vain against a sudden impulse. Yes, he 
will bring Baby Martha back! And with 
her, just before the last curtain, he also 
gets Winifred. 

The situations of the little play, ex- 
cept the first actor-managed entrance, 
are ingeniously contrived. The dialogue 
is not quite so good, for it strains fre- 
quently to keep Mr. Wilson in the fore- 
ground as the target for laughter. Of 
course it does, and why not? Didn’t Mr. 
Wilson write it himself and for him- 
self ? 

Baby Davis, who impersonates Baby 
Martha, is an infantile wonder. Some of 
her scenes with her reluctant uncle are 
delicious. Although the dozen others in 
the cast have a good deal to say, they 
really have very little to do with the 
story. 

In acting Tom Beach, Mr. Wilson has 
curbed his obstreperousness somewhat. 
He cannot resist a “comedy” fall now 
and then, or a “sawdust” grimace. 
Nevertheless, he puts a good deal of 
sentiment into the role and he contrives 
to make the whole play an appealing 
little lesson in unselfishness. 


HE Jolly Bachelors” is a worthy 
successor to “The Midnight Sons.” 
You can tell, almost as soon as the cur- 
tain is up, that both musicai comedies 
grew on the same genealogical tree. Un- 
less you are partial to heavy scenery, 
you may even prefer the newer genera- 
tion for, from the point of view of its 
pretty girls, lively songs, ceaseless danc- 
ing and beautiful costuming, it even ex- 
cels the older musical comedy which has 
contributed so long and so well to the 
gayeties of Broadway. 
I couldn’t begin to tell the plot of 
“The Jolly Bachelors.” It escaped me 
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*: Miss Stella Mayhew as t ( red show-girl in he J 


To Do 


Brice, Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, Miss Miss Bayes; “What Am I Going 
Nellie Lynch, Miss Stella Mayhew, and ‘To Make You Love Me?” by Miss Bayes, 
Miss Topsy Siegrist figure in the speak- Miss Brice, and the chorus; a College 


ng parts, even though the librettist, Mr. Medley, by Mr. Norworth; “Rosa Ro 
Glen MacDonough, does not give them  setta,’” by Mr. Percival, and “The Red 
many opportunities to talk. Cross Girls.” 

Scarcely a song fails to make a hit. In a scenic way, Mr. Fields has set 


Indeed, they are so uniformly lively and on the stage this time a full-fledged 
attractive that distinctions are invidious. drug store; a big bazaar at a country 
However, if I were to pick out the ones place; a college campus, with dormi- 
surest to be most popular, I would name _ tories and all; an airship in flight, and 
“Tax the Bachelors,” by Mr. Billie Tay- the deck of an ocean-going steamship. 


lor; “Kelly of the Emerald Isle,’ by The vessel’s name is the /nsania. 





PRIZE WINNERS JANUARY RED BOOK MAGAZINE TENQUIZ 
REPORT OF THE AWARD COMMITTEE 

In the January Tenquiz contest of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE the thousands of 

contest papers received indicate extraordinary pains on the part of the contestants to con- 

form to every rule of the contest and more even than in the earlier contests the answers 


given to the ten questions show clear reasoning, accurate observation and most excellent 
logic. While brevity and neatness could not, by virtue of a Postal Department ruling, be 
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considered in judging the papers the thousands of contestants who sought to give their 
papers an added interest by way of ingenious and artistic embellishment are hereby 
congratulated on the skill and taste shown. 





The Correct Answers to the ten questions comprising the JANUARY Tenquiz are as follows: 


1. Old Man McRae Page 388 
2. Packer’s Tar Soap The Packer Mfg. Co. 
3. Astring of pearls with a diamond clasp Page 451 
4. Married men Page 428 
5. The Home Vacuum Cleaner R. Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
6. Salvaduras Page 427 
7. Van Camp’s Pork and Beans Van Camp Packing Co. 
8. A nightcap and red blanket Page 437 
9. The Loftis System Loftis Bros. & Co. 

10. The Angle Lamp Angle Mfg. Co. 


Of the thousands of answer-papers received, eighty-five were correct, and the $500 cash prize is, there- 
fore, *‘ equally divided among the tying contestants,” in the proportion mentioned below, in accordance with 
a ruling of the United States Post Office Department. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Miss Vina Curry, Park House, St. Louis, co.; Catharine Yancey, Maysville, Ky., R. No. 
Mich.; Mrs. J. M. Campbell, 200 Howard St., 3; Fred Nolde, 565 West 139th St., “Wee York 
Saginaw, Mich.; Mr. William A. Smith, 655 Car- Gity; N. Y.; Nell Wemple Jones, Bucyrus, Ohio; 
roll St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Will J. Mozeal- .§ Rowe, 404 No. 23rd St., Omaha, Neb.; Mr. 
ous, 202 Howard St., Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. W. Walter E. Sharp, 1066 Second Ave., So., Nash- 
W. Kleckner, Hibbing, Minn.; Mr. Louis Allen, ville, Tenn.; Robert H. Whitaker, U. ‘ 3 
care Kansas Magazine, Wichita, Kans.; Mrs. Birmingham, care P. M., New York, n° i & 
Thomas Middiemus, Alpena, Mich.; Mrs. G. E. Mrs. J. Ernest Ryle, 940 E. Court Ave., Jeffer- 
Hill, 4523 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill.; J. B. sonville, Ind.; Elliott S. Blakely, 8614 Union Se... 
Alexander, care Distillery, Vincennes, Ind.; Mr. Lynn, Mass.; B. F. Hough, G. T. R. R. Co., 
Roy Follansbee, Beaman, Iowa; Mrs. Nona Land- Bay City, Mich. ; o. F. Jaynes, R. F. D. No. 4, 
ess 1 1661 Washington St., Denver, Colo.; Gregory, So. Dak.; Hope Hubbard, 56 N. Ann 
Mr. Hi. Barry, Box No. 391, Lafayette, La.; St., Mobile, Ala.; C. - Sutherland, Dahinda. 
Mr. John F. Oyeman, Raspeburg, Baltimore Co., Ill.; Jas. M. Cusack, Darien, Wis.; Luther Wm. 
Md.; Miss Claire A. Thompson, 121 S. Syndi- Hale, 507 6th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
cate Ave., Fort William, Ont., Can.; Gusta Mess, a A. Hanna, 156 Lafayette St., Newark, 
1228 S St., Lincoln, Neb.; Miss Sadie Enright, J.; Mrs. Albion L. White, 4 Myrtle Ave., 
109 W. Third St., Frederick, Md.; F. W. Kirk, Newark, N. J.; Miss H. Swedersky, 7423 Claasen 
36 Bodeau Ave., Summit, N. J.; Pp. TF. Coburn, Ave.. Cleveland, Ohio; James D. Sparks, 61 “A” 
726 Whitney Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Ir- W. Baker St., Atlanta, Ga.; C. S. Osmond, 305 
win Procter Howard, Strawberry Point, Iowa; W. 18th St., Vancouver, Wash.; Miss Helena 
Wm. C. Mohr, care Mohr Auto Co., Bay City, Falter, 643 S. 17th St., Newark, N. J.; Miss Ad- 
Mich.; Miss Jennie Hill, Brookside ottage, die W. Thompson, 74 Waverley Road, Kew 
Brushton, N. Y.; Walter F. Mulligan, 1000 New- Beach, Toronto, Ont., Can.; Mrs. F. A. Butler, 
ton St., N. E., care F. S. Hollidge, Washington, 49 Cottage Place, Ridgewood, N. J.; Roy Lode- 
D. C.; F. H. Green, care M. C. Freight House, wick, Castleton, N. Y.; Miss Mildred Amann, 354 
Bay City, E. S., Mich.; Mrs. J. W. Pray, 1922 77th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.: Mr. W. H. Williams, 
Penn Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. J. No. 10 East Lomdale Ave., Vincennes, Ind.; 
F. Wall, Windsor, Mo.; Mrs. D. M. Nace, Straw- James J. McDonald, Belmont, Mass.; Mr. Dan 
berry Point, Iowa; Geo. G. Cumming, 249 29th J. Morrison, 1129 Getz St., Akron, Ohio; Thos. 
St., Detroit, Mich.; M. C. Turpin, 804 Franklin Quinn, Minden Mines, Mo.; P. A. Hull, 125 Gar- 
Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Miss Grace E. Griffith, field Ave., Long Branch, N. J.; Mrs. J. P. Mc- 
909 Madison St., Topeka, Kans.; Mrs. Paul W. Cloy, 311 Thomas Ave., Shenandoah, Iowa; Lulu 
Barricklow, 306 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio; May Weston Ott, Chillicothe, Mc.; J. Carson 
Mrs. G. J. Stout, 714 11th Ave., No., Fargo, N. King, Inman, Va.; J. F. Brady. P. 0.” Box 143, 
_s ae ae Smith, 222 C St., N. W., Washing- Georgetown, Texas; Fred A. Pund, care Mary- 


ton, D. C.; Edwin A. Legler, Lenexa, Kans.; land Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.; Clarence Boi- 
Mrs. Catherine Connolly, 300 Seaver St., Roxbury, court, R. R. 2, St. Paul, Ind.; Mrs. A. G. Gamb- 
Mass.; W. H. Hilyard, Orange, Calif.; Mrs. E. lin, 315 W. 9th St., Baring Cross, Ark.; Ethel 


Gill Bowling, 1802 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Mig oner, Fayetteville, Tenn.; Mrs. M. F. Fishel, 
W. Harlan Henszey, 149 W. Grand St., Eliza- es Box 7, Abita Springs, La.; E. Leonard 
beth, N. J.; Kate F. Hutton, Kansas, Ill.; Miss King Herington, Kans.; A. E. Stone, Gower, 
Elsie M. Stone, 206 East Third St., Frederick, Clinton Co., Mo.; L. B. Paulette, Jr., care Mun- 
Md.; Edith S. Tubbs, Jonesville, Mich.; Mrs. son Plumbing Co., Texarkana, Ark. 

Mary Hilyard, Box 567, Orange, Calif.; George 





B. Clum, 1021’ Otis St., N. E. Breskiond BD. C.- A check for $5.88 has therefore been mailed by the 
Mrs. Geo. H. Sharp, Jonesville, Mich.; Miss publishers of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE to each 
Alice Benham, “The Willows,”’ Pines, New Mexi- of the eighty-five foregoing prize winners. 
HONORS AND ERRORS 
THE HONOR LIST of those who failed by a fraction to be winners quassses NO. 6. It is | not more necessary to say ‘* Salvaduras, 
sot Ly wae it ‘ it holly possible to ar- ( ra erica,” than “* France, Europe,’’—but quite a few made 
e e the mista 
A FEW OF THE ERRORS . ne oned—just enough to QUESTION No. 7. Many answered simply ‘‘ Pork and Beans,”’ 
ers of like nature rp tthe advertiser says that his, ovdy, will secure the desired re- 
v N N 1. Man ge is attempts were made t ilt 
Q ESTIO = name a M ~s H pe t be D QUESTION No 9 “Diamonds” are arong the articles adver 
tesy - title Mr S not use referring to sed, and ** on t s one of the part f the plan But t 
Ed. Hat sur the log tees, One testants were not asked z/totl , orA they were 
nating him as “‘ Old Man, n the paragray re ame the system 
found SUPERFLUOUS WORDS. ** By the wv ‘‘with the,” “ Princi- 
The ** object " f Demorest’s action was 1 pally for,’’ * Ope te “Leamnt erve ** Use,’’ et cetera, 
* or “* parce but the thing itself « , spoiled many otherwise good papers. they were not r 
fr ‘ a r A it > for f 1 iw s disqua 1 
H ad given f n e 1 ansv wers 
E. O. McCORMICK, 
B. C. HAWK Award Committee 


ES, 
CHICAGO, February 15, 1910 GEORGE H. CURRIER, ) 





